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Preface 


Grapuat disintegration of the Mughal Empire, after the death of 
Aurangzib in 1707 a.p., has prejudicially affected Muslims of this 
subcontinent in more than one way. Few persons realise that their 
great cultural heritage in particular suffered indescribably due to the 
catastrophic happenings that took place during the unfortunate 
rule of the later Mughals (1707-1857 a.v.), The institutions of the 
Muslims ceased to.exist ; the foundations of the society, they had built 
so laboriously since Muhammad bin Qasim entered India in 712 a.p., 
were wrecked; the arts, they cherished most, were destroyed; and the 
valuable manuscripts of the works, they produced in India, were 
either reduced to rubbish or taken away by the Britishers and other 
Europeans. Itisasad story; and when the history of this period 
comes to be written, after full realisation of this cultural loss, the 
world would painfully know what the end of Mughal Rule in India 
meant to Muslims. 

It is in this background that we have to study the Life and Works 
of ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil—the great Persian Poet who was born in India 
in 1644 a.p., during the glorious reign of Shih Jahn, and died in 
1720 a.p., when the Mughal Empire was tottering under the imbecile 
Emperor Muhammad Shah. Bedil’s career at this critical juncture 
has done him much harm, In the confusion that followed the 
dissolution of the Mughul Empire, most of the works of our Poet, like 
those of many other writers hinted above, were either destroyed or 
taken away, and even to this day we search here in vain for them. 
Whatever is found .is absolutely meagre and quite incomplete. This 
explains to a great extent why very few people know Bedil. More- 
over, soon after the establishment of the British Rule in India, the 
impact of the Western civilisation turned the cyes of the Muslims to 
Europe, and they. got no time to consider what they had lost due to 
the historic disruption of their society in this subcontinent,. Hence 
Bedil, too, came to be almost totally neglected," 

Still, there were some writers who talked now and then about 
the great contribution made by Bedil to Persian literature, Even 
eminent poets like Ghalib and Iqbal sought inspiration from him, and 
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re 
this was pointer to the fact that a rich source lay untapped. I 
think myself very fortunate that gradually I got interested in the 


- Great Poet, and, notwithstanding my hamble attainments, I made up 


my mind to do research and to write a thesis about him, But his 
works were not available in the market. Nor could I get adequate 
help from any library in the country. “Being disappointed from these 
quarters I entered into correspondence with the distinguished scholars 
and well-known writers. The reply I got from NiyZz FatahpUsi was 
very discouraging. Hesaid itwas not pdssible to procure Bedil’s works, 
and, if procuted somehow or other, age-long single-handed efforts 
would produce no fesults, as ‘Bedjl is a boundless and fathomless 
Ocean,” He further asked me to spend some four or five years with 
him, and he would tell me the few things he knew about Bedil, I think 
this rebuff was enough toextinguish the flame that had been kindled in 
ray bosom by the ardent lovers of the Poet. But I was not disappointed 
and continued my efforts with redoubled vigour, Fortunately, Sayyid 
Sulaimin Nadvi, Maulind Hasan Nizami, Mauldaa Ghulim RasGl 
Mehr, and Dr. Sayyid Muhammad ‘Abdullah very kindly encouraged 
me and made some very good suggestions. I was advised to turn my 
attention to Afghdnistiin where Bedil is extremely popular. Now it 
was a problem for mc to establish contacts with the literary circles in 
that country, but through the never-failing courcesy of my friead, 
Malik Habibur Ramin, M.A., 2 trader, brought for me the matchless 
Kullipdit-e-Bedil, Vithographed in the Safdari Press, Bombay, and the 
admirable Diwan-e-Bedil, published in Kabul, With the arrival of 
these publications, my wishes began to materialise and I commenced 
studying the bulky works wholeheartedly. 

Then the Panjab University granted me a scholarship, in the 
beginning of 1951, for making research about the Life end Works of 
Bedil, During those very days Aqi-eSarwar KhGn-e-Goy3—the 
leading Hitecary figure in Kabul—paid a visit to Lahore and he advised 
me (ogo to Kabul, where excellent manuscripts of Bedil’s works existe 
ed and which contained material that was not found in the two books 
mentioned above. Consequently my kind director, Dr, Mutammad 
Bigir, M.A., Ph.D, (London), Head of the Persian Department, 
University of the Panjab—due to whose enlightened guidance 
T have been able to accomplish a most difficult task—arranged for my 
trip to Kabul during the summer vacation of the same year. Arrange+ 
ments for my stay in the city were made by Maula ‘Abdul Qa 
the then Charge d’Affaires, Pakistan Embassy, K@bul; and Ag’. 
Sarwar Eban-e-Goyi took me round to different libraries, and 
introduced me to the topmost literary persons in the city. I 
saw there most valuable and beautifully decorated manuscripts of 
Bedil’s works, and copied much useful material. I discussed several 
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points with Afghan scholars like Sardar Faiz Muhammad Khan 

Zakariya, Khalilullah Kha Khalili, Professor Hashim Shaiq Afandi, 

and Dr. Ans. It isa fact that but for my visit to Kabul much would 

have been wanting in this thesis, and my indebtedness to Kabul, there- 
, fore, is manifest in almost every chapter. 


Bedil is really very popular in Afghanist@n. Almost every literary 
person there possesses the huge Kulllyat-e.Bedil of Safdari Press, Bom 
bay, which was being sold there for Rs. 700 Afghani. While 

‘going’ to Paghmin Pass (a charming bill-resort in Afghanist@n—the 
cool pass from where River Kabul rushes down the snaowclad moun- 
tains and begins to fow in the valley) with Aga-e-Satid Nafist of Irda, 
who happened to be there during those days, and Aqa-e-Sarwar 
Ehtn-e-Goy8, I was wonderstuck when our chauffeur told us that he 
too possessed that KullijyGt. Besides, I found that most of the manus- 
cripts of Bedil’s works had arrived from Bukb'r’ and Shahr-e-Sabz in 
Central Asia, Some of them were contemporary with the Poet him- 
self. This proved that the Poet's fame had spread there during his 
lifetime and persisted to this day. I was told that even in the 
Chinese Turkistan in the East and Turkey in the West, Bedil was 
equally” popular. People liked him for his elegant diction, novel 
conceits, superb mysticism, brave and sublime philosophy of life, and 
orthodox views. Ifa thorough study of the literature, produced in all 
the countries mentioned above, is made, one would be surprised to 
find that-Bedil has many followers, and that he has vastly influenced 
literary trends and mystical speculations in those lands. 

Besides the literary, mystical, and philosophical import of Bedil’s 
works, the writers and thinkers of the modern Republics of Ccatral 
Asia find inspiration from the Poet on account of his progressive 
ideas permeated by an anti-feudal spirit. This startling fact was made 
known to the world when, on the occasion of the Islamic Colloquium 
held in Lahore, in the first week of January 1958, Dr. Ibrahim 
M. Muminov, member of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, and a 
detegate from USSR, told in his address that Bedi! is widely Known in 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan, and mocera writers like Ahmad Danish, 
Furkat, Mukimi, and Asiri derived immense benefit from the Poet, and 
Abmad Danish, in particular, made a complete study of his progressive 
Social philosophical ideas, and used them in the struggle against the 
tenets of the Middle Ages. Dr. Muminoy told that L. Penkovski’s 
Russian version of Bedil’s poem KGmdi and Madan was published in 
1955 by the State Publishing House of Fiction, Moscow. He also said 
that, besides the lithogcaphed editions, roany manuscript copies of the 
Poet's works are available in Tashkand, Andjan, Samargand, Bukhara, 
Leningrad, Stalinabad, and other towns of the Soviet Middle Asiatic 
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Republics. The learned scholar added that Bedil’s popularity among 
the people finds confirmation ia the appearance of popular reciters, 
commonly known as ‘‘Bedil-Khans.’” 

This was about Bedil’s popularity in the lands of the brave 
Afghins and the robust Uzbeks and TAjiks. But, inspite of the. 
scanty attention paid to him, it cannot be denied that, in this sub- 
continent too, the Poet has been a great force. Modern polished and 
elegant Urdu owes much to him and, asa thinker, he influenced the 
mystical views of Ghalib, and Iqbal’s Philosophy of Ego. Still, as 
Ihave remarked above, the vast literature that flowed out of Bedil’s 
pealies untapped. In this thesis have only made hints about his 
different aspects—his mysticism, his philosophy of life, his social 
ideology, his aesthetics, etc,—and many a research scholar, therefore, 
can dig into this literature and bring out rich ereasure. Fortunately, 
of late, there has been an evidence of growing interest in Bedil, 
In addition to the ‘sporadic effusions of Niyaz Fatehpuri, regular 
work has been done by some scholars. Dr. Ghulém Yasin, Kh’in 
Niyazi, M.A., Ph.D., was the first to write about the Life and Works 
of Bedil, in three instalments, in the Oriental College Magazine, in the 
early thirties. It wasa good attempt, and, while at Kabul, I saw 
that the article had been translated into Persian. Then Qazi ‘Abdul 
Wadd of Patna collected everything, relating to Bedil, from the 
manuscript copy of the second volume of Khushgt’s Safina, and got 
it published in Ma‘dvif of May and July 1942, These were all articles, 
but recently, in 1952, a book, entitled Bedil, dealing with the Poet's 
Philosophy of Self, was published by the Institute of Istamic Culture, 
Lahore. [ts author, Khwaja ‘Ibadullah Akhtar, enjoys the honour of 
writing the first book on Bedit. Asa fellow-worker in the same field 
T welcome his book, I would, however, suggest that in a future 
edition of the book, the leamed author would remove the mistakes 
that have crept into the chapter dealing with the biography of Bedil, 
and also he would not let it remain sketchy and jejune. Moreover, 
enunciation of the Poet's views about paradise needs reconsideration, 
A thorough and deeper study of Bedil discloses that by paradise he 
means ‘Self,’ and not this world as stated by Khwaja Sahib, In addi- 
tion to this, improvement at several other places, especially in the 
matter of the treatment of the subject, is desirable. After the publi- 
cation of this book one gets the heartening news that a youthful scholar, 
Mr. Mahmid Almad Nazir, is making a comparative ‘study of Bedil 
and Iqbal. 

My thesis is now before the literary world and the scholars 
would judge its value. I would, however, like to submit that it 
“has been written after a research of full seven years, and I have not 
. given a separate history of Bedil’s period, but I have tried to show 
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thow the Poet moved and lived during his times. No unnecessary 
details have been given, aad if, for instance, some facts about 
Shah Jahan have been given at a greater length, they would be found 
to have a profound relation with the development of the Poet’s 
personality. While speaking about Bedil’s Works, I have avoided 
repetitions, because I did not like to bore my readers. Moreover, 
Ihave quoted Bedil at every place to make my statements authentic 
and full of interest. The final chapter shows that Bedil’s Life and his 
Works are intimately connected with each other, 


With these remarks I finish this prologue, and pray that may this 
humble work, which owes its vitality to my lifeblood, contribute 
towards making Bedil known to the world, 


‘ABDUL GHANT 
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CHAPTER I 


Origin and Early Life 


Vastous factors operate in moulding the personality of an individual, 
and the part played by ‘race in this connection is ngt-insignificant, 
Racial characteristics, secretly and silently, lay down the foundations 
and then the superstructure of personality gradually develops under 
the influence of environment and education. 

In the case of our poet, ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil, his biographers! 
agree that he belonged to the hardy, warlike Mughul race. But when 
we want to know his tribe we find ourselves face to face with a baffling 
situation, because his biographers do not agree with one another on 
this subject. Husain Quli Khan ‘Azimabadi,; the celebrated author 
of the Tazkirah Nishtar-e-‘Ishq, says? that the poet belonged to the 
Barlas tribe. As far as I know, no other Tazkirah-writer contributes to 
this view. Khan Arzti,3 followed by Rieu,4 writes that the poet was 
an Arlat. There is yet a third view which is shared by many 
Tazkirah-writers,5 ail of whom state that Bedil was an Arlas. 


To a superficial reader it would appear plausible that Barlas, Arlat, 
and Arlas mean one and the same thing, but careful research reveals 
a totally different story. 


The word Baris means brave and of noble lineage, This title 


1. Sher Khia Lodhi, Mirdtul Khayil, p. 387; Khushgi, Saftna-e-Khushg® in 
Mo'arif, May 1942; Husain Quit Khan, Nisktar-eIshg, 1, Ms, f.203a; Azad 
Bilgram!, Khagiea-s-'Anirah, p. 152. 

2, Husain Quit Khan, Mishtar-z-'Iskg, I, Ms., f. 2032. 

$. Arci, SirSjuddin ‘Ali Khan, Majma'unnafais, Ms., p. 56a. 

4, Rieu, Catalogue of the Persion Mss. in the British Museum, p. 708b. 

5. (i) Sher Khan Lodht, Mirdtul KhayB!, p. 386, 

(ii) Azad Bilgeamnt, Sartw-c-Acid, Ehezi-a-e-'Amirah, Yad-e-Baiza, in Ma‘trif 
for August 1946p. 86. Khazina-e-‘Anirak, p. 152, In Sarw-e-Azid it is 
Barlas which is palpably an error made by the calligraphist. 
(iii) Ifdkhas, ‘Abdul Wahbab, Tazkirah-e-Benazir, p. 39, 
(io) Khughgi in Ma'trif, May 1972, p, 958. 
6, Glossary - of Turkish Words, p. 116; Dughlat, Tartkh-e-Rashtdi, p. 3; 
Shah Nawaz Khin, Ma‘dsirul Umara, Vol. Ul, pp. 258-60, 
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was first assumed by Iradamet Barlds, the eighth ancestor of Amir 
‘TimUr,1 All the Timuris are, therefore, Barlases, and keeping in 
view the genealogy? of Babur, which shows that he was a descendant 
of Timtir, we can safely say that the illusteious Barlases ruled over 
India for many centuries, till they were displaced by the British in 
1837 Ap. Now we turn to the Arlat sept. On the death of the 
father of Chingiz Khan, his mother married one Menglik Izka, who 
was a pious and virtuous man, The second son of Menglik Izka was 
named Arlit and from him came the tribe of Arlats.3 Thus the 
Barlases and the Arlats have a glorious’ history and numerous 
prominent members of these tribes are mentioned in different history 
books4 of the Mughuls. Owing to the widespread popularity. of these 
tribes‘one can be easily misled to believe that Bedil was either a Barlas 
oran Ariat, 

But the evidence of about half a dozen of his biographers cannot 
be brushed aside. The author of tar-e-Ishq, who wroté this 
Tazkirah in 1232/1817 (Oty Sy =43, being the chronogram)5 and who 
says Bedil was a Barlds, was not a contemporary of our poet. His 
statement, therefore, cannot be trustworthy. Kh&n Arzi, who says 
that the poet was an Arlat, though a contemporary, seems to have 
taken no pains in finding out the tribe of Bedil. He says that he saw 
him only twice’ in the beginning of the reign of the Emperor 
Farrukh Siyar (1713-1719 a.p.).. In this connection I place my-utmost 
reliance on Sher Khan Lodhi, the author of Miratu! Khayal, who, 
after writing the account of Bedilin his Tazgkirak showed it to the 
poet himself, who was satisfied? with what Sher Khan had written 
about him, There we leern that Bedil was an Ar It has already 
been pointed out8 that Khushgtl, in his Safine, Azad Bilgramt in all of 
his three Tazkirafs, ‘Abdul Wahhab Iftiebar in his Taghirah-e-Benazir, 
are all unanimous in declaring that Bedil belonged to the Arlas tribe. 
The author of ‘“Igd-e-Surayya also joins? them, Out of these four 


1 -¢-Rezhidt, p. 51 (in introduction), 

2, ‘Abdul Gaal, The Genealogical History of the Tatars, pp. 49-50, 

3, Davy, Institutes of Timur, p. 312. 

4, (i) Dughtat, Tarteh-eRashidt, pp. 75, 108, 140, 141, 195, etc, 
(ii) “AIT Yoadt, Sharafuddin, Zafarndme, pp. 52, 692. 
(iii) Babu, Memoirs of Babur, pp. $0, 235, 298, 299, 302, etc, 
(io) Abul Fazal, Atn-e-Akbart, p, 280. 

. Husain Quit Khao, Vishlar-e-(Izhg, Ms, f. 209, 

Ari, Majma‘un Ne, Ms., £. 56a. 

Sher Khaa Lodhi, Mirdtul Khayal, p. 390. 

Page 3, supra. 

Mushaft, Ghulam: Hamdaal, ‘Zqd-e-Surayy’, p, 16. 
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iographers, the last two are not contempotaries of Bedil, As regards 
Ehughgt, he used to Bedil daily, and he says he was with him 
more than a thousand! times, It means that at least for about three 
years Khushet constantly visited Bedil. So far as Azid Bilgrami 
concerned, he has admittedly? collected more details regarding the {ife 
of the poets he mentions than most of the other biograph More- 
over, in the Catalogues of the’ Persian and Arabic Manuscripts of the 
Bankiptic} and Behar’ Libraries, too, we find that the name of the 
tribe to which Bedil belonged has been mentioned as Arla, Now in 
Nariil Absdir,8 a dictionary of the Turkish language written in the 
reign of Muhmmad Shah, the Mughul Emperor (1719-1789 a.p.), we 
read that Aris is indeed the name of a Mughul tribe. Aris tribe, 
though less conspicuous, is, therefore, the tribe to which Bedil belonged. 
The etymology of the word Arlas is unknown, though the author of 
Asifel Lughat writes that ‘the ninth intellect’ is called Arlés. 


Nothing definite is known about the date of the migration of 
Bedil’s ancestors to India. Originally, they belonged to TUran—a" 
country beyond the River Oxis—and lived in Bokhara. Research 
regarding the question of Bedil’s ancestors, who first migrated to 
India, has also been fruitless, This much alone is known that for. 
many generations his forefathers were soldiers.6 But we tread surer 
ground when we come to speak of Bedil’s father—Mirzi ‘Abdul 
Khiliq.7 He was a well-to-do soldier 8 ; but, very easly? in his life, 
he renounced the world and lived the ofa stfi devoted te the 
Absolute Reality. Through the spiritual assistance of a saint, 
Maulana Kamal,‘ he had the rare fortune of being instructed in the 


in Mat@rif for May 1942, 
2. Sprenger, A., A Catalugue of the Arabic, 
af the Libraries of the Kings of Oudh, p. 144, 
3. Ms No. 381, Bankipur is properly the westera suburb of Patna. 
4. Ms, No. 410, . 
5. Rai Dhan, Narul Absa, Ms. £., 432-A. 
6. Bedil, Chibar ‘Unzur, Saféart Edita 
ed the Army in keeping wich the trad f 
7, _KbGchea, in Me‘arif, May 1942, p, 358 Khuchgt gives this name, but Hashim 
Shiiq Afandi—a Profesor of Persisa Literature in Kabul University—possessis a 
manusctiot Kulliat of Bedil, in which 2t the end of the Rugg! 
of the Masnavi Mufit-A’zam, User the following statement : 


Persian and Hindastany Manuscripts 


Hero Bedil writes that he 


Gel tags My do polite. th 
But as Khusbgtt isa contemporary I bel; 
Argana, Kabul, Dalv,1929 (1370 a.1i). 
8 Shéd ‘Agimabadi, NawieWafan, p. 70. Oriental College Magazine, 
August 1932. 
9, Kbushgi in Me'arif, May 1942, p. 
10, Bedil, Xulliyat, U1, p. 2i (Gafdart Edition), 


scribe wroteit in 1296 a.m. (1820 a.p.). 
ve him. For Highim Shiiq’s Kulliyatsce 
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Path by the spirit of Shaikh ‘Abdul Q@dir Jilani (470-560 a.4., 
1077-1164 a.p.) himself, who was undoubtedly mainly responsible for 
the popularisation of the new note of passion and emotion in ortho- 
dox Islam, introduced into more incellectual circles by Ghazzili.t 
Mirza ‘Abdul Kbaliq thus belonged to the famous Qadiri? order of 
the Sufis, which had entered India, through Sind, in 1482 A.D, 


When Mirza ‘Abdul Kbfliq was quite an old3 man, at avery 
auspicious hourin 1054 aH. (16t4 a.D.}, a son was born to him. 
Mirza Abul Qasim Tirmizita SUfl Sayyid and intimate friend of 
Mirza ‘Abdul Khaliq, was well versed in ‘Mathematics5 and Astrology. 
He foretold a brilliant future for the child, and, to commemorate 
this happy occasion, he brought forth two chronograms : uF yé3 and 
quibsil, each yielding the year 1054 a.m, Tittle did the family know 
at that time that the handsome child, who was indeed a divine gift 
(u3 43), would one day be one of the elect (Gls) of the world. 
As he hed an unshakably profound faith in the spiritual eminence 
of Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jil@ni, Mir2z’ ‘Abdul Kh@liq wanted to 
perpetuate the memory of this fealty in the name of his son who 
was called ‘Abdu! Qadir.6 = 

The place where this child was born has been variously given by 
the Tazkirah-writers. Mic Qudratullah Qasim, the author of 
Majniti‘a-e-Naghz, who wrote this Tazkirak in 1221 ag. (1806 a.p.) 
says that ‘Abdul Qadir was born in Bokhara, and came to India in 
his childhood,? It may be noted that Mir Sihib made this state- 
ment full eighty-eight years after the death of Bedil. ‘Abdul Ghaftr 
Nassakh wrote hi Sakhun-e-Shu'are in 1281 a.g. (1864 A.D.) and he too 
has the same views? about the birthplace of Bedil but it appears his 
authority is none other than Mir Qudratullah Qasim. As already. 
Bokhara must have been the native? town of Bedil’s 
‘ancestors, but it cannot be the birthplace of the poet as asserted in 
Majmit'a-eNoghe, Mir Qhulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, the well-known 
weiter of the three Tazkiraks—Yade Baiza, Sarw-e-Azad, and Khazdna-e 


tacan, in History of Sufism by Arberry, Entroduction xi. 
dee was started by the renowned Sheik ‘Abdul Qadir 


, Qudratullah, MajmitesMaphe, U5. A fantastic sory was 
that Bedi? was born in Radakhibea, where tribe GA2H) of 
documentary proof was, however, produced, 

‘Abdul Ghafir, Sobhunee-Siu'ara, p. 73. 

9, Page 3, supra, 
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ah, and whe is, we know, very scrupulous about giving facts, 
definitely invall the three books that Bedil was horn in ‘Azi Jabad 
Azfad BilgrSmi (born 1116/1704), it must be borne in mind, 
a contemporary of Bedil, though much younger in age. 
Internal evidence too can be easily arrayed on the side of Azad. 
never Bedil writes ebout Bihar and its towns one is emphatically 
eto believe that he is well acquainted with the province, and 
ably this would have been impossible unless he had passed @ 
erable period of his early life in that pact of the country. 
is, besides, an implicit reference to his attachment for Bihar in 
sterl! which Bedil wrote in his old age from Dehli, to someone 
in Bihar, He wrote: 
MT Le ales "Aine So po 
[Accept my congratulations for enjoying a happy life in Bihar 
Province]. 

is shows that he had a warm corner in his heart for the province 
A verse,2 too, is worth serious consideration 


ay Sp pS ent y A peed eS ole uly ae be 
[We, the unlucky fellows, are the bubbles produced by the tears 
of disappointment, 
The people of Bengt have their houses completely on water 
(leading quite a precarious Hife)]. 
re we find a clear reference to his homeland. Bihar and Bengal 
those days meant one and the same territory. Kbaa- Arzti, 
tainly, had this fact in mind when he wtote in Majma'uh Nafais 
t during his carly days Bedil tived3 in Bengal. Someone might 
“At the most we conclude from these facts that Bedil was a 
Gri, and he must have been called ‘Azim&b&di as, according to 
yyid Sulaiman Nadvi, who himself belongs to Bihar,S towns 
ole in Bihdr are often called ‘Azimabadis.”” He may be told 
t the central place, from where Bedil in his early life had been 
making journeys® to other places, was Patna, and this could not’ be 
case unless it was his native town. 


Hi 


138. Here Bedil speaks clearly about bis éld age. 

2. Bedil, Kullisat, Saidari Edition, Geaciiyat, 35, 

3. Arad, Majma'un Nofair, Ms., f. 868. ‘The original statement reads: 
2p ot HES 2 

4. Matarif, August 1946, p. 94. 

5, Urdu Magecine, January 1928, 

Pages 12, 23, 26, 29 infrs. 
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Moreover, not only Azid Bilgramt but other biographers also 
assert definitely that Bedi was born in ‘Agimabad Patna. Husain 
Quli Khan ‘Astn’bAdi writes in Migttare‘Ighg st sul ple 33 daa 
seis sy [Bedil was born in Ate Jats ‘Similarly, 
‘Wazir ‘All ‘Azim@badf says in Mitrtijul Kh red pic) Ae 


+l ot) [His (Bedil’s) birchplace is the beau! fal to areas zimadad]. 
Shad ‘Azim@badi even mentions} the quarter in which Bedil lived. 


He says : ‘Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil belonged to ‘Azimabad Patna 
proper and the aged people say he lived in the Pattan Devi 
quarter.”” 7 
It may be noted that all the authorities quoted above hail from 
‘Agimabad. This fact shows that the belief that Bedil belonged to 
this town is shared by all the writers of that place and has been 
handed down from one generation to another. In a recently publish- 
ed booklet,4 welt sol ya! ys, Bedil has again been claimed as 
‘Apimabadi. Finally, we come to the short biographical sketch of 
Bedil given in the Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the 
Oriental Public Librory, Benkipur, where all what I have said so far has 
been tersely summeds up : 
«Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil. ... son of Mirza ‘Abdul E:haliq 
of Turkisn origin, belonging to the Chaghtai tribe of 
Arlas, was born in ‘Agimabad Patna in au. 1054 (A.D. 
1644) for which date the word «hs! is a chronogram.”” 
Now Bankipur is a suburb of Patna anda part of the Patna muni. 
cipality, This life-sketch of Bedil, therefore, must be based on 
authentic facts. In view of all this, I affirm unhesitatingly7 that 
Bedil was born in ‘Agimabad Patna, and that he must have passed 
at least a considerable part of his early life in the Pattan Devi 
quarter of the town, as stated by St ‘Azimabadi.8 


], Sesain Quit Kbaa ‘A: Rar-e“Tehq, Ms. €, 2038 

2. Wavir ‘All Khao ‘Aninab3dt, Miraiul Khayal, Ms.; date of compesition 
$257 an. CEB4L AD. 

3. Shad ‘Agimabadi, “Wowd-eWatan, p. 220; in Matdrif, August 1946, p. 95. 
‘The origisal quotation follows: 
Be ce OS Bl ot chee Lath OUT ee eds 

= BZA) un End oy toe Ne a 

4, Dardai, Mutiouddin, Muhammad, Gel! 33)! y3! jl, pp. 21-25. 

5 See under Manuscript No. 631 of this Catalogue, Vol. IL, published, 
Calcutta 1912, 


6. O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers, Paina, 180. 

2, 1 have deliberately avoided to anention Akbarabad, Delhi and Lahore, 
which cities have been given by Kbushgt, ‘Ali Quit Hidayat, and Tahir Nagre 
abadt respectively ay the native places of Bedil. During his lifetime our poet 
lived in these cities at one time or the other. 

8, See above, : 
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Numerous references haye so far been made to ‘A: imabad, I: 

would, therefore, be desirable to give here @ brief “history aad 
geography of this place, 
‘AgimAbad is -the Patliputrat of ancient times,. which was the 
tal of Megdha. When it was being built, Buddha (500 B.c.) 
predicted that it would become a great city. Later, Patliputra came 
to be called Patna. In 1704 A.D, it was re-christened ‘Azimabad? by 
jts Governor, Prince ‘Azimushshla, a grandsoa of the Emperos 
‘Aurangzeb, As Bedil wes born in 1644 4.D., it was then still called 
Patna, and, as he was an old man of sixty when it changed its name 
and became ‘Avimabad, Bedil always calls it Patna? in his writings. 
Nowadays again it is Patna of old days and is the capital? of Bihar, 
aad the headquarters town of Patna District. It is situated on the 
south bank of the Ganges. 

‘At the time when Bedil was born, Shah Jahin, the magnificent 
Mughul Emperor, was ruling over India. He had ascended the throne 
in 1628 a.p, (1037 a.#.), and during the sixteen years that had elapsed 
till the birth of Bedi, Shih Jehan had fully established his claim for 
being an illustrious monarch. His armies had been victorious$ in 
all the campaigns that he had undertaken. His last gain was 
Qandhar,é surrendered in 1638/a-0. (1047 AH), to the Imperial 
Armies by ‘AI Mardin Khin, its Governor. Since then necessity for 
terprise had not arisen, The Emperoc’s 
1 prestige and consequently there was 
Jistice was administered 


entering upon a military ¢ 
victories had established Impe 
perfect peace and tranquillity in the Empire 
equitably, a general sense of security prevailed, and trade and industry 
fiourished.? 

“Shah Jahn had a natural taste for magaificence and elegance, 
The unrivalled Peacock Throne3—an exquisite specimen of workmanship 
in jewels and precious stones—was constructed for him in 1634 4.v. 
(10% A.x.) costing one crore of rupees, Foundations of the grandest 


1, Cunningham, Alexander, The Ancient Crography of India, pp. 452-56. 
2, O'Malley, Bikar and Orissa District Gazetteers, Patna, 198 
3. Bedil, Kulligat, Safdart Ediion ; Chstdr ‘Ungur, 50, 124. 
4. O'Malley, and Orissa District Gazetteers, Patna, 165. 
‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, Pedshihniima, Vol. 1, Part A, pp. 246, 258, Part_b, 
p. 106, ibid., in Elliot and Dowson, p. 93. KhAM Khia, Muntobhabul Lab36, 1, 
pp. 410-461, 475, 509-25. $ 

6. in, Mantakha bul Lubab, 1, pp, 536-559, 
ra Mal, Luthut Tawarikh-e-Hind, in Etllot and Dowson, p. 172. 
‘Abdul Hamid Lasori, Ped shahnama, Vol. 1, Pact A, p. 139, ibid., Part B, p. 78. 

B, Jale izals Rips! isthe chronogeam which occurs ina poem by Haji 
Mubamaad Jaa Quesi, which was eagraved in the canopy of the throne. 2For the 
ee KURT Khan, Muntabhabul Lub35, Part I, p. 503, 
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the Empire, ie. of Shih Jahantbad! were laid on the 25th of 
Hijja 1048 a.m. (29th April 1639) and constructions were going on 
apace under the directions of the ablest of the royal engineers, 
furetéz Mabel, the dearly loved wife of Saah Jahn, had died? on 
the 7th of June 1631 (17th of Zulga‘d 1040) in childbirth, gazing with 
tearful eyes at her royal consort, whe later on gave expression’ to his 
affection and sorrow in the elegant and chaste Taj. The marble 
monuments on its inner platform were completed in 1033 4.m.4 (1643 
A.D.) ayear before the birth of Bedil. Thus the,blessed child was 
porn ina world whose imagination had been tickled by the magui- 
ficence and graciousness of Shah Jahan, 

It may also be borne in mind that at this occastion, the Emperor 
had banned the practice of prostration’ before the throne, and had re- 
introduced the Islamic calendar. ‘The objections, so vociferously raised 
hy al-Mujaddid,S had thus been removed. Moreover, he had struck 
coins? bearing the orthodox religious views, had arrived at a settlement 
with the Deccani Muslim rulers to the effect that the first three caliphs 
of Islam should not be abused,8 and he had also visited, as a pilgrim, 
publicly, the tombs of Khwaja Mu'inuddin® Chishti Ajmer (in 1046/ 
4636 and 1059/1643) and Khwaja Nizamuddin Awliya!0 of Dehli (in 
1048/1638). The orthodox Muslims felt glorified and they adored Shah 
Jahiin asa hero. Shih Jahiin was, therefore, at the climax of his power, 
influence, and popularity when Bedil opened his eyes in this world. 

He had opened his eyes in this world, but before reaching 
mantood he had yet to pass through the stage of infancy. Bedil 
himself gives an account! of those days, At that time he could not 
distinguish good from bad, and man from woman. He was only 
sucking nourishment from the breasts of his loving mother and, when+ 
ever the supply ofsweet mill stopped, he used to cry bitterly. 
For him this period had really the blessings!? of paradise, Wherever he 


1, ‘Tndyat Khan, Ghat Fahan Nama, in Blliot and Dowson, VIl, p. 89. 
2. ‘Abdel Hamid Lahorl, Padshaheams, Vol. 1, Part A, p. 384. 
3. Fergusson, Mughal Architecture, p, 284, 
4 KbSA Khan, Muntakbul Lxbab, Vol. 1, p. 896. 
5. Ioid., p. 397. ‘Abdul Hamid Labor, fihnama, Vol. f, Pact A, p. 10. 
6. 971-1034 a.xt. For the biographical sketch of thir eminent saint, whose 
full name is Shaiks Abmad Sirhindi, see Fardqi, Burhia Anmad, The Mujaddid’s 
Conception of Tauhid, pp. 5-18. 
7. ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, Padshaknma, Vol. I, Part A, p. 91, 
,, Part B, pp. 145, 178. 
+, Vol. TT, p, 344. 
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y, it turned out to’ be a soothing cot, and at every place a nur: 
lap welcomed his head. Gradually he began to recognise his parents, 
+ and learnt to utter pappal and mamma, and then, after crawling for 
some days ca the ground, he managed to tread here and there. H's 
innocent monosyllabic? utterances were loved by all. Soom he was 
into the purdah-observing homes, and 


running, going freely ever 
chattering and laughing. 
When he was’ about four years and a half? his father, 
Mirai ‘Abdul Khfliq, breathed his last, and Bedi! was left an orphan, 
. Brilliant reminiscences* of the paternal care were the only thing he 
could recollect in later years about his father. Now he was under the 
protection of Mitzi Qalandar,? «’Step-brother and also disciple of his 
father. For some time no attention was paidS towards the education 
of Bedit, but inthe beginning of the sixth month of the. sixth year of 
his life, his mother, a virtuous lady, taught him the alphabet, and 
thea he was put under the charge of teachers. He finished readin 
the Holy Quran? after the incredibly short period of seven months. 
This shows he was highty intelligent. His mother had also died by 
that time,§ and ke was now under the sole charge of Mirza Qalandar. 
He learnt Arabic grammar? and Persian prose and verse till he 
was ten years old. His mind was not yet mature for philosophy. 
In spite of this, while speaking of new vistas of thought that were slowly 
and steadily opening before his mind in those days, ke says, “Every 
crowd that I saw served as a Matta contributing towards my 
perfection, and every word that fell on my ears guided mea step 
further, Every subtle point used to unfold before me a book of 
mysteries, aad every aphorism revealed volumes of truth. Such @ 
penetrating mind had been granted to me by the bountiful God |" 


1, Bedil, Caukar 'Uniur, Gefdar’ Edition, p. 5, 

2. Ibid., p. 7, 

3, KhushgG in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p. 353, 

4. Chokar ‘Unsur, Safdari Edition, p. 5, He mouras his father in this verse: 
BL Sy stl 5 LT ay ys le By iy lt date 


[The sun glided away, and only a briltiant twilight was in sight, 
The river moved to the other bank and the pear! was left behiad,} 
5, Khushgd in Matari/, May 1942, p. 359, Kbushgt says a 
a bro me mother but different fat 
6 Chakar ‘Unjur, Safdart Edition, p. 5. 
7. Kbushgd in Mé‘arif, May 1942, p. 959, that ke finished the Holy Quréa 
deach of his father, bat Bedil himself contradicis him in Chahar ‘Ungur 


before ti 
at page 5, 
8. Khese May 1942, p. 35 


9. Chekdr ‘Unyur, Safdaet Edition, py 6. Khudbga in Ma'erif, May 1942, 
359, t 
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At this time! when he was studying rhetoric and learning lessons 
one of his class-fellows used to 
come tothe Maktab chewing the fregrant clove jilly flower ( Ji3). 
Whenever the boy smiled or talked, the air was filled with sweet smell. 
This perfume stirred his latent creative faculties, and Redil composed 


A strange perfume comes out of his mouth, 
Is it the fragrance of the clove jilly flower or that of rose, 
‘Or there comes the sweet smell of the musk of Cathay 2} 
All who heard this quataia weee surprited, ‘They could not believe 


that suchagem could be produced by a boy of ten, While talking 
about this composition, Bedil himself fecls glorified. 

is life, when he had finished the Kdjia and 
had just commenced the Sharah-e-Mulla Flmi,? a strange episode cut 
short Bedil’s regular education, One day, two of his teachers* were 
holding discussion about inflections in, Arabic grammar. In the heat 
of discussion, their jugular veins swelled, their eyes grew red-hot, and 
they lost their temper. 3 Qalandar happened to be there, 
He thought if 2 life of devotion to Arabic studies ultimately results in 
such a shameless and childish behaviour, then woe upon schooling. 
He asked his nephew to leave the school forthwith and study the 
famous werks of the master-writers of Persian at home. He reminded 
him that the chronograms pai yadand wixil, discovered by an 
eminent saint, Mirza Abul Qasim Ticmizi, predicted’ extraordinary 
intellectual and spiritual achievements and Bedil should, therefore, 
study privately, looking for guidance only to God, the Omniscient and 
Omnipotent. From that day he began to acquire knowledge with 
extraordinary sclf-devotion and emerged finally as a self-taught genius. 
We have to see how it happened. 

Before crossing the Khyber Pass and coming into India, the 
al Asia had attained a high degree of civilisation, 
and their sciences had alceady reached their culminating point, I will 
only mention the names of Albirtini (362-440 a.H.—972-1048 a.p.) 


7-0-5 shq, Ms. f. 2048; 
ne 


hq, €.2082, and 


@ 
3. Khushga in Matdrif, May 1942, p, 360, Also. 
etal of th Ari and Peon Mar ef Banker. 
G says these were two “a den, but Basil wate 
tp I eel Ob aa Peet aslle 5 jx) 
“az2ls pe BY OYs= “Aes Sheil 
Tasy were, therefore, teachers, See Chakir Unjur Safdact Edition, pp. 25, 26. 
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and Tbn Sina (370-427 a.w.—-920-1035-6 A..), ‘They flourished in the 
territories from which came the main exodus of Muslims to Ind 
About Ibn Sina, Bartold says that he mastered! the entire scientific 
* Knowledge of his epoch and expounded it in arrintelligible aad artistic 
formin his KitGbusk Shifa, which deals wich logic, physics, metaphysics, 
astronomy and theology.2 When the Musli d conquered India, 
they sat dowa to propagate their sciences, and very soon, even in the 
days of ‘Ald-ud-Din Khiljf (crowned in 695/1298) the seats of learnil 
in this country vied with those which the Muslims had left in Bokhara, 
Samargand, and Khawarzim. Philosophy, Metaphysics, Exegesis, 
Jurisprudence, Theology, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography were 
taught.3 During the Mughul period, the educational activities of che 
fuslims received a further impetus owing to continued peace and 
court patronage and encouragement, The highest pitch4 was reached 
during the reign of Shah Jahan who, besides being a strong ruler, was 
a bibliophile, and made notes on manuseripts,S Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqg® 
(died 1052/1642), Maulvi ‘Abdul Hakim Sialkoti? (died 1067/1656-7) 
and Shaikh Muhammad Afzal JaunpuriS (died 1062/1651-52) were 
some of the distinguished ‘ulema of his times, Sa‘dullah Khan ‘ANam?? 
(died 1056/1655-6), the renowned Prime Minister of Shh Jahan, 
knew the Holy Quran by heart, and at the same time was proficient in 
all the sciences in vogue in those days. 

We have spoken of India in general, but the ‘il@ga, where Bedi! 
was passing the impressionable period of his life, was still more fortue 
nate in having the most enlightened ‘ulema and scholars and the best 
seminaries, It had maintaiaed, since earlier times, the proud dis- 
tinction of having high traditions of learning. Nalanda,l® the most 
famous seat of Buddhist learning in ail India, was situated in this very 
‘il@qa.. When Amir TimGr pillaged the country from the Indus to the 
Ganges in 1398 a.p, Dehli was ransacked and its people were 
slaughtered. The biilliant luminaries of Islam fled for their life to 
the East. Synchronising with these times, fortunately, the Kings of 
the East, or the Shari Kings, were cstablishing themselves in 


. Bartold, Musselman Culture, p. 99. 
. Ibid, p. 69. . 
al, Tarith-e-Feroce Ghatt, p, 952. Ficighta, vol. I, pp, 120-22, 


‘Abdul Hamid Lahorl, Padshehname, UB, p. 341. 

as called Wiley WidT by al-Mujaddid, See Rabmia 
‘Ulemi-e-Hind, p. 110. 

8, Rahman ‘All, Tagkirah-t-'Ulema-i-Hind, p. Wl. 

9, Khaft Khan, Muntabiabal, Lubab, I, p. 571. 

40, Gunningham, The Ansient Geography of India, p. 449, 
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Jeunpur. Tbrdhim Shah, who reigned from 1401 to 1449 ap., was the 
most prominent of the Kings of the East. He was an enlightened 
patron of atts and learning. Ali the Muslim scholars and ‘ulema, 
therefore, flocked to Jaunpur and there they set up many seminaries,? 

A new era of enlightment was thus inaugurated, and the country, 
right upto the ancient city of Paina,? became « cradle of learning and 
culture. So much so that Shah Jahan ones remarked with a glimmer 
of delight in his eyes: cul let Guys, Le. ‘Our East bears com- 
parison with Shiraz in respect of learning.’ The works of the later 
thinkers of Iran had been introduced in India during the days of 
Akbar the Great, and were included in the courses of study.¢ After 
mastering the works of his predecessors, Mulla Muhammad Jaunpuri 
(died -1062/1651-2) had written his philosophical treatise—Shamse 
Bazight’—in 1042/1632-3 which stands out even today as a monament 
of learning and exposition. 

From amongst the distinguished ‘ulema of Bihar proper, we come 
across Mulla Mohyuddin Mohan Bibari® (died 1068/1657- -8) who was 
the teacher of Aurangzeb, Side by side with Bedil, Ghulam Yabya 
Bihari? (died 1128/1715-6) and Qazi Muhibbullah Bih&ci8 (died i119/ 
1707) were also getting cones Later, the former earned a name 
as a philosopher, and the latter was called the virtual ocean of 
learning. 

It is.apparent that the environments in Bih@r were at this time 
very conducive to the attainment of knowledge. All sorts of 
facilities were available end one could reap benefit according to one’s 
bent of mind and circumstances. We know that Bedil had been 
asked by his uncle to study the masterpieces of Persian prose and verse 
athome. He had been advised to collect selected? verses and beautiful 
passages from different authors and then to show them to his uncle. 
Tt was essentially a research work. Conventional ways being aban- 
dened, £edil silently applied himself to poetical works, and refection 
ailliconotutratigncpecana Rig axconit rate Gleanings of the day 
were read out to Mitzi Qalandar, his uncle, whose appreciation 


iddin ZafarBbaet, To 
2, Ibid, 2. Sabhat 


F; 
The province of ‘Agtuabad (Ethie) has also be 
East. - 


3, Read, Ghulim ‘All Bilgract, Ma'zeirul Kiram, 1, p. 221, ‘ 
4, Ibid. p 238. The names cf Dawwaal, Mir Sadruddla, Mir Ghiy3e. 
etc., have been mentioned, 
5, Thid., p. 257, 
8. Azad, Ghulam ‘Ai Bi 
e Hails ‘Ali, Tazkirah-e-'Ulemive-Hind, p. 1 
175, 
2. Bedil, ‘Ghalir “Ungur, Saflart Edition, p. 27. 


quoted in Haydtnesghiby, p. 12. 
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encouraged Bedil. Sometimes on hearing some elegant verse Mirai 
Qalandar was moved to ecstasy and used to compose couplets extem- 
pore. In view of the inspiration that Bedil received from his uncle, 
he counts him as one of his teachers. He says that he learnt good 
manners also from his uncle. 

Mire? Qalandar, though illiterate, had a keen perception and 
could versity extempore with a fair degree of elegance. Once he had 
a piece of yellow! silk tied over his eyes on account of some eye 
trouble, Someone enguired about it and he replied off-hand : 
cesta] EN ELS pte AT Ap pede ctlath S32 oye Syl Aare 

[My liver bleeded as I was debarred from seeing you. 

What should my eyes do, when your eyes have cast them off ?} 
He was also extraordinarily strong and energetic.? In a single 
pull, he could uproota date-palm, with a rope of horse’s hair tied 
to its stem some five o¢ six fect deep in the earth. He could break 
the hardest stone of apricot, under the pressure of his thumb, end 

- could easily straighten the twisted articles of inflexible steel. The 
army unit which wes commanded by him was always victorious 
at the battlefield, Once fighting in Hazira, he showed his fortitude 
and resolution in a strange way. In the heat of the action his hee! 
was dislocated and his shank bons fractured, Qalmiy and silently he 
set right bis heel, tied pieces of arrows round the feactured bone, and 
continued fighting for full theee days, till he was victorious. Then he 
told his companions what had happencd, and all were surprised. 

Scorpions could not move under his shadow and locks opened as 
soon as he pointed at them wish his forefinger. The former novel 
trait, he said, was inborn, and the latter he had acquired by repeating 
constantly for full five years : ti y—an attribute of God. When he 
was feeling severely feverish, he would drink 300 Misqalé of ghee at 
a drought and regarded it as health-giving syrup ; and he used to put 
ground pepper in his eyes to cure them of soreness. 


1. Bedil, Ghehar ‘Ungur, Gafdart Editioa, p. 28, 
2. Ibid., p. 23. 
3. Khushga says th 2 be: Mirza Qalandar was in the service of 


Prince Shuji’, We know that Pri 
Jahan when ke went to Kabul in 10: 
Balkh campaign. It is just posible that Mirea Qalandar accompanied the 
armics of Bt on that occasion, When the Mughul atmies retreated in 1057 
AM. (1647 ap), they were attacked by the heartless Hazdeas in the way. But 
Leannot say dafnitely that Mirzd Qalecdar experienced a fracture of his shaak bone 
atthat time. SeeKhushed in Me‘arif, May 1942, p. 359, Kkafi Khia, Muntakhabut 
Lubat, I, pp, 660, 676, 620, 

4, Gs is equivalent to 
Dictionary, 1, p, 813. 
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(1646 A.p.} in connection with the arduous 
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He lived a life of contentment! having no relish for nice dishes. 
He practised austerity, and, with a view to self-mortification, every 
now and then, he observed forty days of devotion and seclusion, as a 
consequence of which he would grow very thin and weak and only the 
entreaties of his friends compelled him to give up the severe self- 
discipline for some time. He said, “ Strict self-discipline is essential 
if you wish to achieve perfection.” We have also seen that he was a 
disciple? of Miczd ‘Abdul Ehdliq—Bedil’s father. He had no liking 
for having an established home.® Bedil says,4 “ Mirz& Qalandar had 
covered all the stages of the Path and belonged to the Qaditi order of 
Sufism.” 

Tt has already been related that Mirza ‘Abdul Khaliq had deep- 
rooted? faith in a saint named Maulana Kamal, Mirzi Qalandar too 
was a great believer in the spiritual eminence of this holy personage. 
Maulana Kamal belonged to Rani Sagar®~-a town in Bihar about 
sixty miles to the west of Patna. With a lowliness of spirit he had 
combined elevation of mind. He was the phoenix of his age in 
mysticism, and, in hii regard for the canon law, he was a model for 
others. The Qadiri order of saints received much celebrity in Bihar 
because of the supreme excellence of his personality. 

Bedil had kaown him from his very childhood, But at one time 
things took such a turn that Maulana Kamal began to bestow increas- 
ingly more attention upon the prom'sing boy. Bedil was interested in 
ifcantations§ from his infancy. He would attend people at sick-bed, 
used to put his persona! amulet around their necks, and recited the 
Holy Quran (i.e. Jee!! 3.), for invoking the blessings of God. Ailing 
persons, Bedil says, were thus relieved of their trouble, In this way © 
he had developed interest in amulets and charms. Now, one day, 
Bedil overhcard? Maulana Kamil telling e charm to Mirza Qalandar. 
for exercising the evil spirits. Itso happened that, on a certain day, 
when Bedil was playing with his mates, he was told that a woman was 
being tortured to death by some evil spifit. Several exorcisers were 
called, but of no avail. A man, who could enter the woman's apart- 
ments, was sent for, and Bedil decided to try the charm of the Maulana, 
When the man came Bedil asked him to breathe the plisl mu! on the 
nail of the woman’s thumb. She was aan i salveveads When 


1, Beil, Chatir ‘Unsur, Galdari Edition, p. 24, 
2, Page IT, supra. 

3. Chahar ‘Ungur, Safdast Edition, p, 7. 

4. Teid. 

5. Page 5, supra. 
6. Choker *Ungur, Safdari Edition, p. 9. 


Tid, p. 6. \ 
8. Ibid, p. 7. Bedil’s interest in charmscontisued till he was 25 (Chahar 
"Ugur, 110-20). 
9. Thid,, p.8. 
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Malin’ Kamil heard the whole story, he was immensely pleased and 
gave Bedil his book of amutets which he had collected during the 
whole course of his life. From that day Maula Kamal began to 
shower his favours upon Bedil. 

Itis evident that Bedil was fnitiated into mysticism by Mirza 
Qalandar and Maulén& Kam@l, who, by their personal example of 
self-renunciation, had inculcated in him disinterested love which is 
the basis of SUfism. E:hushgtl says that in the art of versification too 
Mauldaa Kamal was the teacher of Bedil. 

When Bedil composed his first quatraia, he had been discouraged 
‘by some people who had remarked that such a nice piece of poetry 
could not be produced by a lad of ten. Nevertheless, at that very 
time,? he felt some mysterious vibrations in his soul which impélled him 
to speak outin'verse, He destroyed his compositions, for fear of the 
critics, although every hemistich was colourful like the rainbow and 
lofty like the crescent, During those days he wrote? in the style of the 
classical Persian poets. 

On account of his carly contact with the custodians of esoteric 
doctrine, Bedit was led to believe that he too was destined to share 
their secrets. This belief had a profound inQuence over his career as 
a poet, and from the very beginning he thought that whenever he 
composed a couplet, he divulged a secret. It was pechaps because of 
this that originally he adopted Ramzi as his Takhallus, But Khushgo 
says, One day Bedil was studying the Gulist@s, When ia its preface 
he reached the foliowing hemistitch : 

Sh aS ag alte fdas 

[What should a man without heart (i.e. lover) 

Say about the untraceable God.?] 
he was moved to excitement, and after he had prayed for guidance 
from the spirit of Haz, he decided to change his Takhellus from 
Ramzi to Bedil.’* 

There was another saint, named Shah-c-Muldk,$ in whose company 
Bedil learnt much about the Unicen, Shih-e-Muldk was above ali 
worldly considerations, cared little for food and drink, even remained 
naked and lived for a Jong time under a tree in Sard-e-Benares, 
which is at a distance of about four miles from Rant Sagar, the town 


Khushgi, ia Maarif, May 1922, p. 900. “y 
ch 


1. 
2. Chukar ‘Unsur, Safdari Edition, p, 48. 

3, Ibid. 

4. Khushga, in Mo'drif, May 1942, p, 361. Husain Qu!l Khia, howsver, says 


in Nishter-e-‘Tehg (Ms. £. 204-6) that Redil sought guidance from the spirit of Sa‘df, 
but I prefer Khushel because it is Diwan-e-Hafz b is invariably used for such 
purposes. ‘ 

5. Chakar 'Unrur, Safdact Edition, pp. 14-15, 
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called “Js¥l 2244 (the city of saints) by Bedil because of its being the 
nativé town of Shaikh Kamal, Mirza Qalandar lived in Rani Sager 
for some time on account of his having deep faith in the sainthood of 
Shaikh Kamél. Bedil too was there, with Mir2i Qalandar, as his 
ward and pupil. As Sard-e-Benares is not much away from Rani 
Sagar, Sh3h-e-MulOk used to come to sec Mirzi Qalandar and lived 
with him for weeks on end, The Shah was indifferent towards people 
but when left alone he would go on talking and making references to 
profound truths, One day in the course of such a soul-illuminating 
talk to himself, when Shah-e-Muldk observed that Bedil was listening 
with rapt attention, he asked him to pen down his extempore 
utterances. Most eagerly Bedil took pen and paper, and for three days 
he wrote hemistitch by hemistitch, till they were in all forty couplets, 
full of Vedanta terminology and in Rekhta, i.e. Urda. Bedil says that 
ShUh-c-Mulak uttered a thousand similar verses day and night, but 
none was wise enough to pay attention to them. He expresses his 
gratefulness to the saint in the following quatraii 
Ai wk eT AT Oly Mat i AE tye ol SF oy te ty 
A asyT eb jh UF cath atl 9 yy) ot ol 
[Bedil, how much pains have they suffered for your sake? 
‘They have taught you to versify in such an impressive manner, 
O, candle, by your flame the imagination has melred; 
Tt means they lighted you by melting their heart.] 
Bedil counts Sh8h Yaka Azad! also among his spiritual guides. 
He was a saint of high standing and had come to Ara—a town? at 
a distance of about forty miles towards the west of Patna, Crowds 
came to see the saint, As Mirzi Qalandar had no fixed abode, he was 
at that time residing in this town, and, not unexpectedly, Bedil also 
was with him, Mirz& Qalandar soon developed intimate relations 
with Shah Yaka Azad, and was full of praise for him. Whenever the 
saint returned visits, Mirz’ Qalandar felt overjoyed and accorded 
him a hearty welcome. Bedil records} a miracle displayed by Sh@h 
Yaka Azd. Once the saint was crossing the Ganges in a boat, when 
the river was overflowing its banks, He had no money, and in 
the midst of the river, he was pestered by the persistent demands 
ofthe oarsmen, All of a sudden, he stepped out of the boat, was seen 
walking on the river, and soon disappeared beyond the horizon, 


1, Gkakar ‘Ungur, Safdart Edition, p. 15, 

2. ©. Malley, Bengal District Gasetteers, ShohaSad, pp. 126-20. It ishead- 
quarters of ths district and. historic town, It has a Jima‘ Masjid—a saracenic 
building erected in the times of Aurangzeb. 

3. Chakar ‘Untur, p. 16. 
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Shah Yaka Azld, too, was very kind to Bedil, and many 
secrets about the Ulemate Reality were ua‘olded before him by the 
int, One day in the scorching heat of the sun, Sb3h Yaka Nvdd 
me suddenly to see Bedit and foretold that the excellerice of 
¢ inherent powers of Bedil would soon be recognised by men of 
sight. He also said that his own death would occur shortly and 
advised Bedil always to ponder over the meaning of the following 
verses! 


"Sst jot "SF gail cue "SH Gyldy 457 wl ‘Syl 
cet gb HIS oy O8 Gat oF SS ASE al ASL ul Py! 


Ose Oye ops phe oe or AT 6X59 7 gs 
[This visible self of yours, which you regard to be your self, 
Because of lack of self-realisation has enveloped your selfhood, 
That self is yours and not this, which is body, : 
‘That self which is above all egotistical sayings, 

Your selfhood is entombed in another, 
Tam 2 slave to the person who realises his self in this way.) 


I: was essentially an advice to show Greater: solicitude to the inner 
sclf. The same week Shih Yaka Azid gave up the Ghost, 


Mirza Qalandar, who, on all occasions, displayed readiness to pay 
homage to every saint, was also much influenced by the spiritual 
arity of another holy man of distinction named Shah Fazil,? who 
eisliked that legends about his sainthood should spread’ abroad, 
Bedil, who was particularly receptive to spiritual teaching, was also 
swayed over by this holy pers mage and in his company realised 
that: 

9S pT ie ed dle he yale eat age OVE ee 
[The company of the purc-hearted is the essence of the 
alchemy of self-sufficiency ; 
It is impossible that a drop should turn into a pearl without a 
mother-pearl.] 


Tt appears? from the statement of Bedil that, like all the $Ufis 
of that age, Shah Fazil wes not only well versed in Exegesis and Hadis 
but also in Metaphysics and Rhetoric, Bedil says that the prose of 

h Fazil rhymed like verse, uod, in the clarification of thought, 
Ris verse excelled prose. . In a discdurse Sh2h Fazi) beautifully 
described “imperfection of the phencmenai world and unreality of the 


1, Chata- Unsur, p. 20, 

2. ‘Ibid. 

3. Thid. 

4. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, pp. 26, 83, ° 
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seifhood,’? and urged: that one ‘should always contemplate of Him 
Who is remote from all imperfections. Bedil quotes Shah Fazil saying : 
gales eS jt Dat! shy Gad Glee St bp curt ey doe ye 
wie 3S Ly dyh yl 5 Ml RN Cre Ge oh Se Oy 
Tag ld pete 
[in the assembly of Unity of Appearance none but One is 
absolutely certain, How can then a ray of diversity 
appear?..., The people, who see and possess nothing 
except God, cannot attribute to themselves any quality.) 
In that very mecting someone submitted his request to ‘Shah 
Sahib in the form of the following couplet: 
ccd estat Wyye yA coed Sly SID eet ple AB? Obst ew 
[In our hut also a night can be changad into day. 
If it has not a mat, it has at least its painting] 
‘Shah SBbib was reluctant to grant the request, and asked Bedil to 
reply. He forthwith composed the following verses extempore? : 
ead at Le Cats jay 5 LE Bay FL 9 0 Sy Gg ot 
cefatil Ges Ge beth LS gb sj un Es tle ae 
ond gh L lie oly 46 9 Lae 
il Neg ye GB Ly ge oS py lan at Oj ST A 
erect ada [Sel Lejlaat yada ly bel 


ceed salt LAB 39 GAaT ge Ly 
[Come here yourself and see that in the domain of 
annihilation 
Our times are different from the ordinary serial time, 
‘The hut is only a whim and the painting of 2 mat the rust of 
mind. 
We are concerned only with sincerity and purity, 
The mat and the hut cannot have access into our realm, 
Wherever we be, there is not a vestige of any ambition, 
Burn down the hut and efface the painting of the mat, 
Then alone you will sce what is hiden in the carpet of our, 
Fagr, 
So long as it does not consume us, it will not leave us, 
Annihilation pursues us like fire.] $ 
Redil was in this way attending the discourses of the ‘eminent 
mystics of his time, and studying privately and writing poetry, 


Le Chehir Unsur, Saldart Edition, p. 49, 
2. Toid., p. 50. . 
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when all of a sudden he felt tremors under his feet, Ir was the 
winter of 1675 a.p., and Bedil had just. entered his teens. Rumours 
about the illness and then death of the majestic and beloved Emperor 
Shah Jahan had been afloat in the land. It was being widely talked 
about that @ prosperous and glorious reign had come to an end. 
A complete blackout! of the news about the ilIness of Sh@h Jahia had 
beenscrupulously arranged by Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan 
and the aspirant to bis throne, Naturally enough, wild cumours spread 
in the country. 

Suddenly the people of Bik’ learnt that prince Sitwj&* the 
Governor of Bengal, had proclaimed himself emperor and was proceed- 
ing with his armies to Shai Jah’nAb@d to seize the Peacock Throne. 
Ominous forebodings, therefore, filied the minds of the people. 

Shuja reached Benares on January 24, 1638, but was surprised 
by Sulaiman Shikoh, who had been deputed? by his father Dard Shikoh 
to meet Shuji. At his discomfiture, Shuja’ fed back and reached 
Patna on February 19, 1658. As Sulaim&a Shikoh was recalled 
on account of the threatening coalition of Aurangzeb and Prince 
Murfd, he made peace with Shujé', and left for Dehli. Shuja‘ 
then made Patna a scene of great politica! activity and began to make 
preparations} for the final fight for the throne. He appointed one 
Mirzd ‘Abdu! Latif as the commander of his armies and vigorous 
efforts were made to collect treasure for paying the soldiers, Mirzil 
‘Abdul Latif was a kinsman‘ of Qalandar, was on this accoun 
that for thrce months Bedil also was in Tirhut® with the, armi 
of Shuji‘. Bedil, therefore, saw with his owa eyes how the upheaval 
went on, 

Like Shuji, Murad also had hurciedly crowned himself in Gujerat. 
But Aurangzeb, who wasin the Deccan at that time xs the viceroy 
for the second time, assumed no royal functia: He made alliance 
with Murdd and proceeded towards the North, At Dharmat,7 
towards the close of April 1658, both the brothers fought stubbornly 
against Maharaja Jaswant Singh {who had come to check them) 
and defeated him. Then DA ira Shikoh himself came out at the 


1 ‘Siqh “Musta‘id Kh \, Maas: ee 


. 1B; Sig, Mustatid Khan, Mai 
ub’, IL, p. 5. 

4. Chahar ‘Ungur, Gafdari Edition, p. 118, 

5. Seo supra, where it has been told that Mirz’ Qslandar was a step- 
brotber of Bedil’s father. 2 Bedil does not acknowledge Mirza ‘Abdu! Latif aa 
his owa relative, e 

6. A country towards the north of Patna. 

7, Sagi, Mustatid Khan, Moarirs‘Alamgir, p. 5. 
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head of a huge army, and fought the sanguinary and decisive battle of 
Samugarh! on May 29, 1658, The fortitude and composure of 
Aurangzeb as a general and the fiery valour of Murlid won the day. « 
Poor Dard turned a fugitive and Shah Jab’n was made a captive, 
Not long afterwards, Aurangzeb thought it advirable to put Murld 
also into prison, where he'was Siaally put to death, 

Aurangzeb was hot in pursuit of Dard Shikoh in the Punjab, when 
he learnt that Shuja’ was proceeding towards the capital to wrest the 
crown from him. Leaving others to follow up Dard, he returned 
by rapid marches and, gave crushing defeat to Shuja* at Khajwa,? 
near Allahabad, on January 2, 1659. There was a general stampede} 
of the defeated forces, and Bedil, as an eye-witness, gives a vivid 
description of the same in the following poem: 

BE OAyT bh 2 by pS 
silt & pt aS ts oj dl ates uf 
ole pgs ABV KS lb 
WLS Ye SOS OS Tl a8 
tay SAS Sb he ott & 
bel yo bay ly be ay 2 CS 

eth Ope ayn ood ole pT 
BLS Glo p> Gaey jl pt Slee degil) 

sel oS cnile jl oy in Se Sy 
BW bi eS pel aul dbs ys 

oat OF GLA AS 95 de! 

BLE He cab yo yd Ose Cet 
hy? ey a4 jt abe EG WU 

GLE Ly etna Lee uy? pe” LS 
[In the field of repose room was left for none, 


Btine 


‘The dust of panic was flown so violently that footprints 
disappeared. 

For the people the race-course of the world narrowed to such 
an extent 

That even the place, where one could lift one’s eyelashes, 
was not left, 

The sword of disappointment cut crowds asunder. 

Red tioge on the face, speech on lips, and connection between 
limbs was no more. . 


1, S8qt, Mustatid Khia, Maasar-e-‘Alamgirt, pp. 6-7. 
2, Ibid., pp. 13-15. < 
3. Chahar ‘Ungur, Safdari Edition, p. 120, 
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‘The fire of valour died out, and the essence of zeal melted 
away. 
Out of that courageous stand nothing but awe remained in 
hearts. 
Inasmuch as everyone had gone ahead of the place of 
refuge. 
In nobody’s thoughts about today there was idea of 
tomorrow. . 
The word “Departure,” struck the ears of the negligent and 
proud, and 
Firmness in the nature of stone disappeared like a spark. 
‘The groans reached the edges of the mountain, and 
Whomever I saw he vanished from this Sahara of panic] 
Shuja' fled! to the Arakans where he was killed by the wild 
Gonds. Bedil also wandered? about in the jungles on horseback, 
with Mirza ‘Abdul Latif, for full ten days, and then reached Patna 
after suffering indescribable hardships. 


_ The ignominy and captivity of Shah Jahn had a tasting 
eect upon Bedil. In his childhood, like the other people of his 
ge, he had evolved 2 sentiment of reverential love towards Shah 
Jahan, and the infidelity of his sons, therefore, pained Bedil beyond 
description. He was still feeling the pangs when, in his old age, 


at sixty or so,? he was writing the concluding chapter of his auto+ 


graphy, ie. Ghakar ‘Unsur. He wrote about Shuji‘: 
i} otal Gyarta ase Ly yy ley Olea el elt Ls 


oy AiR, ye ose AY UAE eo BRILL pe bY ye cate 
52 ila S ashy aay 
[Shah Shuja* som of Shah Jahan, thought that imperial 
administration bad been paralysed owing to the illness of 
his father, and, therefore, inconsiderately, he marched his 
mad horse upon the capital of Debi, so that he might raise 
the pedestal of the pulpit of greed with a vain Khutba,] 
And although for an exceptionally long period of over sixty years, 


I. Khafi Khia, Muntakhabul Lubab, If, p. 58. 
2. Chokar ‘Unzur, Safdart Edition, pp. 120. 
3. Dedil finished Chakir ‘Ungur in 1116 a.xt.—1704 4.0. when he was sixty-two 
73 old. 
4. Chakar ‘Uncur, pp. 3,4. He says: 
fag OF pe oF ATS 28) dts Soa oe Aj OL Ko Tel 
{Why have you added to yours the accoust of others? Bedil, talk about your- 
self, because you too are not aa insigaiécant persoa.j 
5, Chahar ‘Ungur, Safdart Edition, p. 116, 
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he had heard encomiums of the ‘living saint”? Aurangzeb, he wrote 
ironically about kim: 


pa eS Gye 8S cee fos sly oles phe Re Lj HE 
12 3y3T bes of S49 jl tee 


[With the object of becoming the sovereign of Dehlf Aurang- 
zeb ‘lamgtr took the lead, and discharged his duty to his 
father before others.] 


‘The mighty quake was, however, over, and, after the coronation 
of Aurangzeb, normal conditions soon returned, and Bedi! too resumed 
his studies. After this we shall hear very little about Mirza Qalandar, 
because he left for gal,2 and if at all he came back, Bedil did 
not live under his protection. One can, therefore, safely assert that 
the war of succession was 2 milestone in the life of Bedil. 


‘There is nevertheless one incident of Bedil’s life connected with 
Mira Qalandar, which probably belongs to this period. One day, 
at Rani Sager, on the bank of a tank, whore water was crystal 
clear, Mirza’ Qalandar arranged a convivial meeti g.4 Graceful female 
singers were invited. One of them, in the excitement of the dance, 

“upturned a cup and wine lowed out, Fierce glances were, therefore, 
cast at her from the assembly. At that moment Bedil apologised 


on her behalf in this vein = 

eeslal ag JU ce Lest sesal oe Sib IKe tee of) GIL ed} 

calailyaly oles lail giS5! ears fee Aes Ge Sys Atay 

eetlall yuh pal y dt ead} OF Sa hy dee pte AT 

ceclal ast de uel! eT pln be a Toke GL) GH 

stl ose gil Gl AST le oie *Usat pa eee HG 
[From the hands of Saqi if 2 draught of wine fell down 

on earth, 


ur, Pe 11> 


1, Ghahar ‘U1 


een able to decide Really where to string this incident. 

sof 

where he went tosee Maulana Kamal. But the sered 

journey forbids me, The diction and phraseology of the verses muggest 

Ment rook place when Bedil had oblained sufficient mastery over the 

language. But as there isno indication of Bedil’s meeting bis uncle after his departure 

fo Beagil, T would say that it happened wt the conclusion of War of Succession, 
ur then ite spirit is not in accord with the spirit of the post-war days. 

4, Okehie Ungur, por 54-55. 


3. I have oi 
"ace to Rant Sagar would induce me to connect it with the constant 
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Why the wave of coquetry wrinkled your brow? 

Neither the hands of Saq! shivered no: the cup slipped, then, 

Who, should I say, threw it down the hands and spilt wine? 

As soon as your eyes tumed towards the cup, 

Down it came and out ran the wine. 

Blame sportive beauty for a while, why 

It put fire in the cup by ruby lips? 

Not to speak of the cup, in the presence of your over-bearing 

coquetry, 

A thousand mirrors lost their Justre in this way.] 
During these days, in 1070 4.u.! (1659 a.p.), Mirzd Qalandar left 
for Bengal Icaving his personal effects in Mehsi?—a town about twenty 
kos3 from Patna lying on the other side of the Ganges, and in those 
days the seat of the Q@z}, A business prompted Bedil to undertake 
journey to this place. Although Aurangzeb was now the undisputed 
monarch of the country, yet, as the revolution had just ended, the 
roads wete still infested by robbers and dacoits. But, with faith in 
God, Bedil set out for Mehsi, having only a servant with him, 

He was a pedestrain, and never before he had the chance of 
making a journey in this way. Blisters soon appeared, and, after 
crossing the Ganges, when he had travelled only three kos, he sat 
down under a tree to take rest. He was utterly exhausted. His clever 
sérvant at first encouraged him, and then made sarcastic remarks, - 
but Bedil would not move. As it was dangerous in those days to 
remain there any longer, Bedi! mustered up strength and treaded the 
intervening distance of two kos to Sara-eJamnapur till late in the 
evening. 

Next morning at daybreak he was feeling no weariness, He 
wanted to hire a horsc, but the people on their part tried to dissuade 
him from continuing the journey any further. Bedil, however, went 
on, At day, when he had covered another three kos and when 
i was intensely hot, he stopped under the cool shade of a tree for 
repose. When the sun declined and he was about to resume his 
journey, one Jan Muhammad arrived there with a mare and offered 
itto Bedil, Jaa Muhammad was a follower of Shah Muhammad, the 
next-door neighbour of Mirz Qalandar in Mehsi. The darvish was 
an old man, and Bedil did not like that the poor fellow should walk 
all the way and he himself should ride. Even the importunitics of 
the compassionate darvish could not have prevailed but he ran away 


1, Ghahar ‘Ungur, Safdari Edition, pp. 124-28. 
2. O. Malley, Bihar and Orissa District Gazetteers, Champaran, p. 154, 
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. A kos is equal to a mile and a half. 
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leaving the mare behind when Bedil had gone aside to urinate. Bedil 
was now left with no alternative but to mount the mare. After 
travelling a distance of three kos, a place called Seta-e-Begoli was 
reached in the evening, The darvish had already arcived there. 
‘They passed the night in that serai (inn), 

Next day Bedil covered the remaining nine kos on the same mare 
which had again been cleverly placed at his disposal. They reached 
Mehsi in the afternoon, The mare was gratefully handed over to 
Jin Mubarsmad at the door of Ehwaje Sith Mukammad, aad Bedit 
went to the house of his uncle. Next day the K:hwaja’s sons came to ~ 
see him as usual, and Bedil was overflowing with gratitude for the 
kindness shown to by Jan Muhammad.! 

Before proceeding further, I would like to pause a little, This 
journey is manifestly a very important event of Bedil’s life, and we 
an draw several conclusions, Bedi| had a servant with him and he 
says blisters soon appeared when he had travelled only a few miles. 
‘These things show that he was brought up in a well-to-do family. And, 
inspite of the troublesome nature of the times, Bedil undertook the 
journey and also he didno areange fora guide, This shows not only self- 
confidence but also his knowledge cf the road to Meksi. Again, the sons 
of Khwaja Sh’h Muhammad come to welcome him as usual and we, 
therefore, learn that they were playmates. It is a positive proof of the 
fact that Bedil passed not a negligible part of his childhood in Mehsi. 
‘The whole picture, therefore, stresses the point that Patna and Mebs? 
are intimately connected with the early days of Bedil. 

Tt appears that when Mirzi Qalandar had left for Bengal, Bedil 
began to live in Patna with his maternal uncle? Mirz% Zarit who had 
attained a high degree of proficiency in Hadis and Figh (Jurispru- 
dence). His house was, therefore, a rendezvous for the men of 
erudition who came there for holding scholarly discourses. Bedil also 
atteaded those meetings and most attentively he heard and assimilated 
what was discussed there, Bedil describes how in such a meeting 
problems of metaphysics and philosophy were solved by a distinguished 
divine Shah Abul Faiz.* Early timidity of Bedil had now disappeared 
and he displayed his literary genius on every occasion, At the end of 


1, Bedil gives a supernatural tinge to tke incident toward: the end. He says 
that the sons of Khwaja Muhatmad vehemently denied that they had a 
disciple named Jén Muhammad. Similarly, at page (21 of Qhakir ‘Unpur Bedi says 
that when he was in Tichut during the War of he saw, with others, a peri 
in an-unusually elegant and magnil ‘a shall again come across 
auch like apparitions in the cours? of Bedi 
2. Chakar Unsur, Safdact Edition, p. 29, 
3. Tbid,, p. 50 
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is meeting he composed the following quatrain! which Sh&h Abul 
z yery much appreciate 
BE OLT ys Ar Ty pte jl AS) Ulyg? bE 345 JS Vi 
33S, Gls Geta G2 SIT Gee p2 peed uap oh) GAB? 
[O heart, think not of the sorrows and pleasures of the world, 
Think not also of increase and decrease or of the difficulties 
and convenience, 

In the garden of the world like the morning breeze, 

Come with a free mind and pass on with a Hght spirit.] 

Mirza Zarif was 2 trader,? and, perhaps, as such in’ 1071: a.n.3 
{1680 A.p.) he went to Cuttack, the capital of Orissa, Mirz4 Bedi also 
accompanied him. “Cuttack? is situated on the Mahanadi and is a 
trade centre of some importance. People say it was founded by a 
prince named Makar of the Kesari or Lion dynasty, Since the reign 
of Akbar the Great it had been the capital of Mughul subedars, and 
when Bedil went there Khan Dauran Sayyid Muhammad was the 
Subeddr of Orissa, Cuttack has a picturesque appearance in the 
apex of the Mahiaadi and its beanch the Katjur It has an exten- 
sive plain and lofty trees which linc the foot and the sides of a chaia 
of high mountains, Surrounded on all sides by such fascinating 
scenes, Bedil lived in a house on the riverbank, and, { am sure, the 
irresistible charm of these surroundings captured his imagination and 
developed his aesthetic taste, In his ChahGr ‘Ungur, Bedil makes a 
mention of the flowering moadows? of Cuttack. 

We already know that Mirza Zarif was a learned man. { think, 
he wanted to teach the commentary of the Holy Quran to Bedil, and, 
with a view to do this, onc day he had a disputation with the boy on 
hissubject.2 Suddenly, a darvish came and said that a saint had come 
tosee them. They welcomed the saint most heartily, He was very 
kind to Bedi! especially and remarked, ‘‘Thank God, both of us have 
arrived here together. Now we shall always enjoy each other's 
company.” He then displayed his mastery of the exegesis by explai 
ing mest lucidly a few verses from the Holy Quran, Both, Mirza 
Zarif and Bedil, were so much impressed that in that very meeting they 
developed sincere and everlasting attachment for him. When the 


i 
2. 
3. “Ibid, p40 
4, Ibid., pp. 29, 42. 
5-0. Mally, Bikar and Ovissa District Gazetteers, Cuttack, pp. 2 
Ghahar Ungur, p. 54. 
6 Chab3r Uncur, p. 43, 
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sed towards Bedi! and said, “I have 
discovered your secret. Letme hea partaker in it,” By an act of 
Gairvoyance, the saint had discovered the secret of Bedil’s love for 
God, which he had, so far, kept concealed from every other person 
_and which had ceused endless burning! in his breast. 

Shth-e-Qasim Huwallahi? and he 


saint was depzrting, 


year when Bedil also arrived there. - Bedil waxes eloquent when he 

of these laudatory effusions 
discloses that the saint was well versed in Grammar, Exegesis, and 
Metaphysics, and could profusely cite apt quotations. He had passed 
through all the steges of mysticism, had atteined the Unitive State 
and was the Pole} (W-63) of his dmes. A saint of high spiritual, stand- 
ing as he was, he could, now and then, display miracles,4 Association 
with such an eminent spiritual leader was, therefore, very useful for 
Bedil, because he was still at the formative stage of his fe. Whatever 
Bedil wrote,’ in verse or prose, was shown to Suth-e-Qasim Huwallaht 
who always generously encouraged him. 

During his stay at Cuttack, Bedil studied selections$ from the 
‘Tezkiratul Auliya of Shaikh Farlduddin ‘Apr, and one day? when 
he was deep in thought Shah-e-Qiisim unexpectedly came in. Sib 
Sahib enquired what the mattcr was, Bedilreplied that he was 
pondering over the following saying of the saint Sbibtt (334/945) = 

oe Vat ge SE tke BY St pel 


[Salis is polytheism, because itis the guarding of the heart 
from the vision of ‘Other’ and ‘other’ does not exist.6] 


ShBt-e-Qgsim was highly pleased to know it, and asked Bedil 
ings of saints. Bedil readily acted 


to prepare a collection of the se 
upon his advice, and, at the end of the preface of his work, he 


wrote a poem in which unambiguous references to tke different 


problems of mysticism were made, ‘This poet also woo the approba- 
fion of SHA Sahib. ‘The collection unfortunately has not come 


if complained 


i. 
to Shah-e-Qasim about he sometiines 
showed. Then Sbil e dil, "You are a strange fellow, 


"Ungur, ps 29. 


eat figute in r 


9, I acknoyledgs my indebtedness to Dir. Nichotson for this tracstation, See 
Nicholion, R.A., Kesif al-ftohjab, 9. 38. 
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down to us, bat 
sixty-two couple 
» On another occasion, Sh&h-e-Qasim was sitting? in the house 
of Mirza Zarifand some litterateurs had also assermbied there, By and 
by, discussion centred on the fgures of speceh, The poet Walsh} of 
Hert was also there, who, Bedil says, was a Tazagii# poet; and whose 
mastery over language and colourful images (gy cathiny cule GKal) 
have been acclaimed by Bedil. Modern people may regard it as 
frivolities of taste, but right from the days of Faizi, the renowned 
poet-laureate of Akbar the Great, who wrote his commentary} avcid- 
ing all dotted letters, solicitude had been shown for the figures of speech 
in which letters either with or without dots were employed. In that 
assembly, too, such like figures of speech were discussed, Bedil also 
successfully tried his ha at these Ou that occasion he 
composed the following couplet having ail dotted letters which he later 


poem has been given! in Chshr ‘Onsur and has 


on incorporateds in his Masnavi Tilism-e-Hairat : 
eat cep 0) 


- {In mation, the wrinkles of its brow cut like sword, ant 
Anger adds to the effect of its wrinkles.) 
When Sh&h-e-Qasim heard this verse he remarked that not only it 
rhymed well but also it was picturesque. 

In their meeting Shah-c-Qasim always asked Bedi to come forward 
with an appropriate quotation. This shows not only the regard of the 
saint for the brilliant young man but afso the grand and goodly 
mumber of verses which Dedil always remembered. over, such was 
the influence of Shi between their 
souls was so close, that eve: quoting 
verses at theinstance of Si gat in a dream Bedit found 
himself in a meeting fh SGLib, where a discussion was going 
on about ‘Modesty.’ tasked Bedil to come forward with 
fate verse, and Bedil said extempore: 

Be dy pS Gal Ah bbe oS pales be 
[I read ‘Modesty’ and my glances remained stack in the dust 
of the ink. 


T was courteous and the ink of the writ remainedin the dots.] 


‘Abdul Ghaxt, A History of Pers 
Court, L, pp. 41, 66. 
6, Bedil, Kulliyae, Tilism--Hairat, Sagdect Edition, p. 33, Chaltr ‘Ungur, p. 2. 
7. Chahir ‘Untur, p, 69. 
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A few days later some persons were studying the pamphlet, 
Selections from Taghiratul Auliy@, in the presence of Shah-e-Qasim, 
and when that place was reached where. a certain person asked! 
Biyarld Bisydmi what ‘Modesty’ meant, then Shéh $anib remarked, ° 
“‘Bedil, its real import is the sazne you expressed o tersely that night.” 
Bedil wasof the opinion that Shah-c-Qasim Huwallatl ranked in spiritual 
attainments with Bayazid? (261/875), Ibrahim Adham : (160/777), 
Junaid (298/910), and Shib!7 (334/945), the celebrated mystics of 
Islam. 

Once, in connection with his commercial concern, Mitzi Zari? 
went to Kesarl—a town which, Bedil says, was ata distance of six days? 
journey from Cuttack and had a dry hot climate. Of course, Bedil too 
went with Mirai Zarlf and was there for a period of five months, 
On account of the extreme heat of the place, Bedi! fell dangerously 
ill with typhoid fever. On the night of crisis Bedil dreamt that Shah-e- 
Qasim had arrived to enquire after his health, and spread his mantle 
upon him. Soon the fever was gone and Bedil was convalescing. 
Seven days later 2 messenger brought an epistle from Shah Sahib 
stating that distance could not separate two harmonious souls; they 
might not see each other, but in reality they were always close 
together. R 

In Orissa we observe a strange spiritualt awakening in Bedil. 
He considered himself above all worldly considerations, Material 
Possessions, hopes and fears, worldly honour and dishonour alike, 
ceased to have any value for him. Whether awake or asleep, he was 
occupied only with the thoughts of the Absolute. It was a burning 
passion with him which consumed his soul. Ina fit of ecstasy he 
would ery out : ie 

or Tele SS elle tage Gl 

[Thou transcendest my praises of Thee, 

Say Thyself, what should I say, how art Thou ?] 
In this state of mind one night in Guttack in 1075 a.m. (165% a.p,) 
he sawin a dream that all the surroundings were iMuminated and 
he was reciting the couplet given abo: Suddenly, he heard the 
following reply : 

pel ag Ss Soi geen L ped Ae Gel & L GI 

1, ‘AttSe, Tegkiratul duliya, p. 97. ao cia 


I tried ay. jevel bast to fiad out Kesart from Gazettes 
aps, bu! 4 led. The Kings of Kesarl dynasty built texpie? 
Udyaziri, and Retia just possible one of these 


ubaneswar, “Nalti Ivis just 
aces wes called Kesarl in'tose days, The last three places are within 20°99 Ne ood 
U5:20°E, near the seacoast and theit clinate inthe se season is very hot and 
dry. Also these places are farther removed from Cuctects 


4. Chahir Gngur, p. 63. 
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[Whatever we say is frora us to ourselves, 


We are like thee ; what else should we sa 


This was pantheistic in import, On hearing it, he awoke, Hedil 
says that at that time he was experiencing a novel spiritual felicity. 
Early contact with saints was after all bearing fruit. 


Bedif has remarsed that he was with Sh@h-e-Qasim in. Orissa for 
three years.!. But he reached there in 1071 a.m. (£669 4.0.) and from 
the preceding paragraph we learn that he was there till 1075 an, 
(1664 a.D,). When all these things are pat together we arrive at the 
conclusion that he must have gone to Orissa towards the end of 
1071/1660, and returned in the beginning of 1075/1664, 


Bedil was now twenty-one years old—in the full bloom of life. 
Middle-sized,? broad-shouldered} and with a stout body, he had avery 
handsome face. He shaved himselfclean, ‘The archs of his eyebrows 
beautifully approached each other, and his brilliant ‘broad forehead 
was indicative of the greatness which was destined for him, He 
spoke in low tones which only heightened the effect of his impressive 
and dignified appearance. 


A descendant of the strong and energetic Mughuls as he was, he 
possessed herculean strength, to develop which be had made sustained 
efforts ever since his childhood.} He had practised the art of wrestl- 
ing, and every day for the sake of exercise, he would sit and stand 
four thousand times. He was also extraordinarily fleet-footed. 
Khushgd says that during the days when Bedil was in Patna, a trader 
brought for sale a fine Mesopotamian* horse worth Rs. 1,000. He 
had a mind to buy it, and he wagered that if the horse proved 
equal in race, he would pay Rs. 2,000; but if he outdistanced it, he 
would get the horse free. The owner agreed and himself jockeyec 
his horse. The race began in an extensive field and very soon B 
wes flying far ahead of the horse, K:hushgii says that althougt. 
Bedil won the race, still he was magnanimous enough not to take th: 
animal as agreed upon.5 

Fickleness of Fortune had always marred the happiness of Bedi. 
He lost his parents when he was but an infant, His kind and loving 


1, Ghahir Ungur, p29. 
2, Khuyhe®, in Me'@rif, May 1942, p, 964, 
3. Tid. 


4. Ibid. We know Bedil never returned to Pata after he had loft it in 
Aw. (p. 81, ina), This race, therefore, took place at this time, 

5, Ido not know how to believe Khushgt for this story of a race with a fic: 
horse. 
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uncle left him! and weat away to Bengat, when he still needed his 
protection, He was now happy under the care of his maternal uncle 
Mirgd Zarli, and was busy in his studies when, alas, this guardian also 
pasted away. He felt a bitter grief, and mourned this loss in @ poem? 
wherein the following hemistitch occurs as a chronogram t 


ayers ede pled 


‘This numerically comes to 1075 A.H. 

‘There was now mone to support bim, He had no source of 
income. How to arrange for the daily expenses was a constant head- 
ache. An old womaa,? with crooked back, visited Bedil's house and 
used to supply commodities to himdaily. She was very kind to him, 
In these straitened circumstances also she looked after him. But this 
could not continue anylonger. Loans could serve only as a temporary 
expedient. His friends advised him to go to Dehl!, the Imperial 
capital, where he could show his worth, He loaded his simple effects 
(that is an ordinary carpet and an earthen jug) on a horse, and, with 
reins in his hands, went to say goodbye to the old woman, He said 
impromplu-s 


[When there is no guardian, all are my enemies, 
j Bedil leaves Parna town and goes to a foreign land.} 
The hunch-backed old woman was very tender-hearted. Tears rolled 
down her cheeks and she said sorrowfully : 


GSE gl Gy Mee eS a Ud Se et ond 2p bh 


[God is the guardian, why then so much impatience ? 
Bedil, don’t leave it, my son, It is native town. } 


1, Bedi! says that as Mireg Zarif insisted that he (Dedit) should accompany him 
to Orissa he was sepzrated from bis uncle Mirz’ Qalandar. Whether MirzS Qalandar 
left for Beagal whea ke found out the determination of Mirai Zartf for taking away 
Bedil with him & not of much siguificance, Ako we do mot posters any statement 
regarding the reunion of the’ nephew and the uncle after the latter's return from - 
Bengal, It was therefore permanent separation, For Mirei Zarif"s insistence, see 
Chakir ‘Ungur, p. 29. e 

2, Bedil, Kulliyat, Qit 

3. Shad Axi 
August 1932. Also refere: 


at, Safdar! Edition, p. 48. 
NacieWaton, p. 69; The Oriental College Magazine for 
2 in tae Urdi Mogazine for Januncy 1923, p. 59. 
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But Bedil was determined to leave. He saidi: ,ps 142 aly which 


gives 1075 AH. (1654 a.D.) as the year of his departure, and set off ali 
alone for Debi, - 


Kulliy'it-eSafdert Qi 


p51, Here is the stanza : 


oS ptt oly Kore bd Se glee UL. Gf 
til ab Jem al spe Sad Opp bya 
ot HE al ys ee Gl ay dL 

[From Bikar to Debit, 

T sot off all alone like a tear, 

Shoulder to shoulder wit’ Gods grace, and 


In'the company of His favours. 
‘The date of this journey 
May be found! from : ‘God, and none‘else, the guide,"] 


CHAPTER It 


Bedil—An Itinerant 


We left Bedil on his way to Dehli. Shad ‘Azim&badi says’ that 
it was a difficult journey for him. According to the same authority, 
Bedil, on his arrival in the Imperial Capital, found that poetical 
contests and symposiums were commonly held, in which renowned 
poets took part, and, as he possessed a critical judgment and sublime 
ideas, his genius cast a novel-lustre over that galaxy of illustrious poets, 
and he, therefore, became famous in the capital within no time. 
‘This statement of Shad ‘AzimAbadi is only partially correct. Bedil’s 
talents were not recognised so suddenly ; but it is a fact that, within a 
few years of his arrival in Dehll, Bedil enjoyed unrivalled fame in the 
capital, 

We do not know which of the eminent living poets took part in 
those contests.2 Ghani Kashmiri was alive (d. 1079/1668-69), but he 
was living in Kashmir. The great $aib3 (d. 1080/1669-70) also had 
lett for Iran. As regards Nasir ‘AlT Sirhind!+ (d. 1108/1696-97), the 
chief rivalS of Bedil, he came to hive in Shdhjabaedhad in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth ceatury of the Hijra. And, so far as Muhammad 
Afzal Sarkhushé (d. 1126/1714), another rival? of Bedil, is concerned, 
he too settled in the capital towards the later part of his life. ‘Agil 
Khan Razi,$ a favourite noble of Aurangzeb and a mystic poet, could 
be expected in Dehli at that time, and we know Bedil developed very 
intimate friendly relations? with him, but as nothing definite is 
known, I cannot say that he came in contact with Bedil in those days. 


Water, po 71. Oriental College Magazine, 


1, Sh’é ‘Agimabadi, 
August 19: 

2. Redd Bilgramt, Sarw-e-2 

3, Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

4, Tbid., p. $1 

$. Sher Khéa Lohdl, Miritul Khayé!, pp. 389-90; Sarkhush, Kalimatush 
Shua'ri, p, 155 Kbushgi, in Ma‘arif, July 1942, p. 43. 

6. Axid Bilgrarol, Saru-e-Azéd, p. 143 ; Sarshush, tush Qhua'ré, p.51. 

7. Sarkhuch Kalimatush Shua'ed, p. 15; Khushgt, in Ma‘arif, July 192, p, 43. 

8, Sarkbuja, Kalimbtush Shua'rd, p.40; Sher Khan Lodbt, Miralul Khaya, 
p- 288; Salahud Die, Bazm-e-Timfiriza, pp. 257-69. 

9. Khushg@, in Ma‘ari/, July 1942, pp. 40-4¢+ 


d, p. 103. 
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Although we may not definitely know the names of the poets 
referred to by Shad, yet it is a fact that on h's arrival in ShTh Jahda- 
bad, Bedil was introduced to a new sty!e in postry. He himself has 
admitted! that so long as he was in B: 


, he was writing in the sty 
of the classical Persian posts, Now he had found that quite a new 
style flourished in the Mughul tal—the style which has been called 
the Indian style, or suse SG..2 Bedil cnumeraies @ Few poets of the eras 
of Babur, Jahangir, Shah Jahan tnd Aurangzeb in the preface’ to his 


from there we learn that he had pe ed the w 
Mughil period, He names* Zuharl id. 102 
Babur's times), Zulli (d. 1031/162!-22), Salk (a poet of the days of 
Shah Jahan), Tab (d. 1036/1626-27), Samit (arrived in India in che 
days of Aurangzeb), Shaida,a poet of the times of Jahangir and 
Sh3h Jahan, Salim (2. 1057/1647), and $id. 

Whea we consider the salient characteristics of the poetry of these 
poets, we discover that with them originality of thought, elegance 
of style and freshness of expression were of paramount importan: 
This they had termed .38 oj. If we go through Kalimatesh Slustart, 
aTazkirah of the poets of those times, we find that at every page 
glowing tribute has been paid to almost every poet for this element 
of freshness in thought and expression, Nazicl5 (d, 1023/1614) in 
particular kad shown a knack for the construction of new words 
and _ Suggestive compounds. Mullé Zuhri,€ a contemporary of 
Nazir, had evolved a new graceful and ornate prose style and 
his Sagi Nama, which is a monument of perfect rhyme, sweetness 
of illustration, and warrath of emotion, had carved out for him a 
niche in the domain of literature. Kalim (d, 1061/1630-5t), $dib and 
Ghani Kashmlsi, the ultca-Mughalites,? had marvellously ‘employed? 


16), Hillii (a poes of 


1. Page 22, supra. 
2. Three styles, viz, “Iraqi, Khurisat, and Hindi, have baen di 
Persian postry. Sce ShihAbT, ‘AM Akba:, Rowabit-e-Adoht. Though 
author's attitude, towards Persian postcy produced in’ India, is bastcally of 
ter, yetit throws some light on the three aryles ia question. 
t-e-Bedil, Safdart Edition ; AMubit-e-d'zam, pp. 2.3. 
A 41, 43, 63, 2, 91-101, 103 and 109, for 
Shticé, Sib, Gheri, and Salix cresonetiely) 
ware, p. 68, for Samit. Br 7 


ZI, 


Hi 
2 
8 


“hid, 125, 194, 203, 
SBIBIE Nutmaat, Shi*rud ‘Ajam, IIT, 178, 173, 
ahs Be 
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Ba 


portent etiology (JIA ger) and apuness of itustratton (416) 
and they fee rth iT, gas) and 
cotoucfal images (Sl dey). aged 

3 edil could not remain indifferent to these elements in Persian “ 
poctty, According to EsbusigS critical observation. indiepatably 
affirms the fact that Be Zobtiel in weiting prose. Besides, 
the MasnavI Muhit-e-A'gam of Bedil, to which he himself gives 
the name? of S: amistakably an echo? of the Sag Nama 
of Zuhart, In the preface to Muhit-:-A'zau, referred to above, we 
featny however, that Bedil recogaised only. the gentus of $2ib. 
Heitimay net acknowledge bis indebtedness to the Tazagt Shue'rd, 
but his works undyubtedly point out that he was enamovred of the 
above-mentioned features of Tazagi.4 I think, jt would be desirable 
Hat this stage a few verses of Badil are also quoted, with a view 
1 ig reflected in his lyrical poctty + 

2 SF okt i Sy 


ws git o 


cee ptret jl dee 


Uy Se ge Gls Hy UIT IT Use 
Hel bal yal te al Oe Ole 
(If my thoughts are reflected in the minds of the Tézagi pocts, 
‘The rubric of the leaves of their Diwans would chang: 


into peacock feathers. 


A theory ba: Td is the Hast hemiitiich and has been proved by + 


concrete example 
GAs gee Bedil 
Agree OTS gy lg jf eal cee oe SG, 


‘The cause of an ordinary phoasmecon iy tetd poetically in 


weh a manner thé 


our curiosity is aroused. 
eel (Beil 


eeelsles ple Oat ayia cal? SS pa dye 

Here anew meaning has been found out from the anxiety about the Day c: 
Jodyment, Mental process nvolved io holed gun ond it quis the same 
Seo Shibli. ghi'rtd ‘Ajom, ILL, 170. 

1, bushes, Saftna, £. 126A (Panjab Untversiry Library Ms. No. 4540}, 
Bedil, Lucknow Editioa, 12, 
Bedil, Gafdarl Edition, Multte, 
the elements of T2zagat (28 


d'zem, pp. 2-3. 
o)5) given at p. 33, 


we 
oe 
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Because of your colourful concaits, it behoves, O Bedi}, 
That the leaves of your Diwda should have a rubric made 
of the spring's coto: 
O Bedil,; 2 wave 
have dyed my 
As the colour of conccits tricles dawa, my pen in this way, 
O Bedil 
One can say that these gutters are in reality the arceries 
of the vernal clouds.] 
il Tj) eps fand Gla Xi may 
be noted in these Moreover, in describing the Agures 4! , 
LS gam and (gi,iT Lge at pages 33-34 under note number 8 I have 
purposely quoted from Bedil. . All chis shows that no sooner did Be 
gay good-bye to Bihr and arrive in Dehlf, than his mind was 
directed to new chanaels of expression. § 

Although Bedit was studying the current trends in Persian poet 
yet his main preoccupation was mysticism, During those day: 
Deh!f he fasted! continually, breaking the fast only with a handful 
of gram. This fasting made him very weak. Sifis say®: ayles ofusliaii 
cilda lel, i.e. visions are the successors of the acts of selfmortification, 
When Bedil was in this way putting himself to tribulation for the 
sake of God, he had a strange experience, One night when the 
bazars had closed and he was returning after a stroll through them, be 
found himself bodily lifted in the air. If he stopped and contemp- 
lated he was on the ground, but as soon as he lifted his foot to 
walk he was again up in the air, He was much perturbed and'trembl- 
ed with fear, He made supreme efforts and with much difficulty was 
out of the bazars, When he was walking amidst the. palaces of the 
nobles, he was again lifted bodily, as if he was flying, and he could see 
above the high walls in the compound of a palace where a grace- 
ful lady was sewing in the light ofa lamp. He was aftaid lest the 
people should upbraid him for this act. He sat down for a while, 
and then somehow or other he went to house of an acquaintance, 
from where he deputed 2 boy to ascertain if what he had seen was 
a fact. The boy rcturaed and corroborated Bedil's experience even 
to the minutest details. For a long time Eedil remained disturbed 
on account of this happening. 

Soon in Dehli he came across a $afT who was firmly established 
in the path and was already known to$him, One day they 


subtlety trickles down my hemistitches, 
the blood cf a lean victim, 


The words ult 


in 


1. Kulltyat-2-Bedil, Chahar ‘Unzar, pp. 116-18, 
2 Abul Khair, in Studies én Islamic Mysticism, p. 63 
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were talking about the ecstasied saints.) Tt was now 1076 a., (1665+ 
66 A.p.) just a year after his marvellous dream in Orissa.? One of 
the persons, who were present there, said that a saint lived in the 
ruins of the city, who, for weeks on end, cared little for eating and 
drinking, but when anything of the kind, evea in very big quantities, 
was presented to him, he swallowed it up ina moment, In spite of his 
humbleness, his appearance was so majestic that mone dared look 
athim. As at some previous date he was seen in Kabul, he was 
called Shih-e-Kabuli. After that talk, when they sat down for dinner, 
‘Shah-e-Kabuli suddenly made his appearance. All stood up ‘to show 
respect to and meal was offered to him. From the very 
beginning the saint was looking graciously at Bedi! and now preferred 
toshare his dish. After taking a few morsels he held Bedil's hand in 
his own and made with him for his residence. There they sat 
down facing each other without uttering even a single word. The 
enchanting gaze of the saint was fixed at Bedil. It was in the 
afterncon that this eeri¢ silence began and continued till late in the 
evening, Then all of a sudden Shah-e-Kabuif burst into a loud 
laughter and recited the following couplet which Bedil had heard in a 
dream in Cuttack: 

OT gS ER ed tee aL YL 
{Whatever we say is from us to ourselves, * 

We are like Thee ; what else should we say 2] 

On hearing this Bedil began to tremble. The night was pitch 
dark ; everything looked so weird. Bedil, therefore, was very much 
frightened. With quivering lips he asked who the author of the 
couplet was, The saint laughed again merrily and replied that he 
himself was the author, there being no room for doubt. At this 
the saint stretched himself and asked Bedil also to lie down and 
enjoy sleep. 

But Bedil sat extremely terrified. 
He liked very much to weep but could not, He was in this agitated 
condition till very late in the night, when he fell asleep, Next morn- 
ing when Bedil awoke, Sbii-e-Kabuli had already disappeared, 
Bedil made a thorough search for the saint fora long time, but failed 
to find him out. 

‘This event removed all the doubts} which Bedil had in his mind, 
and made him confident about the progress he had made in the 
spiritual field. Telepathic communications emanating from Shah-c. 
Kabull appeared to Bedil as revelations from God Himself. He 
thought he had attained the unitive state and therefore he remarked: 


i. Rulliyane-Bedil, Chahar ‘Unsur, 9. 6 


2. Page 28, supra. 
3. Kulltyale-Bedil, Sadart Edition, Chzhir ‘Ungur, p. 64. 


He was almost unconscious, 
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p> dd eal eS gen pd det Gy te alle 
phe ge ED aye ge B92 SET Ge tye aj 
[I saw all over the world a lightning-like illumination, 
The litter had no dust, I saw Laila herself. 
Because of the collycium that ‘ruth applied to my eyes, 
T saw the meaning wherever a word rose up.) 


This event is of the utmost significance in the spiritual development 
of Bedil. 


ince bis very childhood he had sincere yearningst for estab- 
ishing direct contact with Reality; and seiats? like Shh-e-Kaml, 
Shih-c-Yeka Azad, Shih-e-Fazil and Shh-c-Qasioa Huwallahi had all 
told him he would reach the farthest stage in the mystic path. But the 
illumination at Guitack and its voluntary verification by Shah-c-Kabu 
who knew nothing about that vision and the antecedents of Bedil, 
was certainly a convincing proof of the fact that the much desircd 
union with God had been assured. That is why Bedil says symboli- 
cally that he had the vision of Laila (the Beloved) herself. More- 
over, with Bedil, the vision, the saint, and his own person were 
one and the same thing. It had been emphatically reiterated that: 


ite So ise lL 
He has also asserted3 elsewhere : 
subs got ST Ge cee a= Gee ‘oll GS pile 
Fl get deg fay aly ant ay OT HI Sg ld dp ad Se UT Fay AS pty 
Sayl ep tel 


[a the realm of Truth, where profound convictions are the 
rule, the lovers of Reality arc nothing but Reality Itsel?. 
Tf from the light you turn to sun, the sun has nothing except 
light ; and if from the water you have been guided to 
the spring, the spring does not send forth anything except 
water.) 

One would-rush to the conclusion that it is pantheism, pure and 
simple. But we have not yet considered enough data and we 

should, therefore, abstain from arriving at the final conclusion, 
Bedil had made noteworthy achievements in the literary as well 
23 the spiritual fields in the year: 1076/1665-66 and he would have, 
therefore, felt gratified, but two very sad events took place at this time 
which made him extremely sorrowful. Shih Jahan, the Mughul 


1, See supra, 
2, See supra, Céahar ‘Uniur, p. 44. 
3. Chahar 'Unzer, p. 28. 
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Emperor, for whom Bedil had! deep sentiments of respect and love, 
died of steangury, in captivity, in the Akbarab#4 fort on Monday,2 
the 26th of Rajab, 1076 a.u. (first of February, 1665), The poet 
was painfully reminded of all the good aad grand qualities of Shah 
Jahaa;.he, therefore, wrote? most dolefully about the glorious past 
in a very sad elegy, and for the gracious Emperor’s death he found 
out the following chronogram : 
62 Se Obs OF ap 2 

‘The elegy becomes more significant when we remember that Bedil could 
not expect any reward from Auwangzeb, who had made Shah Jahan 
a captive, a 

In this very year Bedil’s uncle, Mirzd Qalandar, also breathed his 
Tast. If, for the sake of comparison, we study the short poem,4 
written by the poet on th: death of his uncle, we find, even after 
a cursory reading, that Bedil’s emotional frame was shaken more 
perilously by the death of Shah Jahn. Moreover, in his verses Bedil 
Speaks frequently about the transitoriness of the world, e.g. 

cS le pile Yea pl BH asLT enX2 oS YS) 

{All colour is ready to disappear completely ; 

‘This garden is a place where decanters are made and broken} 
and, I think, the woeful end of Shah Jahan, rather the complete 
drama of his life, contributed not a little in his arriving at this 
conclusion. The war of succession, with all its piteous scenes, 
including the tragic end of once stately Dard Shikoh, who was 
beheaded in 1659 A.p., after being paraded most disgeacefullys 
through the streets of Dehli, tumed our poet's thoughts automatically® 
to matters of eternal significance: the nature of life and man, and 
his relation to God, The truth contained in the following Quranic 
verse? was brought home to him with greater force : 


PSVy Ded 135 Sy any et OU Lede ge 


{Everyone that is thereon will pass away. ‘There remaineth 


but the countenance of thy Lord, the Mighty and 
Glorious, 


1. See supra, * 

2, Saqi, Musta'id Khie, da'atir-e‘Alamgirt, p. $3; Khafi Khaa, Muntakiob- 
wl Lubab, Uf, p, 187, 

3. Kullsyit-e-Bedil, Safdari, Edition, Qirat, p. 57. 

4. Ibid., p. 47. ‘The chronogram about the death of the post's uncle is : 

Ghote des eal yale 

5. Bernier, Travels in the Mughut Empire, po, 99-99. 

8 Arberty, Arthur J., The History af Sufism, preface XIX. 

1, The Holy Qurin, LV.§26-27. 
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Ina Ghazai Bedil elaborates his views more fully about illusory 
nature of the world. I quote only two verse: 
ee eS U ptecRs See Gh et es et ll et Ary gt Ob 
ee Ws atone ayall Po all Ghz a gat eke GAD 


(Life is nothing. Body, and survival are all nothing. 
Even non-existence, scorns your life. How -long shall 
“Nothing” continue? 
You have observed the instability of life and have tasted the 
misfortunes of the world ; 
In spite of these warnings you do not feel ashamed.] 
Although it is a profound truth, yet it looks very pessimistic 
but our poet-thinker! did not stop here, We shall, in due course, 
sce how side by side with this negative attitude, Bedil evolved his 
positive philosophy about life. 

Bedil was in Dehll, but we donot kaow how long or where 
he stayed in the capitel, nor do we know the means of his livelihood, 
We are trying to follow him chronologically, but many of the dates 
and other details, which we so earnestly desire to ascertain, have 
not been given either by Bedil himself or by his biographers. In 
the previous pages, a few events of the year 1076 aw. (1655: A.D.) 
have been recorded, Now we take a leap and reach the year 1078 ax. 
(1667 a D.) in which Bedil completed his Masnazi Muhit-e A'zam, The 
date? of the completion of this poem is the numerical “value of its name 
pict bins, As the Masnavt is a masterpiece, it should have established 
the poet's fame in thé literary world but, it appears, no notice of him 
s taken at the timc, On some later date he sent a letter to 
Aqil Khan RGzi, a courtier of Aurangzeb, with this Masnavi and 
a few Ghazals, and from that letter we learn that his first literary 
production did not bring Bedii the fame he had hoped for, The 
etter? also shows that when it was written Bedil had already been 
introduced to ‘Aqil Khan Razl, but the contact was only of 
et duration, because the post was afraid lest the Nawab should 
erget him, We do not know definitely how Bedil was introduced to 
Nawab. This much, however, is known thet when Bedil arrived 
i Dehil for the first time, and began to take part in poetical con- 
‘Agi Ehda Razl was living there as the Superintendents 
the Imperial Bathroom. Now as the Nawab was himself a 


1. Iqbal, De. Sie Muhamed, Tht Recenstruction of Religious Thought in 
‘am, pL 

2. Ralliyit-e-Bedit, Gafdari & 

3, Rugg'at-eBedil, Lucknow Edition, p. 12 

4 Shia Nawaz, Medstra! Umara, Ul, 821-22, 
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poet! and also a mystic, he would have discovered Bedil in the | 
vourse of those symposiuras. In 1080 a «, (1669-704 p.), Bedil wrote 
his second Masnav] Tilism-«-Hairat which he dedicated? to ‘Aqil Kha 
Riazi. Itshows that by that time their relations had certainly streng- 
thened, I would, therefore, conclude that Bedil was introduced to 
‘Ag Ehdn Ril a considerable time before 1080 an. and also that 
the poct wrote this letter to the Nawab before this date and some- 
time after the composition of Mubite-A‘gam. When Bedil found out 
that this MasnavI was not received’ warmly, he sent a copy of it to 
the Nawab and hoped and prayed that it might bring him credit. 
‘Although the poet was not now an unknown figure in Debi, yer 
he-did not settle there, and, like a darwish, he preferred wandering* 
about. The restlessness of his soul, which had increased after his 
meeting with Shih-e-Kabull, was still there, One day he wet 
passing through the valley of Brindabant—the land of monkeys and 
peacocks, The summer sun was shining brightly in the sky and 
it was awfully hot, Suddenly, Bedil developed eyesore, and the 
pain was so acute that ke could not open his eyes. The alffiction 
Gisturbed him much, and he thought ke must have refuge somewhere 
until the malady disappeared. In this state he reached the market: 
place of Mathura.’: He was a stranger there, He ttied his utmost 
to find some shelter, but the people were ungencrous. In the 
tiny corer of a darner’s shop, he found room to seat himself. His eyes 
were shut and the pain was growing in intensity. Still he di¢ 
not mention it, fest the darner shoufd turn him out. After some 
time a man came near the shop and stopped. The darner paid 
his respect and requested him to take his seat, adding that the strange: 
(Bedi) would be asked to make room. But the newcomer saic 
that the poor afficted person, meaning Bedil, was his friend and 
he wanted to enquire after his health, It was a familiar voice. 
When Bedil opened his eyes, he saw St Abuli smiling com- 
passionately. Bedil rose respectfully and had hardly greeted Soh $Aib, 
when he was asked, in a tone of authority, to lie down and sleep. 
Shih-e-Kabull added that he would wait there. When Bedil awoks 
Shah-e-Kabull had gone. He had come like the guardian spiri: 
and then disappeared. The eyesore had, however, healed, Thi: 
happened two years after their first6 meeting, ic. in 1078 acu. (1657-68 


1. Sher hin Lodht, Mirarul Khayal, rp.288-2 
40, note. 
2. Rugg’a 
B. Kulliyitee-Badil, Gafdert Edition, Chakdr ‘Unzur, p. 66. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, I, 336. 
$, Ibid., 389-90, Iris the birthplace of Krishna and a great seat of idolatry. 
6 Page $6, aupea. 
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A.D.) because the first had taken place in 1079 a.H. (1665-66 A. 

In the course of his wanderings Bedil went to Akbarabad! 
He miakes no bint about the date of this visit to Akbarabdd, bur 
from the mode of his Hfe in that city 1 conclude that the t 
was made during the peciod when he was comparatively an unkn 
figure. 

One summer? he was living there in obscurity, and kad on! 
meagre stock of ground tragacanth (sj. 4.25) with him for eat 
When it finished he began to starve. He thought it was mean 
of spirit to beg for alms. He was reduced to the 
One day he got up and, passing through the bazar, went to the 
riverside. Neither ablutions, nor sprinkling water on the head, nor 
drinking it coutd remove the pangs of hunger. He, therefore, decided 
to return to his residence to get ready for death which now appeared 
inevitable. He felt giddy when he reached’ the main gate of the 
city, and his legs staggered. He sat down but was afraid les: 
the people in the bazar should create a hell of noise on seeing 
him in that state, 

Pretending to be thinking of purification after easing nature, 
he went under the shade of a building and placed his hands 
against its well-built wall to take rest. When he had regained 
his strength a bit, he begin to find 2 lump of earth with “his 
fingers from under the bricks. He thouglit he had found a gravel, 
but in reality his fingers had picked up 2 coin of the times of 
Akbar the Great. Bedil believed Gad the Mevcifirl had kept the 
precious coin for his needs since ages. By that coin Bedil was saved 
from starvation to death and he thanked God in this quatraia; 


pest hab PAT aS pe ST dat pty ghcel aS St ty 
pia Obl ge tel pied pT rey sled da A 
[A hundred thanks, because necessity which urged me to try, 
Ultimately informed me of the favours of eternal God. 


Although I turned towards the wall, 
My hand did not reach except the skirt of merciful God.] 
By this exercise of self-mortification Bedil showed resignation to 
the will of God, and the great SGfis, displayed abhorrence! for 
begging ! 


1. The following reference may be ven, 
2, Kalli dil, Saflact Edition, Chukar ‘Unsur, p. 119. 
3. Abul Khair, AbU Sa‘id, to Sus Mysticism, p.16, Here ths 
great mystic says that whee he was practiing self-mostification as a novice, he bound 
hia seif to eighteen things. One of them was abhorrence for begging. 
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On the main read from Abbarabad to Shih JahGnabad, the-city 
of Mutharal lies on the right bank ef the Jamma. During the days of 
Bedil, when journcys were made ma‘nly by road, a person travelling , 
between the two imperial cities, necessarily passed through Muthura, 
In the course of his aimless rambles, during the period under discussion, 
Bedi] went to Muthura for the second time also. Again, no date has 
been assigned, but from the manner of his arrival in the city I conclude 
that the event belongs to this very period, ie. 1078-79 aH. (1667-68 
ADs). 

Bedil says that one morning, when the sun had just risen, he 
started fom Akbarpura, a village in the neighbourhood of Muthura. 
He saw a dazziing light in one direction, and he went thither. He 
beheld a few Sadhus sitting there. One of them cast such a lustrous 
and warm glance from hiseyes that, for a protection against its heat 
which was burning his body, Bedil had to take shelter behind the tree 
trunks elong the road. On account of this burning sensation, Bedil 
developed typhoid fever and consequently remained in Muthura for 
full three months. During the fever he used to sprinkle camphor on 
his body, but this brought him little relief. 

In 1079 a.tt.? (1668-69 a.p.) when Bedil had shown aome tendency 
to settle down, he was married against his wiil, As he -was intoxicat- 
ed with Divine love, he could not think of sensual pleasures~ But on 
the night of his nuptials he had a revelation which told him that, 
regardless of the issues, the marriage had to servea purpose. He, there- 
fore, agreed, and commemorated the occasion in this chronogramt: 

ony tiptoe Fed, 

After his marriage, Bedil began to lead a settledS life in Dehli 
with his wife, Incidentally, he has stated6 that the house where 
he lived was very elegant and that he had a maid-servantalso. After 
two months’ stay in the house, it was found that it was haunted by evil 
spirits. Ithas been told previously that Bedil knew the charms for 
the extirpation of such spirits. He has again stated? that his powers 
in connection had become a marvel for all, The geaii in the 
house were completely annihilated by Bedil, and during the next 
fifteen years when he again came twice to the house, the neighbours 
told bim that the place had been immune from the evil spirits since 
his first stay there. 


1. Imperial Gazetteer of India, United Provinces of Agre and Oudh, I, p. 389, 
2. Chahdr Untur, p. 110. 

5. Fvlltyat.e-Bedil, Chatir Unqur, p. 66. 

4. Ibid., Qrug‘at, 51. 

5. Ibid, Chafir Unsur, p. 113, 

6. bid, pp, 114-16. 
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, 
Also quite involunt: Bedil displayed a miraclel (oul, 5) in 
those days, A maid-servant was suffering from fever. One morning 
she was declared to bz dead and-her relations were weeping around 
herbed. Bedil went there, Asa result of some sudden and aiysterious 
impulse he drove a fist into her breas she stood up on her legs 
crying loudly. After this mivacle people began to call him a saint, 
but he cared little for the airy titles : ‘ 
wiles jgene Cul cand » Fs pate pat ajsd 99 4: Jay 
Sls 39 par he eb Sk ol sdlgs oh yt gehts dla lt oe 
short duration, 
Doa’t prosper. 


Ocarth, don’t be pitased with this flying dust] 

While descriding this incident Bedil makes the following significant 
ae Q a 
Bel OF - combed Gi pues he ets Jaf G Ay 0 obj 

e eI gi cP ae 

{From that day to this date that thirty-five years have claps: 

that maid-servant {s still alive.] 

1 wrote this sentence before he had finished one-half of tl 

fourth ‘Ungur, and he completed) his Chahiy ‘Ungur in 1116 a.xt, (170: 

A.D.). Ifthe date of the composition of this line is taken to be 1115 

(1703-04 4 d.), which seems probable, we'can say that the miracle 

was displayed in 1089 4.4, (1115-35=1080), when Bedil was 
twenty-six years old, 

After his marciage Bedii joined the army li 
was in the service of Prince A'zam » son of Aurangzeb ‘Alamgi 
shgi says that by joining the army Bedil wanted to cultivate h 
‘atent powers and also to have some means of living, Bedil says that 
the object of his getting himself enlisted as a soldier was to find a way 
of escape from the ever-present feeling of . 
a and godliness, ‘These mo: ues must-have weighed 
with him but at the sams time it is undeniable’ that, as Bedil had to 
tun a home, lie wanted a sure sowce of income, and he, therefore 
joined the army. 


forefathers. He 


1, Kulltyst-e-Bedil, Caakar ‘Ungur, pp. 113-14, 

2. These are the saints who form the invisible bierarcky. Qutb is the supreme 
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3. See i 
May 1992, p, 361. 
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Besides being a master of Persian, Bedil was well versed ia the 
fh languzge alsa, and these made him popular 
Prince Agjam Shik, who conversed! in, both these languages. , 
asily Bedil got the and was appoirited as the 
gntendent of the Prince's jmadaal, as well as 
‘lee? of The Baskipur Library Catalogue of Persian Mss., says? 


the ¢o! 


that Bedil got this Mans recognition of his poctical talents. 
EB ledge of the «l a which 
he finally quitted the ser abundantly 


clear that Bedil could not offer his poetical talents for sale in the 
market. I have mentioned it above that in those days Bedil was 
leading a respectable life in Sh@h Jehnbad. I think it was because 
of this Mangab. 

In the beginning of his service in the army, Bedil wes very much 
perturbed* by conflicting views about life. On the one side, there 
‘were mendicant darwishes, who cared not a fig for the worldly 
possessions,and, on the other, there were worldly people who hankered 
after riches. He very much liked to share the blissful life of the 
former noble souls. But it was revealed to him that if poverty (8) of 
this type was the abject of life, thea the whole of this grand and 
superb creation was useless. The fact is, it was disclosed to him, 
that Fagr was the Essence, and its attribute was China. Ifa man, 
living in the midst of riches, could show indifference, he was indeed 
a Fagir. This poverty, which was essentially of the spirit, required 
enormous mental striving, and anything got without striving did not 
become, according to Bedil, a high-minded person + : 

= dati ge Ghd GF tlige yr S cael Gilet Gil Ge Sad jhe 
(Manliness means to grapple with difficulties, and not to 
long for a Life of ease and inaction.] 
Bedil was, therefore, of the opinion that means of livelihood should 
not be abandoned, when in particular no special pains were required 
to procure them. He concluded : 

PAL CB OAT Peet nts las Shel ee 228 og 

[If means of livelihood are obtained without much effort, 
It is better than the vocation of Fagr with much ado.} 

One dayS in Dehti while Bedil was in service, he was riding on a 

fine Arab horse through a bazar. Suddenly he saw that sore people 
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were looking at He went ahead and there tooa few persons 
were looking at in surprise, One of them cried out, “ Look! 
How is the madman running after the horse, and how docs he 
dance whea he approaches it!" Bedi! turned his head and saw 
Shih-e-Kabull running after him. Immediately he climbed down the 
horse, and, w'th reins in hand, respectfully made his way towards the 
int. ShAh-e-Kabuli reached first and lovingly embraced Bedil, At 
the instance of Sh¥h $ah%, they repaired to a vacant shop where they 
sat sharing the secrets ofeach other. On that occasion Bedil said that 
he had been married, adding that according toa revelation he would 
get no fssues. Sha@h-c-K@bull said, * It would be as you have under. 
stood. We are singles (qs s1,# L)."* In support of this assertion he 
recited the following Qurfnic verse! : 
seed Fis at ke els 
Many and varied were the secrets revealed to Bedil oa that 
ised at their nature and extent. The infinite 
iduals (31,5!) almost bewildsred him. He was in 
this state of bewilderment (<).~) for a very long time, and when he 
came to himself he found that Shah-e-Kabuli had again flitted. It was 
Bedil’s third and last meeting with Shih-e-Kabull. The second had 
taken place in 1078 a.#. (1667-68 a.p.) and the third had now come 
two years later, that is in 1080 a. (1659-70 a.p.). The overpowering 
effects of this last meeting were felt by Bedit even twenty years after. 
wards. 
In the preceding paragraph mention has been made of the als, 
As Bedil has been ranked amongst this class of mystics, it is in the 
fitness of things that the peculiarities? and privileges of the 3/3) 
should be given in brief. Theirs is the highest rank in the hierarchy 
of saints, so much so that the Prophet (peace be on him) himself, the 
mystics say, had this rank before the Revelation. A Qutb receives the 
illumination of Attributes (oli» * Js!) while the Afrad are recipients of 
the Hlumination of Essence. (a!3 * Jet). This shows the fundamental 
difference between a 3 and a oJ. These saints, who are unique (3,3) 
in their spirituality, are manifestations of the spirit of ‘All, the 
son-in-law of the Prophet (peace be on him), The Afr@d conceal 
their secret, and are absolutely resigned to the Will of God, and 
hence they do not show miracles. When they attain perfection and 
advance in their spirituality they become the Poles of Reality and 
Unity (caoyy cis _3). 


L. The Holy Quran, CXIL. 4, 
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We know that physically Bedil was a giant. One day when 
Prince Atgam Shak was riding on horseback, and his usual retinue 
followed him along with Bedil, suddenly a tiger appeared, jumped 
upon the suite, and killed many of the Prince’s ret Bedil alone 
had the courage to attack the tiger and did away with itas if it were a 
goat. § 

Bedil wrote his allegorical Masnavi Tilism-e-Hairat in 1080 a.n., 
and as he joined the army aftes his marriage in 1079 a.u,, we conclude 
that he wrote this Masnavi when he was in the service of A‘gam 
shah. The book was dedicated to ‘Aqil Zn Razi and this shows 
that relations between the poet and the courtier were growing more 
and more intimate. Moreover, the poet did not dedicate his 
Tilism-e-Hairat to A'gam Shah. This also indicates that Bedil was not 
dhctined to make a display of his poetical genius before the Prince. 

When Bedil was in the service of A‘zam Shah, he was seeking 
guidance? in his poetical compositions from Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
‘Jzzat3 son of Mulla ‘Abdur Rashid of Akbardbad. He was a very 
learned man both in the revealed sciences and philosophy. He was 
considered matchless in the epistolatory style and in writing poetry. 
He was also skilful in the arts of soldicry. ‘The Emperor wanted to 
raise him to the Mangab of Sa‘dullah Khan ‘Aldmi, the illustrious 
Prime Minister of Shih Jahan. ‘Abdul ‘Azsz ‘Izzat was presented to 
Avrangzeb in 1080 ave. (1669-70 a.p.), when the latter was in 
Akbarabad, Tae Emperor was impressed by the grand personality 
and the unique qualities of the Mauldn@, and in a few days promoted 
him to the Mansab of 500 Zat and 100Sawar. In the Rugq‘@t of Bedil, 
we find Four letters4 addressed to Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Izzat. They 
are all full of love and respect. 

There were several pocts in the services of Prince A‘gam Shah 
who was himself a critic of poetry and patron of poets. The 
names of these poets are: Husain Shuhrat, Mir Muhammad Absan, 
Yjad Salim, Sa‘dullah Gulshan, and Khwaja ‘Abdullah Sagi. “The 
Tokhallug of Ljad and Gulshan were suggested by Bedil. jad was 
also.a pupil of Bedil. Khushgd says that all these poets associated 
themselves with and were friends of Bedil. This very biographer 
relates thaton theday when Gulshan got his poetical name from 
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Bedil, Khushgt himself and Mir ‘Abdus Samad Sakbun also were 
granted their Takhallus by Bedil. It is, therefore, certain that when 
Bedil was employed as a soldier, he had already gathered arouad 
himself a number of Pacts who admired him and who looked ts 
him for guidance. 

One day in the presencel of the Prince a talk was going on 
about the contemporary poets. A favourite of the Prince remarked 
that not only in Shah Jahaaabad, but also in most of the other cities 
of India, no poct was a match for ‘Abdul Qadir Bedi who was 
in the service of the Prince, A‘zam Shah then said that the poet 
should be asked to write a panegyric, and if i¢ showed. some 
inherent worth, not only Bedit’s Mungab would be raised, but also he 
would automatically rise in the Prince's estimation, 

In the collection of Bedil’s Qasaid, there is a forceful Qasida? 
in ptalse of Prince A‘zam Shah. It has two parts, in the same metre, 
vbut with different thymae, and from there we learn that Bedil too, 
like other poets, expected favours from the Prince. The poet presents 
his case most eloquently : ¥ 

Sad ay GABE 5b iH allel cry p0 
Shay ah yen pl oles Gy 


near skit at ftp 
aha gl do dhs & dy jl ole ats 
{My condition makes itself evident throug’ my nom ds plums, 
Thave developed heartlessnest on account of the ways of the 
world, 


If the cloud of your munificence showers water over my 
field, 

Like the ear of corn I shall gcow hearts from head to feet_] 
Whether this Qasida was actually presented to the Prinse or 
not, is unknown. But, it appears, it was written as a result of an 
inne urge, in appreciation of the valuable qualities of the Prince, 
When, however, it was conveyed to Bedi! that he was expected to sing 
the praises of the Prince like professional panegryic-writers, he wens 
immediately to the Paymaster and tendeced his resignation. His 
fiends insisted that he should weite the required encomium, but ke 
wasnot prepared to prostitute his talents, and ke, therefore, abandoned 
his Mangab, 

Khushgo has remarked} that Bedil was in the service of 

A'zam Shab for a long period of twenty years, We have seen that 
1. Sher Khan Lodi, Mir'as 
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here and there in his works, such 2; Ghahir ‘Ungur, Qite'@t, and Rugg’, 
Bedil makes hints about bis life. I have, however, come across no 
hint which might suggest that Bedil was in the service of A‘za 
for such a long period, Moreover, Bedil’s life was evel 
persistent efforts I have been able to collect only a few events 
Pinnected with Bedil’s life as a soldier. This shows that the 
period of his military service was very brief, Besides, Atzam Shah 
qwas in the Deccan! for the major part of his life, and none has 
ever expressed the view that Bedil too was in the Deccan at 
any time of his life, We know Bedil married in 1079 a xt. (1668-69 AD.) 
and he joined the army after this. I had been in the military 
service for twenty years, he could resign not eaflier than 1100 4%, 
(1688-89 a.D.}. In that case he would not have been able to move 
about freely so frequently as we shall see in the following pages, 
before the close of the eleventh century of Hijra. Finaily, Sher Bhan 
Lodhi makes a positive statement to the effect that Bedil was in 
the service of Atzam Shh only for'a few days? IT must reiterate 
that the biographical note about Bedi! written by Sher Khun Lodhi 
was seen’ by the post himself, The statement made by the biographer. 
therefore, is perfe: reliable, In view of all this, IT am of t) 
opinion that Bedi! was in the army for a very brief period 

Bedil had tendered his resignation so dramatically that 5 
thorn Kept rankling’ in the heart of A'zam Shah for a long time. 
At one time he asked4 one Mir ‘Atiqu!lah to go to Bedit and to 
bring his writings. Asa consequence, Bedil supplied a piece of his 
prose and, on learning that it had been appreciated by the Prince, 
Bedil thanked him at the solicitation of the above-mentioned Mir. 
On another occasion, A'zam Shih sent the following letter,5 under 
his own signatures, asking Bedi! to enter his service again : 
238 Ube Sis celed 9 cody oT Sa obs je aS audi & dod! 


Muth + 34) welt die G5 jl le GIP 4 Syeda cel 
Bab 6 92) bya eal - 8S Gt JEU 2 coed WIE GA 
date 39) 2 29 daly aS pledye oady SUE pl sitll ylo aby 4 

233 F cape 


[Praise be to God and thanks are due to Him, because the 
cal strength of that honourable and brave person is 
i as good as ever. But to evade Imperial Service, in spite 
of having senses in a perfect working order, is against the 
faithful discharge of sincere obligations. Still the matter 


asdlamgirt, pp. 216, 695. ‘The Priace went en the Deccan 


in 1092 asta, 
2, Sher 
3. Ibid., p. Sot. 
4. Rugg'Gte-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, p, 93. 
5. Khughed, in Motirif, May 1942, p. 361. 
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is not past remedy, Whatever is needed would be supplied 
on order from the provisions in the capital, He should 


‘ immediately get ready to resume service.] 


Khushgti says that he saw this imperial communication, in original, 
with his own eyes, in the inkstand of Bedil. As A‘zam Shah had seent 
Bedii killa tiger, he is ia particular mindful of Bedil’s bravery, and 
promises to show him favours. He also recognises Bedil’s high. 
mindedness. It is clear that an elevated Mangab was waiting for 
Bedil, but again he declined to accept it and wrote in reply? : 


ol petal Sap dey oa San ale OT Sle Glan 
AAT S3UHl 59 Wil outs pe ey odd Sale ala a deg 


[The youthful energies, which enable a man to discharge bis 
duties with credit, have changed into disability of old age, 
and the efficacy of powers, which gives strength fur joining 
service, is no more.] 

Ithink, to satisfy the vanity of the Prince, Bedii sent with his letter 
artistic ghazal eulogising him. Following is the opening verse of 


ghazal? : 


ale te SAT pelt cpke SIS pal) SE Ss lye Sets fi 
{I€ Iam a sun in the heaven or Tam like dust by the 
roadside, , 
Tama beggar at the Prince’s door, a beggar at the Prince’s 
door.] 
far as I know, this closed the chapter of Bedil’s relations with 
Afram Shah. 

After this we see our poet again in Akbarabad‘—the city on the 
c-mna founded by Akbar the Great. It owes its fame to the Taj 
fh was completedS in 1053 a.n., a year before the birth of Bedil. 
4 though no reference is found in his works, yet one can say with cer. 
y that he must have seen this “dreamin the marble’® when he was 
=Akbarbad, and the purity and chastity of the Taj must have 
ed influence in the development of his aesthetic taste. He calls 
Ss city by the name of g=+} S6 (The Valley of Roses) and this is an 


Page 46, supra. 
Rugg‘at-e-Bedil, . 
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indication of the fact that he was deeply impressed by its supreme 
beauty. 
~ — Qae silvery bright night in 108% a.m. (1670-71 A.D.) in Akbar abad, 
Bedil had a grand dream.1 At first he found himself in the Realm 
of Unity (cyl Sle), and then he descended to the Empyreal 
Heaven where he saw the angels. After this he observed the 
Intelligence,? and the Heavens of the Saturn, the Jupiter, the Mars, 
the Sun, the Venus, the Meccury, and the Moon. When he had 
beheld these seven heavens, he saw the truths of the spheres of earth, 
water, air, and fire, and at the end the realities of the four stages of 
existence, i.¢, the mineral, the vegetable, the animal, and the human, 
ly came before his eyes. He saw the similitudes of these things. 
In the course of this vision, Bedil saw a person, sitting towards 
the pillow, and having Bedil’s head. on his knees, When" Bedil 
looked closely’ he recognised the Holy Prophet (peace be on him), 
Bedil fought shy, but his head was still in che loving lap of the Prophet, 
He was overjoyed. After a while he observed another glorious world 
on that curtain of the similitudes, In a splendid palace he saw ‘Ali, 
the sovereign of saints, reclining against a pillow on the carpet of 
Majesty. Bedil respectfully bowed and began to tremble with fear, 
But His Exalted Holiness graciously asked Bedil to come nearer, and 
then he attained the stage of Oneness, and was honoured with favours 
compared to which everything in the universe paies inte insignificance. 
Bedil was encouraged and he therefore related how he had seen the 
Prophet in the dream. The Prince of the saints, ic. ‘All, interpreted 
the dream and told Bedil that the Reality of Muhammad (44g 223s) 
was always guarding him, whether he.observed the necessary ritual 
or not. On hearing this interpretation, Bedil felt infinite pleasure 
and he woke up. 

We see it was, in fact, a splendid dream, Dreams of this kind are 
commonly seen by the mystics, and a perusal of the books? on mysti- 
cism will show that there was nothing extraordinary in this dream, 
This only shows that Bedi! belonged to the community of saints, and, 
as a unique saint (4,3), his spiritual relations with ‘Ali,4 the son+ 
in-law of the Prophet, were very intimate. Moreover, reference to 


J. Kulltyae-e-Bedil, Chatr ‘Unsur, pp, 134-35. 
2, Iteefers to a theory of creation, according to which Gad created the 
First Intelligence (Jy! ,\g2) and from it the Other intelligences, all the Heavens, 


and everything elie came into being 
-Din, Tazkiratul Auliy’, pp. 60, 100, 112, ete. ; Nicholson, 
ty in Sufism, pp. 63-65 3 Studies in Islamic Mysticism, pp, 122.23, 
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the Intelligences and Heavens in the dream, indicates Bedil’s know- 
ledge of Muslim philosophy. 

In Akbarabad, Kamgie Khan,! son of Jafar Khan,2 Jumdatut 
Mulk, was always eager to render service to the Faqirs and Darwishes 
and he treated Bedi! also with the same considerateness, because he 
thought Bedil too belonged to the same order, Although he does not 
fay it explicitly, yet there are implicit references to the effect that 
Bedil lived in Akbarabad for a considerable period, and it looked as if 
he had settled there, He says he was leading there a contented and 
comfortable Jife. It was this mode of life which induced E:bushga 
to write3 in his Safina that Bedil belonged to Akbarabad, 


not well versed in poesy, still they spoke slightingly about the maste: 
poets like Khaqani and Amir Kbascau, Bedil could not bear disparag- 
ing remarks about the Great Poets, although he himself had no claim 
for being a poet. a 

It so happened that one day al! of them went for a walk in the 
Zobra Garden’ in thecompany of Anir KamgacKihaa, The walls, the 
pleasure-houses, and the other scenery in the garden so fascinated the 
Amie that he asked all the poets if someone would describe the 
beautiful scenes in verse or prose, Those bragging poets remained 
deaf and dumb, but Bedil immediately described the garden in prose, 
in figurative language, and aptly named it Use! Lau (the collyrium of 
honour). This essay was later on included ia the prose section of 
Ghakar ‘Ungur, ” 

Fortunately, Bedil gives dates of the composition of many of his 
productions, and from this we can understand how his literary genius 


1, KulliyateBedil, Chahar Unsur, p. 94; in Matarif, May 1942. 
2. Sher Khia Lodbt. Mir‘atul Khayil, p. 396; Sigh, Melasi: 
103, During these days Aurangzob was in Abbacib3d where Ja‘far Khia Jumdatul- 
lk died after a protracted illness. Kamgar Kio, his brother Namdar Khin, and 
other members of the bereaved family felt very much elated whea the Emperor 
cally went to their house for cendol: arangzeb was there from 1080 A.H. 
1082 Aut, See Ma’arir-e-'Alamgtr, pp. 91, 112. This is sufficient to show the standing 


Tn the Rugg ‘at of Bedil (Lucknow Edition) at page 70, there is a letter in which 
i regretfully says that he could not receive Mirzd Kamgir as there was 20 
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a vistory of the Amir, The chronogram is Gut 2p) = 1082 aH. 
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gradually unfolded itself. He wrote his Qasida Sawid-e-A‘zam! in 
1082 a.u. (1671a.0). This name itself, like that of Mubit-e-A‘zam, 
isthe chronogram. The Qastda is padiened to Man and is di aatlo 
in content, Most of the verses of the Qasida have the figure 
4440 (aptness of illustration) ia which a truth is stated in the first 
hemistitch and in the second a concrete example, is given. This 
predominant use of the figure proves that at this period of his life 
Bedil was paying more attention to it. 
shed has recorded an event which shows that the poets in 
Akbarabad had grown jealous of Bedil. He shaved his beard as well 
as his eyebrows. One day a poet naraed ‘Abdur Rahim threw the 
following? coupict into the palanquin in which Bedil was being 
carried 
Vif jU ay poy phd hol ag aS UT ays Jj otf ba ya ee ay 
(What defect did you observe inthe downs made by the 
Eternal Master : 
That you have proudly begun to correct the canes and the 
beard 2] 
Bedil replied immediately : 
woul tl jo GaaT arty pe te dle 9 ORie eye Gilg ay GS pate 
(Cut short by negligence your desire t0 continue this strife 
‘The extent of the thread of research is wide.] 

Bedil was otherwise perfectly satisfied with his life in Akbarabad 
but there was one thing which distressed him much. He very much 
longed3 to be in the society of Sh&h-e-Qasim Huwallahl whom he 
had left in Orissa. Letters and messages were being regularly ex- 
changed but he was notsatisfied with them. He ardently desired to 
see the saint himself, 

One night in 1083 a.m. (1672-73 a.p.), Bedil was very much 
perturbed, and was awake till late in the night. At last, when he feil 
asleep he dreamt that he was in the company of Shah-e-Qasim. 
Bedil had a cup of water in his hands, Instead of taking it to his 
own lips, he offered it to Shah Sahib. The saint had not yet taken 
even a drop when the dream melted away. 

Next night Bedil saw the saint again in dream. The saint had 
acup in his hand anda flask of wine under his arms, which he handed 
over to Bedil. Now Bedil thought Shah Sauib was not at all intem- 
must be some secret. He therefore fliled the cup and 
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AAT Oy gh eat a cilmmitily plaid qatis ays tila yya ts 
MEL EL 9 AU Us Get lS aut ow Golde pidslae Ble g 
= Al Bee Hy HT Sha Udy 
(We finished last night the round of our cup. It was your 
share which has been made over to you. After this be 
merry from the effects of drinking to your desire, and 
never put yourself to trouble by vexing thoughts.] 
As the saint had asked him, Bedil drank a few cups, and 2s 2 
consequence he began to reel like an intoxicated person, For a long 
time after this dream he felt as if he was drunk. 

Bedil concluded from these dreams that the saint had left this 
world for ever, On the third night he saw a crowd of angels ina 
dream, They asked him to tell some chronogram about the death of 
Shah-e-Qasim and he said impromptu : 

che pli oly oli we 
The celestial beings grew ecstatic oa hearing this chronogram. After 
six months a few friends of Bedil came from Orissa and they confirmed 
the news, 

This is the last event which we know about the life of Bedil in 
Akbarabid. We get two dates, ic. 1081 A.4. and 1083 a.x., from 
the events that took place in this imperial city. Nowhere has it 
been mentioned by any person that Bedi! was at any other place 
during these dates, Consequently Iam of the opinion that he was 
in Akbarabad from 1082 a.t. to 1083 A.tt. (1671-73 a.n.). 

From Akbarabad Bedil went to Dehli. But thtre he was living 
very dispiritediy, when suddenly he made up his mind to enjoy a 
visit to the Punjab. His spirits were revived and he composed the 
following? chronogram in a cheerful mood : 


cops by She geF eaze jl ly Gye 
mg tiT zg gal de Brad} lo jf et 
Smale ery GEE Get cage gil ay dl 


{I am starting for Lahore and I feel 

As fresh as on hearing a good news. 

Tt means from the net of melancholy 

I get glad tidings of being liberated for some time. 

The chronogram for this pleasure trip 

Cores quite umaffectedly. Listen : ‘God is the guide,'] 
In Chahar ‘Ungur, too, he speaks of the pleasure? which he felt on the 
eve of his departure for the Punjab, 


1. Kulltyite-Bedil, Qiuy'ae, p. Sl. 
2. Ibid., Chahar ‘Ungur, pp. 108-03. 
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eas alone, Moreover, he was travelling light, He had only 
blunt knife with Bim. On many occasions he had thought of 


ame forward and respectfully took the knife ftom Bedil,. In an 
iliantly. Bedil thought of paying 
the labour, but the elderly blacksmith accepted no payment as, he 
i, he was there to serve the Faqirs—the holy people moving about 
Ike mendicants, The blacksmith smiled graciously and talked so 
compassionately that Bedil was very much impressed by his good 
manners, The bright lustre of his eyes was particularly wonderful, 
Nothing is known about Bedil’s stay in Lahore at that time, 
but we know ke went to Hasanabdal. It is a town? in Attock District 
sventyfive miles east of Campbellpur, and has been held equally 
sacred by the Buddhists, the Muslims and the Sikhs, It is an ateractive3 
place, famous for its springs, and mulberry and pigal trees of large 
size. The Mughsl Emperors used to halté here, when they were on 
their way to Kabul or Kashmtc, Morcover, as the place is almost 
oa the border of the Frontier Province, the Mughul Emperors, 
having encamped in the town, could easily supecvise the action 
in the Frontier, When in 1035 avn. (1874-75 a.p.) Bedil had gone 
towards that side, Aurangzeb also had reacheds Hasanabdal to subdue: 
the turbulent Khushhal 2 Khatak—an inspiring poet and a valiant 
swordsman. 
In the course of his journey to Hecanabdil, Bedil had with him 
a learned Brahman as a fellow-traveller, who was deeply influenced 
by Bedil's magnanimity.6 One day the Brahman showed his surprise 
by saying that the Prophet of Islam had foretold that the Day of 
Judgment would come in the twin'ling? of an eye, but it had not 
come since his time, although the people go on twinkling the eyes 
a thousand times every day. According to Hindu philosophy, the 
Brahman continued, the annihilation of the Universe would take 
place after the Greatest Qycle of Time which clesed after millions of 
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years, The Brahman meant to say that Hindu conception of Time 
was nearer the reality, Bedilreplied that the Hindus believed! ages 
piled on ages in the life of Brahma (The Creator of the Universe, and at 
whose end the Universe ended) were only a negligibly brief moment ; 
the life of Vishat, This Vishnt, Bedil went on, correspon 
to Necessary Existence (2s)! Gels lS) in Muslim philosophy, and it 
was, therefore, clear that, as compared to the Necessary Existence, 
which transcended time, the contingent (2p)! 4%), with all its 
huge piles of ages, was absolutely an insignificant entity, Bedil told 
the Brahman that such like deep truths were simply appalling to 
the imagination of puny man, and, therefore, metaphors like the 
twinkling of an eye were used : 
2S ES SN Ore 2 Hy GB Ae 
Odaed cet Ob) 255 yet 5 jl i AT 
[How can you understand the secrets of a sea when you do not 
have the ears of a whirlpool, 
Because it isnot the business of thorns and straw to under- 
stand a wave's tongue.] 

When the Brahman was remined of Vishnt, and informed of the 
nature of warls and yXas, he was worsted in argument, and he, 
therefore, embraced Islam, 

Bedil removed the doubts of the Brahman very easily. This 
shows that Bedit had made comparative study of the Hindu and 
Muslim systems of philosophy. Khushgd? says that Bedil was inte- 
rested in Theology, Mathematics, and Natural Sciences and he had 
also committed to memory the whole story of Maha@bhartha-a book 
of unequalled fame amongst the Hindus. Bedil had developed this 
taste for Hindu philosophy and traditions since the days when hi: 
teacher Shah-e-Mul&k composed couplets having Vedanta termi 
We know that ‘Aqil Khan Razi, who was a patron of Bedi 
written in verse the Qisse-e-Padmawat and Madkamalat. This shows that 
the learned Muslims of those days were not ashamed of taking 
interest in Hindu learning. 

When did Bedil return from the Punjab? Or, where did he 
stay after his return?—are questions which I have not been able 
to answer definitely. Bedil, however, has stated in Ghahdr ‘Lnsur 


1. Premehand Bharati, Sri Krishna, pp. £6-48, 02, 194 ; Barnett, L. D,, Brahma 
Knowledge, pp 49-30. > 
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that once he stayed in Muthura continuously for three years. 
If his previous and future history is kept in view, onc arrives at the 
conclusion that at no period other than this could Bedil stay in 
Muthura continuously for such along time, Iam, therefore, inclined 
to the view that Bedi! was there from 1087 a.m, to 1089 A,H. 
(1676-78 a.v.). 

Bedil says that he lived there on account of the fondaess he 
had for the city. He was greatly impressed by the veneration in which 
the Hindus hold Krishna—the Lord of Love. Krishna had passed 
his life in the western part of Muthura District which is called 
Braj Mandal,! or the country of Krishna, and where almost every 
grove, mound and tank is associated with some ¢; 
life. Bedil saw there bands of pilgrims of all sorts, visiting the shrines 
most reverently, and he was surprised to see the depsh of their 
feelings. Even after the lapse of centuries, he could hear, in those 
surroundings, the flute played by Krishna and could see the enraptured 
maidens (Gofis). He says?: 

eel aa oN eee AT ge 
cent etl ob Gite get ol of 
[Ina field, where love has sown its effect 
‘There even the dust has collected a crop of palpitation.} 
From the vivid account given by Bedil we learn that, in spite 
of the efforts made by different Muslim rulers to climinate idolatry, 
Muthura had even then the exclusive stamp of Hindu religion and 
its traditions. 

One day,! in Muthura, the Governor of the fort complained to 
Bedil that life in the fort had become miserable, as the evil spirits 
flung stones, and the people being afraid were daily Icaving the 
place. Bedil wrote the following couplet in Persian to serve as 
an amulet: 

Fe GS cad oF ok Se Ghee cylis & 

[There is another world for the genii ; 

Acccmmodation is not limited. There is another house.] 
In this way the spirits left the place. 

Tn 1089 4.31, (1673 A.v.), when Bedil was perhaps in Muthura, his 
teacher, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, ‘Izzat breathed his last at the age of forty-eight. 
Bedil mourned‘ his loss in two stanzas, and composed two chrono- 
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grams, viz. pile dlp j! yy tian and ys vl ote 9 Ses, to record the 
date of the demise of his beloved teach It is'a characteristic 
feature of the elegies written by Bedil that therein the traits of thedying 
person are invariably recounted. Here, in these two stanzas, we 
learn about the religosity, liberality and nobility of mind, erudition 
and the literary attainments of Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Izzat. In 1092 
AR. (1641 A.p.}, when near the mausoleum of the Shaikh, a Mektab 
called 45:5 *4:3l} was opened, Bedil preserved its memory by the 
chronogram! Asi pti, 

We sce Bedil in Dehll again. This time when he was in Dehli, 
he posed before a famous painter, named Antp Chitra for a portrait.2 
The painter wasa favourite} of Dara Shikoh, and one of his chief works 
depicts Shah Jahan seated among his Amics. Anflp Chitra’s port- 
raits have a sureness of touch, a keenness of expression, and a 
psychological intensity. Bedil praises him for his realism and regards 
him equal to the great Bihzad+ and to Mani.5 The critical remarks 
of Bedil, about, the paintings of Anip Chitra, are a proof of the fact 
that the poet was a very well-informed connoisseur, At first Bedil 
was disinclined to have his portrai drawn, but, being overcome by 
the entreaties of Andp Chitra, who was an old friend, he agreed 
at last, and when, with a few touches of the brush, the portrait 
was drawn, it was so lifelike that Bedil could not distinguish it 
from his own self. The portrait remained with him for ten years 
till he destroyed it in 1100 a. (1688-89 a.p.), It means that it was 
painted in 1090 az, (1679-80 a.p.) when Bedil was thirty-six years old, 

Bedil had all the time been looking for a proper recognition of 
his talents, but his hopes were still unrealised. He was not after 
the fulfilment of worldly ends, as it was customary with other poets 
of his times, but, on the other hand, he was in search of persons who 
id intellectual as well as spiritual affinity with him, We have seen 
at his respect for ‘Agil Khan Razi had its origin in this similarity 
mind and heart, But it appears, too exalted as ‘Aqil Razi was, 
‘dil could not develop the desired intimacy with him. 

By this time Bedil had come to know that Nawab Shukrullah 
Shan, the son-in-law of ‘Agil Khia Razi, was the proper man to 
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be approached in this connection. The Nawab was a poet? and 
nad also written a commentary of the Masnavi of Rimi. He was 
rot only versed in the canonical Iaw but also he was a mystic. 
His devotion to truth was well known. Moreover, his regard for 
poets and learned men had earned a name for him. Shaikh Nasir 
Sichindi, the well-known Persian poet, and Sher Khan Lodhi, 
the famous writer of the Tazkirah Mir'dtul Khay@l, were recipients 
cf his favours. It is probable that when he was the Governor 
cf Sirhind, Nasir ‘All Sirhindi attracted his notice, and from that 
time close familiarity began between them. Sher Khan Lodhi gives 
the letters which passed between the peer and the poet. 
therefore, naturally decided to write? to Nawab Shukrullah 
Eb He had not yet seen the Nawab, but he was confident the 
Nawab would not disappointhim. He sent his Masnavi Tilism-e-Hairat, 
with a letter, in which he severely criticised the people who ‘either 
attended merely to the felicity of expression or displayed solicitude 
only for the ideas. Bedil, however, stood for a happy fusion of 
both, the thought and the expression, and he believed that a 
clear-minded person like Naw&b Shukrullah Khan would study the 
Masnayi from this point of view and would appreciate it, Tilism-e- 
Heairat, too, had not had a good reception, and, therefore, when he 
was sending it to a real patron of art and learning, he was very much 
delighted. He concluded by saying: 
Dad cot ly col otis ST aS Jo ot th ols 
2 et ys AIG ty ge 
[O heart, be pleased, your knot is being opened efter long 
last. 
Our drop would ‘reach a place where it would turn into 
an ocean.] 
Bedil’s expectations were fulfilled, and we find him staying with 
Nawab Shukrullah Khda in Dehli as a guest. The Nawab was trans- 
ferred? from Sirhind in 1092 a.m. (1621 a.p.) and was appointed the 
Faujdar of Shah Jahanabad where he remainedé till 1904 a.z. (1682-83 
4.D.) A separate room wai reserved for Bedil and meals were regularly 
served, In addition to this there were uninterrupted meetings with 
Shukrullah Khan, which Bedil regarded as the fruit of his Kfe. 
Nawab Sbukruliah Khan had given headings to the different sections 


1, Azid Bilgrami, Sart-e-Azad, p. 149; Shee Khia Lodat, Mir'dtul Khaya, 
Pp. 292-94; hushed, ia Mo'arif, July 1942, p, 41; Hussaint, Husain ‘Dost, 
Tazkirak, p. 75. 

2. Rugg'dt-e-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, p. 3, 

3. SAql, Mo'dsir-e “Alamgtrt, pp. 209, 214, 

4, Tbid., p. 223, 
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of Tilisme-Hairat, and also he had prepared a gist of its contents. 
Ina letter! to ‘Aqil Khan Riazi, Bedil praised Nawab Shukratlah Kh: 
for his hospitality and good manners. 

It appears that when Nawab Shukrullah Khan was transferred? 
in 1094 at. (1682-83 a.p.) to Sikandarabad, Bedil moved to Muthura, 
‘The period since the date of the composition of Tilismee-Hairat 
is marked comparatively by stecility, but this time when Bed 
was in Muthura, he embarked upon the composition of his fame 
work Ghaldr <Unsur in prose. 

Now, after the war of succession (1058-69 a.u.. 1657-58 A.D.), 
the life of Bedil was again directly influenced by the political events 
of his times, Aurangzeb quitted? his capital in 1099 a,x. (1679 a.p.) 
and went to Ajmer to quell the Rajptit risings, and from there he 
had proceeded# to the Deccan, via Burhdnptr in 1093 a.m. (1681 A.D.). 
‘This was his fateful departure from the capital. Exaggerated news of 
the persistent defiance of Mughul authority by the Marhattas and 
of their vigorous raids were daily reaching Northern India, and, 
taking advantage of the disturbed conditions, the truculent Jats had 
begun to commit depredationss near Islamabad (Muthura) and 
Akbarabad, As Bedil was living at that time in the former city, 
he naturally suffered. He gives a scnsational account of the pre- 
valent conditions : 

“The Emperor ‘Alamgir6 had left for the Deccan and Hindustan 
‘was in a state of helplessness. The Governors were lazy and negligent 
of their duties. Consequently, the population surrounding Delhi and 
Akbarabad grew rebellious and, designs for independence and 
self-aggrandisement, created havoc. The population of most of 
the parganas, neighbouring Muthura, had embarked on a career of 
lawlessness, loot and murder, The noblemen were imprisoned and 
humiliated and none heeded their implovations, Every day a new 
Governor was appointed from the Deccan, but he made inordinate 
delay in reaching Hindustin and taking over. Rebels swarmed about 
and could by no means be checked. The lawless mob made no 
distinction between the virtuous and the wicked. It was impossible to 
stay at home; and the bazars, the streets and the lanes too were 
unsafe, Undertaking journeys meant courting danger, and the 
caravans of traders had stopped where they were. The military 
itself was exposed to danger. In Muthura the rich people guarded 


I+ Rugg'ét-e-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, p. 63. 
q e- ‘Alamgir, p, 233, 


4. Tbid., p. 217, 
5. Ibid., p. 311, Kbit Khia, Muatakhabul Lubas, If pp. 994-95. 
-Bedil, Chair ‘Ungur, p. 128, 
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the pathways to their palaces by guns and arrows, but the poor were 
absolutely helpless.” 

This graphic expression we get from Bedil’s pen, At last! when, 
owing to the constant sufferings of fill two years, endurance and 
patience had wora away, and it had become extremely painful to pass 
each day and each night, Bed!l decided in 1095 ax. (1685 A.D.) to 
reach Dehli somehow or othe: People tried to dissuade him, point- 
ing out the dangers in the way, but he was firm in his resolve. 

A few bullock carts were hired and the journey was started. The 
first stop was ‘Azim&bad in the vicinity of Muthura, About fifly 
carts were already waiting there for an escort, Next day when Bedil’s 
carts resumed their journey, those fifty carts also moved. They were, 
however, soon persuaded by the inhabitants of the village to stop, but 
Bedil went on with two servants. When Bedil’s party had gone 
ahead only for a few yards, adarwish came with a parrot, and he 
predicted that victory accompanied them, hence there was no need 
tobe afraid. On hearing this the people of the other carts too were 
encouraged, and they joined Bedil's party. 

In spite of the intense heat, none ventured to stop on the way, 
nor did anyone go to the wells to quench th When they had 
travelled some two or three kos in this way, they came to a marshy 
ground, which it was cult to cross. There a cart of Bedil was 
broken ard the luggage was loaded on the wounded bullock, but it 
gave way under the load. Such accidents were commonly an invitation 
for the ruffians to indulge in plunder and, therefore, getting afraid, 
the accompanying carts made good their escape hastily, leaving Bedil 
and his party in the lurch. 

Bedil asked kis men to abandon the load and the buliock and to 
proceed on, After some time the wounded bullock also arrived with 
its load. The people of the surrounding ‘ilaga used to gather by the 
roadside, perhaps with evilintentions. They were surprised to see 
the tiny caravan travelling without an escort. One night was passed 
by the bank of the Jumna, and all the party kept vigil. Some drivers 
were in league with the robbers, and they took the party to a danger- 
ous village. But suddenly a man on horseback appeared, and angrily 
asked the drivers why they behaved faithlessly even with godly 
persons. . The rider guided the party to the caravan ‘and then 
disappeared, 

In this way Bedil arrived safely in Shah JahGnabad, From the 
luggage and the servants that accompanied him, it appears that Bedii 
had settled permanently in Muthura, and that .he shifted to the 
Imperial Capital only on account of the disturbances. 


1, Kulliyat-e-Bedit, Chahar ‘Ungur, pp. 128-22, 


CHAPTER IIt 
‘che 
Final Stay in Dehli 


[27th Jamada Il, 1095 A.xt., to 4th Safar, 1133 au. 
3ist May, 1685 a.p., to 5th December, 1720 a.p.] 


Bepix arrived in Shah Jah&aabad on the 27th of Jumadall, 1096 
AcvH, (May 3lst, 1685), On his arrival in the metropolis, the first 
thing he did was to see ‘Aqil Khan Razi, who was the Governor! 
there since 1091 ‘a.x. (1680-81 4.p.). Appointment for weekly visits 
was made with the Khan. Procuring a well-located house was Bedil’s 
next concern. He, therefore, wrote to Nawad Shukrullah K:han for 
the same. Bedil wrote that he had left Islamabad (Muthura) on 
account of the disturbances and had arrived in the capital with his 
women (ty atuSt ll). He added that the daily food had been fixed 
for all by God, he wanted a comfortable house by the riverside or 
in the outskirts of the city—a house which should remain permanent- 
ly in his possession, so that, for the rest of his life, he may be freed 
from the trouble of changing it.2 

Naw&b Shukrullah E:han and his son Shakir Khan bought the 
Haveli (bungalow) of one Lutf ‘Ali for Rs. 5,000 and presented 
it to Bedil. It was situated outside the Dehli Gate, in the quarter of 
Khikrian, by the Guzar Ghat, It is apparent that both the con- 
ditions laid dowa by Bedil had been fulfilled. The Nawabs fixed 
two rupees as the daily allowance of Bedil, which was paid till the last 
day3 of his death. Khushgu remarks4 that in this house Bedil lived 
for the remaining thirty-six ycars of his life. As he died on 4th Safar, 
1133 Ava. (December 5, 1720), we conclude that this house was 
arranged for him in 1096 a.n. (1684 AD.), i.e, the very year of 
Bedil’s final arrival in Dehli. ‘ 

Bedi] has mentioned in the letter quoted above that he reached 
Shah Jahana@bad with his women. This is the first occasion since 
1080 a.t. (1669-70 A.p.) when he settled in Delhi after his marriage in 


1. Sher Khan, Miritul Khay&l p. 290 ; Saq!, Ma‘dsir-e-'Alamgtrt, p. 195, 
2, Rugq‘at-e-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, pp. 81-82.” 

3. Khushg, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p, 362. 

4 Ibid, 
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1079 Az. (1668-69 A.D.) that something has been mentioned about his 

"We do not kaow how he arranged for the houschold expenditure 
ail this time or where his family lived, From the letter in question, 
aad also from the number of carts which brought Bedil’s effects from 
Mathura, we form the conclusion that in Muthura, at least during his 
last stay there, Bedil’s family was with him. Moreover, Kbushgti says 
that the poet had four! wives, We have seen that Bedil is in the habit 
of making hints here and there, -about the different events of his life, 
Dot it is strange that he has made no reference about such aa 
important matter as the polygamous phase of his life. Although the 
words tig M4 | & lend weight to this remark of Khushgi, yet they 
are very ambiguous. Another statement alo accompanies this 
remark. Khushgl says that, because of this nature of his life, Bedil 
used slaked red-orpiment (é2)}’445°). The author of ‘Jgd-t-Surayya 
states? that when Bedil had permanently settled in Shah Jahanabae, 
God provided subsistence for all the old and young (GAS 3yy% Aan), 
This shows that in Dehli Bedil had indeed a big family. 

These were disturbed times, Aurangzeb was in the Deccan 
fighting the Marhattas and Muslim kings of the peninsula, Only 
the news of reverses to the Emperor's armies reached Northern India, 

~ and, as it has been mentioned previously, these news spread like wild 
fire causing panic inthe country. The Jats had risen in revolt and 
there was trouble in the whole of Mewat, which is anill-defined® tract 
lying to the south of Dehli. One Baji Ram, the proud Naruka 
Chief,¢ with his seven brave sons, was the cause of mischief in the hilly 
territory of Mewat, Nawab Shukrullah Ehiin was appointed to crush 
the Naruka who, being afraid to face the Nawab, sought refuge in 
Aight. On this occasion Bedil’s chronogeam was: euSty 4553 J> 
which yields 1097 a.m. (1685 A.D.) numerically. In 1098 aa. 
(1686-87 a.p.) the accursed Baji Ram was routed completely, and when 
the confused remnants of Baji’s army—the Meos, the Jats, and the 
Rajplts—fied away inall directions, Bedi sent a congratulatory letter® 
to Nawab Shukrullah Khan with a ghazal, the last verse of which is 
given below: 

el ge Ekle b ie ler 
[ee 


ET cet cyl Poorly 
[A single flash from his intention is enough to drive away a 
world of bats, 


He is indeed the sun, the sun, the sun, the sun.) 


1, Bhushgi, in Ma'arif , May 1942, p. $62, 

2. Mughafi, Ghulim Hamdan, ‘Y¢d-e-Surayy’, p. 16. 

$. Imperial Gazetteers, United Provinces of Agre and Oud, p. 223. 
4, Kulltyat-eBedit, Qitteat, p. 

5. Rugg'at-e-Bedil, Luckaow Edition, p. 37. 
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The chronograms' which Bedil fouad out were were “exe 
{a strange war) and «iS (ged (a marvellous victory). In 1099 a.m. 
(1687-88 4.p.), Nawab Shukrullah Khan paid? a visit to Shah Jahan- 
bad, and, Ithink, when he returned to Mewa€t, he took Bedil also 
with him, 

When Bedil went ts Mewée, he lived in Bairat} ~a town 105 miles 
south-west of Delhi, 41 miles north of Jaiptir and 27 miles north-west of 
Mecrut City. It is situated in the midst of a circular valley surround- 
ed by low, barren red hills. Trees are in abundance in the il'@ga. 
Bedit passed the rainy season there. “Being enchanted by the charm- 
ing scenery of the countryside and the raining clouds, he experienced 
a spontaneous creative urge. In a short picturesque poem he describes4 
the locality : 

ot cal gla ek ole oT Ge 
vl eal gk ole aT ce jE Gs 
ay eas he yl Get at 
ot ol ET ea a ey Ghe 
2a gt oe eee Sah Get 2! 
al oe irs ab ols ane Sue 
aS ge pth ay oe iF OS 
cl en! GS of hy Eis ut eke de 
cals CP Se Hl oe gt 
utlcal jer ole 2 cele Ole 9 2Ky 
hh ATU eT LT see 
etl cal 7 ad hee Gills Elie Gt! 
ee gb ait oh s cS 
cil cul SUE 35) ety OYy pte 
[It is morning in Mewat and jassamines have blossomed 
everywhere. 
It smells of coquettry. It must be the abode of the beloved. 
Hilarity is on the increase, enjoyment is limitless, and 
Love comes like rising waves. Itis indeed a boundless sea, 
The clouds pour down desire and verdure is sowing beauty, 
Even the stone has a heart. It is a strange hilly country, 
Ifa flower blossoms in the garden, it chats with the soul, 
The heart says to the eye, ‘It is the hue of that beauty.” 
Pleasantness adorns the garden, and the excited flowers drink 
wine from the cup, 


1. Kulliyit-e-Bedil, Qitt'tt, p. 50. 
p. 51. 
3. The Imperial Gazetteer of India, United Provincss, p. 320; Cuaaingham, 
The Ancient Geograpty of India, pp. 341-42. 

4. Kulltyateee Bedil, Qitt'it, p. 55. 
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Colour and smell pervade everywhere, This spring knows no 
autumn, : 
Who is there to efface the impression of the perfect Essence ? 
This lamp and this assembly. It is a favour‘of the Almighty. 
‘The realised wishes of heart are like flowers in skirt and there 
is a harvest of fuldlied desires. 4 
The eyes of those who have lost their hearts have brightened 
up. Itis the reward for waiting long. 
Nawab Shukrullah Khe was also a poet! with the poetical 
surname jl. He left a Diwan? which however, has not 
heen mentioned in any one of the catalogues. The Nawab also 
tied’ to describe the beautiful scenes in a poem. In all humility, 
Bedil says that he followed3 in the footsteps of Nawab Shukrullak 
Khan, ‘and, in addition to the poem given above, he wrote his 
materpiece—the Maznavi Tir-e-Ma'rifat in two days, This shows 
that the creative urge? was so strong that he was not satisfied with the 
exquisite short poem. ‘The Magnavi is a rare piece of natural poetry 
in the characteristic sweet and fluent style of Bedil, On his return 
from Bairit, Bedil sent this Masnavi, like the Greaté Sa‘di, to different? 
persons as a present—to ‘Kqil Khan Razi, to Nawab Shukrullah Ebina, 
and to Mirza Muhwmmad Amin“Irfiin and Mirza ‘Tpadullah. 


To Sher Kijsa Lodht, Mir‘atu? Khaya, pp- 292-85. 


2, Khushga, in Ma‘Grif, July 1942, py 4. * 
iu Bedil, Lucksow Edition, p, 64; Kellivit-Bedil, Safdart Edition, 


pil, In Tire-Ma'rifet, Bedil say 


ay OE BISA GAs pet Sythe CASE Guy gt Ghee 
glo a pel pe Bisa OF we as 


[My guide in this charming valley of desires was the breeze of Shukrellah 
Khan's favour. 
Otherwise of what consequence am I? Howcould T flutter wings? 1 was 
‘puta tear and that too motionless.) 
Pirsesdatrifat, p. (9: 
ee Bole b dle pres sil) ete Gi 3° 
{lsat meditating for two days and painted an idea into spring. 
5: Ibid.,p.3- About the charm, Bedil says 
el Kibo 2 Ue hee et Ry Sly Ty 095 
[Now the Bacar ain has so much elegance and splendour, 
‘That every stonz bewitches the heart like a French beauty.] 
6 Sa’di has sald: 
leg) Gye GS) Sete? Ghag 4a oj pales 
{Out ofall those gardans, I thought it regrettable, 
To go empty handed towards the friends.} 
Similarly, Bedil writes at page 34 ofhis Regg’ ‘ucknow Edition} that he 
brought Tar-e-Me'rifat asa present for the lavers of poetry. 
7. Ruggfitee-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, pp. Gt, 49, 34, $8 seapectively. 
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We have so far spoken of the trouble in Mew&t and have 
+made scanty references to the Deccan -the real arena of cataclysmic 
uprisings. Sambhaji Marhatta, who had given refuge to Akbar, 
the rebellious son of Aurangzeb,t! had proved a menace to the 
Mughul Empire, and Aurangzeb had, therefore, concentrated all his 
th in the Deccan. The armies of the Emperor captured? 
Bijapur in 1097 an, (1685-85 4.0.) because Sikandar, the King of 
Bijapur, had made alliance with Sambhaji. Aurangzeb was very 
gracious towards Sikandar who was envolied among the Mughul peers, 
and was granted an anoual pension of one lakh of rupzes. Golkunda® 
was then conquered in 1098 a.u. (1688-87 4.p.). The Marhatta leader 
Sambhaji was captured in 1100 a.m. (1688-89 a.p.) with twentyfive 
of his folicwers and their wives and daughters. These happy news of 
imperial victories sent a thrill of joy$ in the hearts and the people 
had a general fecting of security. Our poet also shared the jubila~ 
ns of the multit He wrote chronograms§ to commemorate 
these victories. For the fall of Bijapur, the chronograms were 
SF ule pai autee (the Jamshid of victory has appeared) and 
vale 43 of slo Olt ly jc. (the Just Emperor granted amnesty 
xo Sikandar), About Golbunda he said Giplls licl (the great 
fulfilment) and jyol alert ei (victory of the renowned monarch). 
When Sambhaji was captured, Bedil ejaculated : youl Ad ate ij dy OjL 
{Sambha has been made captive with women and children). The 
tehronograin became popular and has been given in Maasirud 


Umara.7 

The short poems, which bear the chronograms given in the 
preceding paragraph, pay a glowing tribute to the justice, saintliness, 
ad world-conquering resolution of Aurangzeb, This shows that, 
ough Bedil entertained misgivings about the behaviour of 
urangzeb during the war of succession, his views about the pious 
saperotr had now undergone a happy orientation, Aurangaeb too 
seems to have formed a very high opinion of our poet. In his Ruqg‘t, 


aawaz Khan, Ma’asirul Umara, 1, p, 8050, 
2. Khafi KhSe, Muncakhabul Lubch, 1, pp. 316-16; Sql, Ma’arir-e- Alamgir, 
>. 279-80. xs 
3. KES Khao, Muncathabul Lubib, H, pp. 293, 378; SAqi, Ma’asir-e. 
rl, p. 299; Sh8hnawaz Khan, Mo’astru! Umars, IU, pp. 628-29, a 
4. Saqi, Ma‘isir-e-‘Alamgiri, p. 322, Shahnawae Khia, Ma’dsirul Umara, 
Tl, p. 350. ". 
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the Emperor has quoted three verses of Bedil. In a letter! to Pri 
A‘cam Shah, Auranzeb exhorts specdy extirpation of the ruffian: 
qwho infest the royal road between Bah@durpur and Aurangabad’ 
and quotes Bedil# : 
Pha) tl ee pp et Sed Sh th ee KA & SOL AL We 
[I do not ask you to lose or think of gain, 
© thou, unaware of opportunity, be prompt in every under- 


taking.J " 
In another letter? the same prince has been asked to redress the 
wrongs done to the poor, because according to Bedil : 
AT ge Staal pp Ge gj! eal 02,5 a pe Tolan Tle 
[Be afraid of the sighs of the oppressed ones for when they 
pray : 
Acceptance rushes ‘from the door of the Almighty te 
receive it.] 
This verse has again been quoted in a letter to Asad K:han, and 
there the full namet of the poet, ie. ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil, has 
been given, At another place? the following famous Megta‘s of Bedii 
has also been adduced : # 
Seed Sy9 GATT 1yld S92 eee He celal ayy Jay eat 
[Bedil, greed is never contented, otherwise the goods, 
Which we require, are most often not required.j 
That Bedil has been cited by the great ‘Alamgir is a conclusive 
proof of the fact that the poet’s enlightened contemporaries had begun 
to recogaise his merit, 

From the chronograms, concerning the victories of Aurangzeb 
in the Deccan, one may conclude that Bedil wanted to win the 
Emperor's favour. The same feeling rises in the mind when one 
reads Bedil writing? to Nawab Shukrullah KE to mention the 
chronograms to the Emperor if some opportunity offers itself. It 
may also be mentioned in this connection that Nawab Zafar Jang,® 
who took part in the siege of Bijapur, had also asked? Bedil for 
a chronogram, and Bedil wanted to comply with his request. If we 


1, Rugg*at-e-“Alamgir, p.8 ; Letters of Aurangzeb, pp. 26-27, Khushsil, in 
Meafarif, May 1942, p.378. Khushea is wrong when be says that the letter was 
written to Prince Ma‘agzam during the siege of Hayderabad. 

2, KulliyBe-e-Bedil, Ghazliyas, p. 225. 

8. Ragg‘ae-e-‘Alamgtii, p. 19, 

4, Ibid., p. 46. 
5. Ibid.,p.27, The occasion for quoting the verse given by Khushg’, in 
Ma‘irif, May 1942, p. 368, is wrong. 

6. Kulltyat-eBedil, Ghasliyét, p. 79. Magfat is the last verse of a ghazal, 

7, Rugg‘ér-e-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, p. 44. 

8 Siqh, Me'arir-e-'Alametrt, pp. 295, 261, 3113; Khan Jobin Babidur Zafar 
jang was a noble at the court of Aurangzeb. = 
Jee Oe Rugg tre-Belil, pte 
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study the historic letter! of Bedil, in which these things have 
been natrated to Nawab Shukrullah Khan, we can easily under- 
stand why the chronograms were discovered and why Bedil wanted 
them to be presented to Aurangzeb, Bedil says: 
= oS Sash SG Jul cal alle conan Genus aS aly gy oltoly eS iy 

[The happy news of the victory of ‘the Emperor, Defender 
of the Faith, which has brought peace and security to the 
people, has led me to think of chronograms.] 


The significance of the word alle come will be understood better if 
the graphic account of Bedil's last days in Muthura, and of his 
Journey at that time to Dehli] with his family, is kept in mind, 
Naturally, Bedil wanted to pay homage to the victorious Emperor 
who had again promised peace to the realm, Otherwise, Bedil’s 
independence of spirit was unimpaired as ever, for in the same 
letter he says about Zafar Jang and Aurangzeb: 
Bealls = gate yy (IAT Salle dey shy Gotltne pLAT y Ole de ALG 
«oT ge Oss 035 je SIE iL Rab s ob eh by ye dt 
{Otherwise of what moment is the Nawab and who is 
His Excellency? Nay, even what is ‘Alamgir and what 
is the value of his glariag titles? I composed it selflessly 
and spoke in a disinterested manner.) « 
1100 a.n. (1688-89 a.p.) Bedil fell gravely? ill, and was confined 
2 bed for full seven months. He had a high burning fever which 
med his strength altogether, Every hope of recovery was lost. 
ing those days a friend happened to open the book which 
tained Bedil’s painting by Anup Chitra. The friend, immediately 
noticing the portrait, said, ‘It appears some child touched 
ainting with wet hands and effaced its colour,’? All those 
nt were sorry. Bedil himself saw it that only the indistinct 
ines remained —an illusion of the once colourful portrait! 
wl gl)» ol hth} 2 gla ane Ok lj dey 
[Of that garden only a scar was left on the heart, and 
Of the peacock only a crow's feather was left behind,] 


nen Bedil recovered and was again full of vigour and vitality, he 

ght of looking at the portrait. He was wonderstuck to see that 

‘as as colourful as ever, and it appeared as if Bedi! was smiling 

ugh it, All were surprised to see this. Ina fit of bewilderment, 
tore it to pieces and buried it. 


1. Rugg'at-e-Bedil, p. 44. 
2. Kulityite-Bedil, Chahir Untur, pp. 11-12. 
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From this account it is clear that the portrait of Bedil, painteé 
by AnGp Chitra, one of the master-painters! of those days, was Gestroy- 
ed by the poet himself, But Anand Rim Mullis (1111-1164/1699- 
1751), a pupil? of Bedil, speaks} about another portrait of our 


ese Cy ent oly 1 Sak AS BE GET ys 
= cea! Old GAT yg Shp atay OLE dpe UT aglen 93 8 
{In the library of this Faqir (Mukhlis) there is an autograph 
copy of his (Bedil’s) Diwaa. And, so that the form and 
the spirit should exist together, his portrait decorates 
the last leaf of the Diwan,} 
In the Ma‘arif for January 1934, it has been stated that this Diwan 
of Bedil exists in the Habib Ganj Library. The Diwan is said to have 
5,364 couplets of all sorts, and has been called “Matchless.”? It is said 
to have this significant remark in the hands of Mukbti: 
ceohe Het BE jl yebies ply wil ptt Iie ty Yee bendy 
whey Coney gts Git TLS” 
[With the autograph of Hagrat Miced Bedil (may his sout 
restin peace !). Faqir Anand Rao Mukhlis showed it 
to Mirzé Stthib, and establi: its authenticity.] 
t is a pity chat no mentioa of the portrait has been made. We have, 
therefore, to be content with the pen-portrait of Bedil given pre- 
viously. 

Bedil was now living in Shah Jahanabad, but as his attention had 
heen claimed chiefly by the political events of those days, we could not 
speak so far about his life in the capital except giving an account of 
his illness. Ie is, therefore, essential that an attempt should be made 
to show how Bedii led his life in the historic city. First of all, we 
shall speak about his social relations. As it has been already pointed 
: Razi, the patron of Bedil, was in those days in 
Shah Jabanabad, as the Governort of the The Khaa was a 
mystic poet and was weil versed in mysticalS lore, As weekly mect- 
ings had been arranged with him, Bedil used to see him regularly. 
Khushga says that in ‘Aqil Khan's society, Bedil learnt much about 


135, 


1, Ja'far, S.M,, Some Cultural As pect of Muslin Rute iu India, 
3; Anand Rim, 


2. Azad Bilgrami, Khazina-e-'Amirah, p. 423; Muekhli: 
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tel College Magazine.) 
But, it must ke noted, Mukhlis 
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mysticism and poetry. Whenever in the meetings, ‘Aqil Khan Razi 
complimented Bedil for his verses, he used to stand up and bow 
respectfully to the Khan. This respect, Khushgd says,! was merely 
on account of the learning and spiritual ¢: ce of ‘Agil Khan Razi, 
and not at all on account of his exalted worldly position. In the 
Kulliyat of Bedil there is a very eloquent poem,? in which he speaks 
glibly about the mystical ways of ‘Aqil Khan Razi, and urges the 
people to show utmost reverence to this perfect man : 
2S jen Ob oy Ch eal yl by 

eee Crys is nr als 

{I mean 

O thou foolish and ignorant people, 

Open your eyes and circumambulate round the Perfect Man.] 
This poem discloses that in the person of ‘Aqil Ehan Razi, Bedi! saw 
the realisation of his cherished ideals about Man. This mutual 
respect made their relations so intimate that in one of his letters? we 
find Bedi] recommending one ‘Aig-ud-Din to the grand noble, 

Next we turn to the long and intimate acquaintanceship, amount- 
ing to passionate love, which existed between Bedil and Nawab 
ukrullah Khaa and his sons. This is the glorious chapter of Bedil’s 
fe, detailed account of which will require a whole volume, but, 
ewing to the considerations of space, I shall try to be as brief as 
possible. Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Azad says that Nawab Shukrullah Khan 
was devoted to Bedil, with all the members of his family, and Bedil 
too was most sincerely attached to them. The Nawab had three 
sons: Mir Lutf Ullah, Mir ‘In@yatullah Shakir Khan, and Mir 
Karamuliah. But first of all we shall speak about Bedil’s relations 
with Nawab Shukrullah Khan Khaksard himsels. 

Mir Ghulam ‘Ali Azad states? that Nawab Shukrullah Khan’s 
appointment was as the Governor of Mewat where he remained 
Hil his fdeath, He was, therefore, almost always away from Shah 
Jahanabad, but his correspondence with Bedil never stopped, and at 
time of his occasional visits to the Metropolis, meetings with the 
poet were eagerly arranged. . 

We have scen that once he took the poet away to Mewat, At 
another time Shukrullah Khan was in Sabaranptr and Bedil went to 


Khusboa, in Ma‘@rif, July 1912, pp. 40, 41. 
Kulllyie-e-Bedil, Qiit*Gr, p. 53. 

Rugg‘at-e-Bedit, Lucknow Edition, p. $3, 

Azad Bilgceamt, Sarw-e-Aziid, p. 149, 

Khalsar was the Takhsllug of Nawab Shukvullah Khan, See Sher Khan 
hi, Mir'Grul Khayal, p. 292. 

6. Aad Bilgeamt, Sarw: 


errr 


2d, p. 149, 
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see him. It was the rainy season aad floods of water were rolling 
about. From Luni to Sheikupuza, Bedil had to swim, but still he 
could not reach SaharanpUr and hence returned! to Delhi, Moreover, 
when Nawib Shukrullah Khan was away, a stream of presents cont 
nued to pour in from him to Bedil, Thus we see him sending? sugar, 
atched clothing of a Darwish, cloth, henna on the occasion of ‘Yd: 
oil of roses, almond-oil, bottles of distilled rose-water, myrobalar: 
and zedoary (;lstas alle) when Bedil fell ill; jam, clothing for 
the summer season, and mangoes from Sah@ranpOr. We see that 
Nawab Shukrullah Khan remembers Bedil on all occasions—on 
festivals, at the change of seasons, when the poet is indisposed, and 
ordinarity when the Nawab thinks something will please Bedil. This, 
we know, isin addition to the daily allowance of Rs. 2 and the 
residential quarters arranged for Bedil by the Nawab, 

Bedil, on his part, had exclusive and excessive fondness for Nawab 
Shukrullsh Khan. At the end of a letter,3 Bedil writes to the 
Nawab: 

oe ple BART nb pty ted OEE ay 
AEN gpa dal pate Syke Sy 
[How is it possible that I should have fancies about others 
in my mind ? 
My eyes have thee in view and my ears are lent to thine 
voice alone,] 
In another lettert he says; 
Se hes ST lls OA UF Clin BL ely Oj 
= he eb OLE AT JUST yy at 
{It would be shameful for my tongue to speak except in 
expressing my gratefulness to. you; and would be 
diszppointed with my sight if my eyes entertain fancies 
except about your lovely beauty.) 
Tn HOL A. (1689-90 A.D.) marriage took place of Mir ‘Indyatullah, 
son of Shukrellah Khan, and Bedil wrote two congratulatory poems 
on the occasion. Every hemistitch of the one? beginning with this 
verse: 


1. Rugg‘ét-e-Dedil, p. 87, 

2. Ibid., Luckacw Edi 
respectively. 

3. Ibid, p, 72. 

4. Ibid, p. 87. 

5, Sher Khia Lodhi, Mir'Geul KAayil, p. 392, 


» pp. 4, 18, 26, 25, 85, 39, 71, 75, 77,90, and 92 
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[This lodging invites you for merrymaking 
it O Time ! be honoured with micth] 
is a chronogram, while in the other’ the chronogram is: y+ 4 OLF 
ULE (the conjunction of the moon and the luminous sun). The latter 
poem has a very fluent and delightful metre and can rightly be con- 
sidered classical. Similarly, a marriage? had taken place in Shukrullah 
Kb@n’s family ia 1099 a. (1687-88 A.p,), Bedil had written a nice 
poem on theoccasion. We have also seen how Bedil wrote chrono- 
grams when Shukrullah Khia was victorious in Mewdt. There are 
short poems (Gl:3) written on the occasion? of the Islamic festivals 
and on the Nawab’s promotion‘ to higher Mangabs. 

But we read poetry of the highest order when Bedil sings with 
an ardent longing in the absence of Nawab Shukrullah Kh 
asking? him to come back to Shah Jahinabad : 

at gle te deb ol ty dul ote gest ol 
be Jatt gt gst ge ale a db y U yytF Oy og crud oT calls 
[O the assembly of eternal bliss, come hither ! 
O the yield of a hundred thousand hopes, come hither ! 
Without thy presence this land is the abode of darkness, 
With banners and drums, like the light of the sun, come 
hither.] 
And again$ with greater sadness, deeper emotions, and profounder 
thoughts : 


Ly be ae sl JU Skyy ol 
Wa pete Os) Ctl Uo ee lad 

ay ST Mt jl pened Be 
be Geel 99 cy Ose Gotta 53 A Oye 

aj Ole El he ost ual ae 
lah yen st wt 838 pk 


[O the fiower-garden of fortune! O, with forehead like an 
Orchard !; Come now, 

The time for a walk through the heart has ended 

Before my eyes youshould come now. 


. Kulltyst-e-Bedil, Safdari Edition, Qitf*ae, p. 45. 

Ibid., p. 47. 

Rugg‘is-e-Bedil, 9. 13, 29. 

Ibid., pp. 8, 30; Beale, T. W., Mifrdtur Tawartka, p. 286. 
. Kulltyare-Bedil, Safdari Edition, Qilttar, p. 58, 

Tbid., p- 52, 
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Making special requests is against the etiquette of fidelity, 

Like sizht in the eyes or like the soul in limbs, come now, 

Icar no longer stand this heart-sore of separation, 

‘Take me away where you are, or come now.]} 
letter! too, love-lorn Bedil writes in this strain to Shukrullah Khan. 
When the Nawib pays visits to Debli Bedil’s joy knows no bouads. 
writes forceful, magnificent, sweet and soul-stirring? poems 
h, it is regretted, cannot be quoted at length for want of space. 

Where there is boundless love, all formality usually disappears, 
anda unique unity of hearts is the result. We, therefore, find Bedil 
as one of the members of the family of Shukruliah Khan—a member 

ig loved, respected, trusted, and whose advice is cherished 

ed, Nawab Shukrullah Khan wants to arrange for che 
matrimony} of his daughter and he consults Bedil. Delicacy of such 
tender and sincere relations also comes into view when we read 
pressing’ regret at leaving Shukrullah Kh&n’s house without 
saying good-bye. At one place Bedil writes even about his slight 
bronchitiss to the Naw’ There are also letters in which Bedil 
recommends5 people to Naw&b Shukrullah Khan. Moreover, we 
find them sharing each other’s sorrows. Bedil writes letters of 
condolence when any of Shukrallah K.hin’s relatives passes away, 


Yet there is another phase of their relations which is far more 
important from our point of view. The literary warld owes a great 
debt of gratitude to Nawib Shukrullah bn, because it was due 
to his unreserved attachment for Bedil that we possess some brilliant 
Hteracy gems, 

Bedil got much-needed encouragement, appreciation, and stimulus 
from his association with the Nawab, who was himself, as we know, 
a Poet. Bedi sent® his Tilism-e-Hairat to Nawhb Skukeullah Khtin 
who gave titles to its different sections and sub-sections. Tiir-e 
was composed at the instance? of the Nawab, The pocm Gul-e-Zard, 
which is said to have 150 couplets, was also sent to Shukruliah 
Khn on completion.’ In a letter Bedil writes to the Nawab that 
Chokar ‘Unsur and the Masravi ‘Irf@n arc both!! being written, and 
Bedil must have sent these works on their completion to him, 


*-Bedil, Lucknow Editioa, p. 5. 
Kulltytt-e-Bedil, Safdact Edition, Qit 
Rugq'a!-e-Bedit, Luknow Edition, p. 27. 
Ibid, p. 2, 
Ibid., pp. 8, 63. 


5. 
4. Ibid, pp. 1, 14. 
6. Tbid., pp. 6, 10, 82. 
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Ibid , p. 48. 
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if A selection! of Bedil’s Diwan was also 
hakrullah Ebina and Bedit wrote? : 


* made by Nawab 
ap ta Ly Ape opty Jedi Ly aT cea alps Peme:s) 


{The favour of the munificent seeks excuses. Whatever it 
liked, it liked, and whatever it selected, it selected.] 

Tn addition to this, there are other instances of their collabora- 
tion in literary work. Nawab Shutrellah Khin was very m 
pleased with 2 Majla‘ and asked Bedil to complete} a ghazai in 
the same metce and rhyme, The Nawibh wrote a short poem 
necessitating the use of U> 9 @He and sent it to Bedil who weote 
a similact poem, A poem of Bedil was rendered into proses by 
Nawab Shukrullah Khan and at another place we find Bedil 
correcting’ the Nawiib’s veries. Besides, a sraall pamphlet in 
prose, called Gudri Nana,7 was written by Bedil whea NawZh 
Shukrullah Khaa sent a Gudri (patched clothing) to the post. 
These literary compositions are, it is clear, in addition to the ones 
mentioned in the previous paragraphs. 


In the presence of all this data, we can safely assert that 
with almost all the literary productions of Bedil Nawab Shukrullah 
Eiban is related in one way or the other, Moreover, we know 
Bedil wrote his Tilism-e-Hairat in 1080 a. (1669-70 a.p.) and 
he began his Ctahdr ‘Ungur in or about 1095 a.t. (1683-84 a.o ) 
As already pointed out, we observe thet for a long period of 
fifteen years Bedil produced no work. As soon as he left Muthura, 
owing to the disturbances, and settled permanently in Dehli, full 
bloom of his literacy talents began, and his comparative sterility 
was suddenly changed into prolificness of unusual character. We are, 
therefore, thankful to Nawab Shekrullah Khan for stimulating 
Bedil’s mind to literary activity, by establishing a sweet and enviable 
relationship with him and by arranging all sorts of comforts for 
im. The Nawab also gained much, He earned eternal fame 
simply due to Bedil, 


Of the sons of Nawab Shukrullah Khia, Mir ‘nayatuliah 
Shakir Khan's devotion to Bedil is unsurpassed, After Nawab 
ksullah Khan, ‘Abdul Wahbab Iftikhir, the author of Teghire-s- 
Benazir, mentions? in particular the name of Shakir Kaa, who 


Rusy'Gt-t-Bedil, Luknow Edition, p. 17. 4, Tbid., p. 54. 
Ibis., p 37, 5. Ibid., p. 20. 
Toid., p. 42. 6. Ibid., p. 26. 


K&bul Museum Ms. No. 33 ; Buz? p. 15, 
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distinguished himlesff or his reverential regard for our poet. Shaki: 
din had won this distinction during the lifetime of his father, e: 
the following verses! show : 


wy Os Fok Glas OS ape 
wa kG ee a oo 
ST oe oh & de ee 
weg OE SEs ok at SEL 
[Ask of the Guif of ‘Oman, about the efforts made in search 
by a drop. 
Ask of the radiant luminary about the intention of the 
dewedrops, 
If you want to make sure about the resort of Bedil, 
Ask of Shukrullah Khan and Shakir Ebin.) 
Shikir Khan’s foadness for Bedil was so overwhelming that when 
Bedit tried to compare the father with the son, in this respect, he 
found no difference 


{ST ols Sl ale Se jt 
gut eal gg gh at Xe ol 
He gil se cut ALT” Gil 
cel a ole GH GS we 
Tr is because of this deep and profound love that Shakir Kho 
can claim, of course after Nawab Shukrullah Khan, the lergest3 
number of the letters written by Bedil. In a letter4 
Shakir Khan gushes out of the heart of Bedil which 
account of its spontaneity : 
oth 3 By dkeaiys Ob Ct dee 
Be yth GS oe Yl 
{May you be a shining lamp in the assembly, and hue 
and fragrance in the gard: 
May you everywhere be the flower of dignity !] 
Such like spantanecus expressions of tender emotions can be multiplieds 
but the space does not permit, We see that akir aiso, like 
his father, used to send presents$ to Bedil. 


prayer for 
is unique on 


-Bedil, Qilet, p. 60. 


3, Ruzqg‘at-e-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, po. 8, 33, 35, 38, 40, 43, 61, 71, 28, 90, 
99, 99, 10, 129. * 

4, Ibi¢., p. 33, 

5. Thic., p. 7h, 99; Kulltyat-e-Bedil, Qi 
beginning with : uya ty aciy pas aS Jo col Aygsll (Good news, O my 
heart, I have reg: my passed age} shows in particular the joy Bedit felt on the 
varrival of Shakir Khan is Debi, 

6, Rugg‘at-e-Bedil, pp. 35, 41, 71. 
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Next, we shall speak of Mir Karamullah ‘Ail Khan ‘Ashiq, the 
* youngest son of Nawib Shukrullah Khan. Karemullah Khan was a 


poet and a pupil! of Bedil. The Nawabzada earned a fame by writ- 
ing a commentary? of the Holy ive love for his 
il is manifest from the following couplets, which Bedil wrote in a 
letter3 to the Mic: 
te asl Ap SITET Gt U2 paugt Ap pis Ap JM Ope jl 
te pul Apher oS AT pg Bdgy gydag eel Gyt gS oles. 
{About my longing for a meeting with you, what should I say 
or write? 
My heart is under oppression, what should I say or write ? 
‘My writings and my speech cannot express my yearning; 
After all, what move or less should I say or write ?] 
Mir Karamullah also used to send presents# to Bedil, 

Last comes Mic Lutfullah, the eldestS son of Nawab Shukrullah 
Khan. Itappears that this Nawabzida could not make headway in 
his relations with Bedi] during the lifetime of his father. We oaly 
know that when in 1095 a.u. (1684-85 a.p.) Mir Lutfullah’s son was 
bom, Bedil composed two chronograms§ 83 qlleZ_la and 3! gh Jip!, 

Mutual respect and attachment of this kind is not tolerated by 
jealous people. There wasa Qalandar, named Sh&d, who, out of 
Jealousy and gradge, began to accuse Bedil of “flattering Nawab 
Shukruliah Khan and h's sons notwithstanding the fact that they 
sere his pupils.’ This, he said, did not become a fagir. One day, 
2 certain Shdh Murtaza told Bedil that the Qalandar had again 
indulged in his wonted accusations. Being sensitively jealous of his 
reputation, Bedil flew into rage at this uncalled-fur insolence from 
4, and, in a letter,? at first furiously called Shad an infdel, an 
ratefial ape, a stupid bear, the tweezers of the public region 
ls} *Atey+) and a foul-mouthed, contemptible, and wretched 
person, and then told him that he (Bedil) was not at ait the teacher of 
awab Shukrullah Khan and his sons. If, on the other hand, Besil 
sontinued, out of courtesy they called themselves Bedil’s pupils, he 
‘as not so shameless as to call himself the teacher of those noble souls 
who were, no doubt, his patrons. 

1, Sarkhask,- Muhammad Afzal, Kalimatuth Shu'erd, p. 80; “Ali Hasan 
» Subs-e-Guithan, p. 271; Bhushgt, in’ Ma‘Grif, July 1942, p. 41 7 Rugg*ir-e. 
i, pp. 84, 93, ‘ 
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Jealous criticism and rivalry were expressedin another quarter als 
Nasir ‘AH Sirhindi, who had been in Karnatak! in the Decean for sot 
in 1103 4.x, (1691-92 ap) with Nawdb Zulfigar Khan, the brave 
of Aurangzeb, had come to live neatly in $hal 
We know Nasir ‘Ali was at one time a favourite} of 
Shukrullah Khan, Whea he came to know that unsurpassed 
led between Bedil and the Nawab, he felt jealous. . Sher 
Lodhi says that one day in a mecting+ ar Nawib Saukruilah 
"s, Bedi had achance to see Shaikh sic ‘Ali. Bedil recited 
ghazal beginning with the following verse ? 

Db lb Gch tai ate 
lt BD atte tes Oye el ahs 
[The mirror of our quality could not show our reality. 
Like the meaning we remained hidden in so many words 
explaining our nature.] 

‘The Shaikh grew ecstatic on hearing most of the'verses, but about the 
Matla (the opening verse) he said, “The idea expressed in the 
second -hemistitch is against the rule. The meaning is aiways 
subordinate to the word, and, when the word is known, the meaning 
should automatically become clear.” On heating this, Bedi! smiled 
and said in reply, “The meaning, which you regard subordinate to 
the word, is itself nothing but a word, Take the example of ‘Man.’ 
In spite of all the details and the commentaries which we find about 
‘Man’ in various books, his nature is still a mystery.” This perenip- 
tory reply silenced N&sir ‘Ali, As Sher Khan Lodhi completed’ his 
Tazkira Mir'atul Khaya!, in which this event has been narrated, in 
1102 a.m. (1690-91 a.p.), this meeting must have taken place before 
that date. When on his return from Karnatak in 1103 a, (1691-92 
A.D.) Nagir ‘Ali observed greater intimacy betweea Shukrullah 
Ebin and Bedil, the jealous poet naturally would have been more 


censed. 

The Shatkb was only fouror five years older? than Bedil, but at this 
time his literary activities had ave a decline, while, about the 
ushg? says, “Shah Gulshan remarked now 


fertile genius of 


Khia, Madstrul Uniara, 


1, NAtic "AH was about sisty whea ke 


died in 1108 4k. 
7. hushed, in Matarif, July 1942, p. 44. 
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and again that at the time when Bedil had composed 30,090 verses, 
“and was making progress by leaps and bounds, Mia Nasir ‘Alf ceased 
to make-any progress, and was contented with what he had already 
written.” But Nasir ‘All found a very able lieutenant in the person 
of the famous poet Muhammad Afgal Sarkhush, who was brought up 
ja Sithind and who used to practise versification with Nasir ‘AlT 
Sirhindi, when both of them were of tender age! Muhammad 
Afzal Sarkhush, too, had settled? in Shih Jah@aabid. Sarkhush says 
that at the instance} of Mian Nasir ‘Ali, he applied first hemistitch 
tomany verses of Bedil and changed them into Matla's (opening 
verses), I shall quote here oaly one example’ which appears to 
be a very successful attempt on the part of Sarkhush : 
Bedil 
Lo lass Sr 9 Sy oly 
(In the twinkling of an eye my acquisitions are no more ; 
Tama draft in colour written ona petal.] 
sh: 
Ya Ml ty By 9 ky aly Vp ail dete pte Te oy} 
[LU have been kneaded with the transitoriness of pleasures ; 
Tam a draft in colour written on a petal.] 
The word .¢ undoubtedly makes the idea clear, but, from the 
ecary point of view, the charm contained in the appropriate words 
sui and SS) ot, has been lost. There are other instances also 
Dut those need not be quoted for want of space, 
Bedil had a favourite pupil, named Anmad—a rebeck-player 


{218 ky 3), whose original nom-de-plume was Mafta “but he 


d changed it to ‘brat at the suggestion of Bedil. ‘Ibrat had 
derived rouch benefit from Bedil, and was so dear to him that when 
he (‘Ibrat) died in 1125 a.x. (1713-14 A.D.), tears went on trickling 
wa the eyes of Bedil for along tine, Once? Nasic “Ali composed 
a ghazal with the following Matla and proclaimed in Shah Jahanabad 
shat if anyone wrote a ghazal in reply, he (Nasir ‘Ali) would 
be convinced of the poet’s leading position in the Realm of 
Literature. 


ori oe i a 


hush, Keliniterh, Shu‘aré, Preface, p. 1. 
2. Azad Bilgrim!, Sorw-e-dzid, p. M44; Sarkhush, Kalimatush Shu ara, 
3,4. 
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[The dwellers in your street are the grieved persons enduring 

hardships, 

Whose groans if do not reveal them, they will remain hidden 

like fire in the flint.] 

By chance, none wrote a ghazal in reply but Bedil asked Atmad 
‘Ibrat to compose one. ‘Ibrat, therefore, composed a nice ghazal, 
with the following Matla’ : 

2 ORAL Ly aS 5 usole 
te SMede pees hy Gor sh RAN} 

{In your valley the gloomy and disappointed persons 

Weep, and with their tears a stream, like that of a mountain, 

flows out J 
Both the ghazals have been given! in the Tazkira Miratul Khajil. 
When Nas'r ‘Ali heard the ghazal of ‘Ibrat, he was reticent. 
Te was because of this rivalry that when the Shaikh breathed his 
last? in 1108 a.z. (1596-97 A.p.), Bedil’s chronogcams} was: 
Sh; JUS, 

As in the beginning! Shaikh Sa‘dullah Gulshan was a pupil 
of Sarkhush, and afterwards had begun to associate himself with 
Bedil also, K:hushgd once thought® that Gulshan could prove 
instrumental in bringing Sarkhush and Bedi! together. “Kbushea 
was of opinion that reconciliation between these two literary giants 
would certainly prove immeasely fruitful. Khnshga and Gulshan, 
therefore, together approached Sarkhush, who refused, saying, 
“Perhaps you want to see the fight of two elephants.” Sarkhush thea 
recited the following Matla* of Bedil : 

el Sy Olea ss vt jae de Sl 

cl ADS Se des pil aS yo 
{Through Divine Favour, we haveabandoned both the worlds ; 
We have taken hold of one door and how tightly we hold it, 
and remarked that G+ jes (Divine Favour) was required everywhere 
except in this verse. Khushgd says that Sirlj-ud-Din-‘Ali Khao Arzté 
regarded this objection as absolutely wrong. This, however, goes 
to the credit of Sarkhush that in his Tazkira Nalimitush 


sil Khayil, pp. 375, 382. 
id, p. 133. 


Sher Khan Lodht, Mir 
. Azad Bilgeient, Sarw 

. Kbushgi, in Ma'arif, July 194: 
. Sarkhush, Kalinatush Shu'er3, p. 98. 

Kbushgi, in Ma‘Grif, for July 1942, p. 44. 

Khao Arcd (1100-1169 Aw), a great finguist and poet, who left 
f-eUemi, ‘Aliane-Kudrh, Sislijul Lughat, Chieaph-e-Hidbyat, Nawadirul 
Aifazy and Dad-eSokhun on philology and cheterics, See Sarw-e-Azid, pp, 227-01. 
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which he kept improving! till 1115 a.m. (1703-04 a.v.), ke has 
“unqualified praise for Bedil as a post and admits that no poet 
in Shah Jahiadb’d was a match? for him. This admission must 
have been made after the death of Nisic ‘A 

From the literary feld we should turn to the spiritual domain, 
Both Nasir ‘Ati and Sarkhash were Sifis. The former lived jn 
Shih Jahandbad with claims to “polehood’’3 (cab) while the latter 
says4 about himself : 


Cet jh cake pst Ate IS EK ey ge at 
dap ele Ake ts ay Ue lhe aust Cy 
{When the mysticism of Sarkhush attained perfection, 
His spiritual leader granted him vicariate, 
A large number of people came respectfully for benedictions, 
The chronogram was: Vicar of Shah-e-Jalal.] 


Min Nasir ‘Ali was about fifty when he claimed polehood and 
Sarkhush was5 fortyfive when he talked about his perfection (Jl) 
in Mysticism. In direct contrast with these pretentious claims, Bedil's 
humility is marvellous. At the age of twentysix he had realised that 
the titles like Gy, dl4t and biwere quite unsubstantial, and 
about JUS (perfection) we have only to read the following verses® 
from Bedii's Mulit-e-A‘zam, which he wrote at the youthful age 
of twentyfour + 

det yell gtel eatls jut 

aye er Le 


BEG obj get aT pass 
et ee 


Usd Sy pe Gus dk a 
OLS yhy Ged eet RS am 
HE ET al cole 
cod 2 ye ger ets 


Usd ge pil ap oy ba 
DABS epee HLT hy 
Gee 9 ples choke Ga 
ced a SLs due 


[i have heard that Bayazid,7 the leader of the world, 
Had one night conference with Love. 

In that flood of Giorious Light, 

His mind ventured to reveal a wish. 

“My Lord ! What should this worthless person do 


|. Sarkhush, Kalimatush Shu‘ard, Preface, py 13. 
. Tbid., p, 14 

Ibid., p. 76. 
P. 129, footnote, 
Ard Bilgeaent, Sarw-e-Acad, p. 144. 
Kulliyat-e-Bed'l, Safdact Edition, Mubtt-e-A‘zam, p. 16. 
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Which may be honoured with acceptance in this assembly ?”” 
He heard a Voice from that Glorious Presence ; 
“The bloom of perfection is Our floor 
Things like prayer, knowledge, and good actions 
Are ail assorted in this flawless Realm, 
None would buy your perfection, 
Nothing but imperfection is required here.] 
Bedil was in this way leading a very happy and successful life 
when two calamities befell him. In 1108 a.m. (1696-97 A.D.) Nawab 
‘Agil Kh@a Razi died.1 Bedit mourned this foss in a poem,2 and 
the chronogram was: LG uit (ble olan nsdn. In the poem 
hints were dolefully made about the grand noble as a poet, as an 
eminent mystic, and as a great administrator, In the same year 
on 8th Rabi I, (October 5, 1695) Nawad Snukrullah Khan also passed 
away, Bedil’s grief was insupportable and a cry o: lamentation 
burst out of his heart: 
LE Ube Gayo jay ale yale WL lee 9 oS” dle ui os 
[Alas ! the glory of munificence is no more in the world, 
The peacock displaying its beauty is no more in this nest,] 
The following verse of this threnody3 shows the extent of bereavement : 
SUF ayn Si yo aes ge ah tae ae aj aKa a OY 
[Every crowd burst into a flood of tears ; 
Nothing except the river Tigris remained in the length 
and breadth of Hindustan,] 
While writing this poem of ten couplets, every hemistitch of which isa 
shronogram, Bedil was reminded of the kind regards and faithfulness 
(G39 95°) of Nawab Shukrullah Khan, the qualities which Bedil 
could never forget. Another chronogram was: Uy¥! ey 
Ina letters to Mir Lutfullah, the eldest son of Nawil Shukcullah 
Khan, Bedil sorrowfully remarked why he could not die with 
his friends and why he strayed behind his caravan. In another 
letter to Mir Lugfullah, condoling on his father’s death, Bedil 
says: de 
cyte Tu dle eojlye eal Wale a Uslya gyal Gey cud jf : 
APT oS 5 MT IU Shy ohS ene pig oy Chel jL Sal 
4a > Gil colon OF Uo te DE A AT Bits come Al 
~eslatuls Sibi ob gn bt 
‘rees'Alamgiri, p. 393, 


al jl ode, 


nme 
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[On account of losing the skirt of Fortune, whose agreeableness 
made my life pleasant continuously for twelve years, my 
afflicted eyes find themselves face to face with loneliness 
and helplessness. There is neither the society of a kind- 
hearted friend, which might prove a remedy for the 
bereayed soul, have I’ the nerves to. move about, 
so that I might go abroad (and remove my grief).] 

This quotation shows that ftom 1096‘ 4., (1685 4.D.), the 

of the arrival of Bedil in Dehti from Muthura, to 1208 a.n, (1695 
4p.), the date of the sad demise of Nawab Shukrullah Khan, the 
period of twelve years was of unparalleled happiness for Bedil. 

From a perusal of the Leti-rs of Beditand his Q#it'at we learn 
t Bedil’s relations continued as usual with the “successors of 
both ‘Aqil Khan Razi and Nawab Shukrullah Kbaa, Qayyam Kbaa 
Fidai, the sont of ‘Agil Khan R&zi, was a post. He used to send 
his ghazals? to Bedil, and letters were also exchanged} between 
mon oceasions. In 1114 At. (1702-03-A, D.), the title of Shukrullah 
Khan was granted by Aurangzeb to Mir Lutfullah, the eldest 
son of Shukrullah Khan I. Bedil was very much pleased and com 
tunicated his congratulations in a letter, every phrase of which 
as a chronogram, In verse too, the event was similarly commemo- 
rated and the following hemiszitch is in particular noteworthy : 

ods Ts hey age 4” S29) Ul eit} 

(That river has eternal life whose waves even have the qualities 

of a river] 
This is again a lengthy account and I should be content with 
most essential things. At one time (1110/1698) Mir ‘InZyatullah 
sir Khan, the second son of Nawab Shukrullah Khaa I, was 
pointed the Governor of Shh Jehnabad and Bedil was. very 
Ppy.6 At another time, to the great sorrow? of Bedil, Shakir Khan 
was called by the Emperor to the Deccan, and there he arranged 
2 Jagr for Bedit, but our magnanimous Fagir refused® to take 
Possession of it. With Mir Karamullah Khasi ‘Ashiq, the youngest son 
=! Nawab Shukrullah Khan I, too, Bedil’s relations continued9 to be 
8s cordi: 


as ever, 


Rugge'it-t-Bedil, Luckoow Edition, p. 5, 
Thid,, p. Lt, 
Toid , pp, 109, 119, 124. 


dil, Qictea. 
Rugythe-Bedil, p. 8B, 

Ibid,, pp. 99, 101, 102 

. Ibid, pp, 104. 

. Ibid., pp. 41, 46, 61, 103, 105. 


Ser Agha ssn 
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paragraphs 1 had the occasion to speak abou: 
two pupils of Mirza ‘Abdul Qédir Bedil, ie. Ahmad ‘Ibrat ané 
Mir Karamullah Khan ‘Ashig. This fact of Bedil’s having pupil: 
brings to mind a very significant remark made by Ricu. He says, 
«Jq Delh Bedil’s house was the common resort of all lovers of 
poctey-? At this stage I would, therefore, like to give here, onc 
by one, a brief and relevant account of those persons who came 

Bedil in this connection during the reign of 


Ta the prece! 


in contact w! 
Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir. 

1, Mir Qamar-ud Din ShGXir son of Gh&zi-ud-Din Khan Bahaduz 
Feroz Jang. This is the original name of Nizdmul Mulk Agaf Jah. 
Aurangzeb Blamgir granted him the Mangab of 5,000, with the 
tide of Chin Qlij Kbin Bahadur, and was the gGbedae of Byapur 
tl the Emperor's reiga.? In tracing the gradual development of 
Chin Qltj Khan's relations with Bedil, we come across a letter? 
from which we learn that the poet sent his Diwaa and his 
Masnavis to the Naw&b at his request. The joy which Bedil felt 
on the arrival of Chin Q\1j Khan's letter is manifest from a poem! 
which is remarkable for its spontaneity, freshness of similes and 
metaphors, and the delightful metre, and in which there is a prayer 
for a meeting with the Nawab: 

way pte tt SIA wad Sat Led AT ey le? oll ab 
{O God! by that Glory of Thy compassion, which is thine 


favour. 
Let Bedil’s eyes be filled with the light of his shining face } 


“And when the Nawab paid a visit, Bedit was highly pleased. 
Only a few selected verses are cited from the poem) written on 
athe occasion: 
ATU gb ge diac bad LT ate ale gh ST asl yls 
aT OUT s dal gyal g oT cede But 4 
wT Bes Gly ged A gh eyh afb G day cata 


[Bring wine, L smell the advent of the life giving spring. 
‘The glory of thesun of Etemity, i.e. Chin Qlij Kban, has 


arrived. 
By the happy news of his fortunate visit, in our land, 
Felicity, peace, and security have arrived. 


Riew, Catalogue of the British Museum, Arabic 
Azad Bilgrami, Khazana-e Amira, p. 
«-Bedil, pp. 14-13, 

jedil, Qitt bt, p. 44. 


. Ibid, p- 
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Our Bedil had nox the strength to sec him, 

He ae kindness and himself came to see the exhausted 
. ones. 
These relations developed into sincere friendsbip,! and, after Nawib 
Shukrullah Ehdn I, the second member of the nobility of those 
days, entering into profoundest relationship with Bedil, was this 
Chin Qlij Kha Whenever Bedil went to sce the Nawab at his 
residence he would respectfully receive and see off Bedil, and always 
offered? his Masnad to him. Visits were returned3 by the Nawab, and 
whenever he came, Bedil used to receive him at the door. Then, hand 
in hand, he would take the Nawab inside, and'very delightful meet- 
ings used to take place. The Nawab very much liked the sweets 
prepared-with eggs ( tn *a22 Sls) and he, therefore, often requested 
Bedil for the same. At the time of departure, when Bedil offered the 
Nawab books like Kimiyd-e-Sa‘Gdat, and WNafhat,4 the Nawab would 
say, “Such like books are in abuadance in my own library. I want the 
blessed gift of your own works.” Then Bedii used to offer him 
autograph copies of his owa works, 

‘We have evidences in support of the fact that the Nawab sent his 
Shazals to Bedil for correction, and he, therefore, always ‘regarded 
himself es the pupilé of Bedil. K:hushga says that the Nawab compiled 
his Diwan? with the help of Bedil. In Haidarabad Deccan, two 
volumes of the Nawab’s Diwan, one with the poetical title of Shakir, 
and the other with Asaf as nom de plume have been published, and 
from both the volumes, the Naw4b’s indebtedness to Bedil is manifest. 


Bedil has a famous line : 
phe So she pda dts 
(I was without a heart and now I have a thousand] 


he Nawab says? : 
and the Nawab say? taf Hana sty al 
(By my weeping one heart broke into a thousand pieces.] 
There is also a ghazal! in which a line of Bedit has been inserted in 
this way : 


cual ad gad gtd LE ds Gale day 
cote dee j bb pas LW tee 
shed, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p. 367. 
2. Axad Bilgrdmi, Sare-e-Azad, p, 149; Inikhae, ‘Abdul Wabhab, Tazhiras 
Benazir, p. 33, z 
Kbhushad, in Ma‘arif, July 1942, p. 43. 
haw odin S” by Al-Ghazzail, and SY Gleif by Jami. 


Rugg’ jedil, pp. 128, 136, 

AzAd BilgeSmni, Sarw-e-Azad, p. 149; Tftikh 3c, Tazhira-e-Benazir, p. 29, 
ts Khushgt, ia Ma'irif, May 1942, p. 366 ; Rugg'at-e-Bedil, p. 5. 

Rugetit-e-Bedil, p. 5. 


Shakir, Diwan, f, p. 13, 
Toid., pp. 812-3, 


Seer owes 
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‘sic | What a superb saying has Bedil—-the aoble-hearted, 
tnatever Layla says to me T should hear from the litter.”] 
Intheend Igive below two opening verses of the ghazals of both 
the poets + = 

Bedit 


Ay Jud SGU seo cpp obs Tye jl At 
Ip dle Squats ae gpl dee jl a 
{At times by his hair-like thin waist the beloved gives pubii- 
city to subtle conceit, 
And sometimes by the wrinklesof her brow she points to a 
pause even in a sublime verse] 
Asaf? : 
bh de de 2F 4 gos & & 
I) GSep ote ts GF 6X 3 
(Her tipsy looks fill an empty goblet with wine ; and 
Her face by its sweat lends freshness to the flowers of the 
rainy season.] " 
‘The rhyme and the metre of these two ghazals speak for themselves, 

2, Nawith Satadatullah KRGO in his Gulshan-eSa@dalt is seen 
requesting Bedil for a gift of his Tilismie-Hairat, Mubit-eA‘zam and 
his Biydze Khas (Anthology). The Biyaz (Anthology) has been ably 
described by Rieu and contains choice poems by a vast number of 
poets, The Naw@b’s letter to Bedil for the gift is a proof of the fact 
that our poet’s works were studied eagerly by the scholars of those 
days, 

3. Mir ‘Abdus Samad Sath 


+ Wealready know the Mir got his 
‘Vakhallug from Bedil, One day® Sakhun offered a BurhGnpur-dagger 
to Bedil, who, being pleased with it, gave two amphibolic verses 
to Sakhun. As he lived with the Amlrs of low standing and, 
therefore, lived from hand to mouth, one day he read the following 
couplet complaining about his bad Juck : 

poet a gole oy op our SF abhi 

pS Oy Seg se pb tila 


1. Kulliyat-e-Bedit. 
2, Asaf, Diwan, p.'6, 
3, The Nawab wara noble at the court of Aurangzeb, Se Shahuawa 
Ma'asirul Uriari, IT, p. 513. 
4, Satadacullak Khan, Gulsk 
~  & Rieu, Catalogue of the B: 
Nos. 16802-03. 
6. Khoghgt, in Ma’ 


Safadat, Ms., Panjad Ualversity Li 
ih Museum Arabic and Persian Mis 


July 1942, p. 45. 
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(Even if Plato himself came, he would not be able to cure 
me, 
. My mangab is a fiery brand and my Jagle robs me of life.] 
On hearing the couplet, Bedil immediately changed the word. y=? 
into UCasT (syphilis). Sakbun was a pupil of Bedil, and, from a letter? 
of Bedil, we learn that Sakhun sent his verses to Bedil, who was very 
much pleased and praye 
su dlp Se sle AS, 

(May the bloom of your verse be eternal!] 

4. Lale Shiv Ram Hay@ (4, 1144/1731) was a pupil of Bedil and 
weote his Gulgasht-e- Tram in the style of Bedil’s Ghaha@r ‘Unsur. 

5. Lala Sukh Raj Sabgat* (d, 1138/1725) was the ablest of Bedil’s 
Hindu pupils, He left a Diwan having 10,000 verses, which was 
desttoyed. Once he wrote the following quatrain about the birth of 
Bedi and showed it to him : 

ay 5 Syd yoltilie 2 : 
PAT gle! goest Ss at Ud Jb Sei) ae 

{That Eterna! Essence free from any mixture, 

Gave its similitude the name of ‘Abdul Qadir, 

One was bora to give new life to the Faith, and 

The second now came for the Renaissance of verse.) 

6. Muhammad ‘Ata Ullah ‘Ata+ (4. 1136/1723)5 2 pupil of Bedil 
who belonged to Muradabad. ‘AtG Ullah wasa great humourist and 
whenever he came, Bedil used to speak of his facetiae instead of his 
usual monotheistic verses. Bedil would say that ‘Ata deserved to be 
insteucted in facetious verses. Once Bedil granted him his own ink- 
stand and his Biyaz. At this ‘Ara composed the following Ruba‘i 
thanking Bedil : 

Ges etl BG ate aa jl ae oS bl Ae day 


Go She eylyy Lye apa Py sda ets Jy jl 
{Bedil, the sovereign ruler of the realm of the perfection of 
every art, 


Regarded me with affection, and 
He, therefore, granted to me his inkstaad and Biyaz. 
It means he made over to me the portfolio of verse,] 


1, Rugq'ét-e-Bedil, p. 78. 

2. Khushgd, in Ma‘arif, July 162, p.43; Springer, 1,p. 121; All, Hasan 
Bhan, Subi-e-Gulshon, p. 44; ovain Galt Kb a, Néskzar-e-Ishg, 1, Ms., F, 158. 

3." ‘Ali Hasan Kho, Subt-e-Gulshan, p. 199 ; Sprisger, Vol. I, p, 123. 

4. Khoshat, in Ma‘drif, July 1942, pp. 47-48; ‘All Hasan Khia, Subh-e- 
Pe 197 ; Siddiq Hasan, Rot,-z-Raushan, p. 29 ; Husain Quit Khia, ishtar- 
1, Ms. F, 232. 


July 1942, pp. 45-47 ; Springer, I, p. 126; ‘Ali Hasan 
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7. Bintra Ban Das Khushgi Ou the authority of the author of 
q@ldtush Shu'era, Springer writes that Khushgt too was a pupil of 
. Khughgt himself says that from his early life he came” 
contact with Bedil and learnt from him the contents of pam- 
ets on Prosody and on Riddles, and also several Diwans of Taza- 
Poets. As both of them were of the sai age, Bedil observed 
formalities with Khu: Safina-e-Khushgi? that 
is about the life of Bedil are known. Kbushgii says 
3 Bedil more than a thousand times in his life, and towards 
ne end of Bedil’s life he saw him almost daily. 

&. Barkhurdar Beg Fardi3 (d. 1119/1707), a poet and a pupil 
of Bedil 

2. Mir Muhammad Ahsan Tjad4 (4. 1133/1720) got his Takhallus 
from Bedil and was also recommended by Bedil to Husain Quill Khan. 
1. Gur Bakhsh HuciriS had meetings with Bedil for many years 
thus attained perfection in versification, 

UL. Afughal Khan Qasil6 (d. 1142/1729) was a pupil of Bedi. 
In the beginning his Takhallug was San‘at but changed it at the 
ce of Bedil. . 

Shak Sa‘dullak Gulshan? (d. 1141/1728) was in thé beginning 
pil of Sarkhush, but on discovering a spiritual affinity with 
ail, he entered into the literary sociecy of the latter. Both of 
SUH poets and both loved music. Bedil suggested to 
 Safdullah that’ he should have Gulshan as his poetical name 
conformity with Shah Gul, the name of his spiritual director. 
Maqala tush Sku'arG, he has been mentioned as one of the 
13 of Bedil, ~ 
13. Khwaja ‘Abdullah Saqi8 was a friend of Bedil. 

14. Aga IbrBhim FaizGn,9 son of Aq’ Muhammad Husain Khan 
, often arranged poetical meetings at his house and invited 


e8 


1. Springer, I, p. 153 ; Khughsi, in Ma‘@rift July 1942, p. 48, 
2. Manuscript copy of the seecad volume of the Saftna of Khushgi exists 
= the Beakipur Library, From that copy Qazi ‘Abdul Wudid of Patoa 
jearched out all the details relating to Bedil and got them published in 
for May and uly, 1942. 
8, Khushgt, in Ma'Brif, July 1942, p. 47. : 
Rugg'ie-e-Bedil, p. 118 ; Khushg’, in Ma'arif, July 1942, p.45; Azad 
Khazina-e-' Amira, p, 28. 
Khubgi, ia Ma‘anif, July 1942, p, 45; Siddiq Hasea, Roze-Roushan, 


Kbushg@ fn Ma‘arif, July 1942 p, 48; ‘AH Hasan Khia, Subl-e-Gulshan, 


» Kelimitush She'ard, p. 96; Azdd Bilgramt, Sartw-e-Azd, p. 19; 
, 153; in Ma‘srif, July 1942, p. 47. 

- Kbushgd, in Mattrif, Juty 1942, p. 45. 

&. Thid, 
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Bedil, 
meetings 

15. Afir Muhommad Zann Rasikh\ (a, 1107/1695) had intimate 
social relations with Bedi} and entered into friendly competition 
with him in writing poetry, 

16. Tead Bekiish Rasa® (d, 1119/1707), a pupil of ‘Abdul <Autz 
‘Iezat and a convert from Shitzism., He adopted Sunni as his 
Takhallug, but, in view of his tall stature, Bedi suggested Rasa 


W osays that he derived inuch beneSit from those 


He vsed to send his ghazals 
to Bedil for correction, 


At several places in his Rugg'a!,3 Trad Bakhsh Ras@ has made 
references about Bedil. At one place he writes to Prince A'zam Shah : 
dl dst dey 52 2T previ daleds jg pte ly da ae dey 

shy Ce AT 

{I saw Bedil who is all heart, and made enquiries about his 

intentions. Towards the end of the month of Ramazan 
or in the beginning of Shawwal he will reach there. ] 


In another letter he writes to the same prince : 
een aie fie coal Ua Yl ya AS day yatiTlige ea gall il alt ' 
: = 33383 
(God wishing, Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil, who is all heart, 
will very soon make himself fortunate by entering your 

service} 

Ic appears that these letters were written when Bedil hadnot yet joined 
the army. We also learn from thesr quotations that Rasd was very 
much influenced by the spirit which actuated Bedi], Another 
statement6 made by Ras& shows that both the poets were fast friends, 
Atone time Bedil, Ras, one Mirza Muhammad Ibrahim, and another 
Khwaja Habibullah were living together in a serai (inn) when some 
armed soldiers began to fight amongst themselves. Bedil, Rasa 
and their two other mates rushed to the scene and Rasd was 
wounded in the side by 2 stray arrow, I have not been able to 


1 Shee Khia Lodhi, Mir'deu! Khayal, p. 306; Khuhgt, in Ma‘arif, fuly 
2242, p $43 Sidi Hasan, Sham'-e-Anjuman, p. 174 
Shushzt, in Ma‘aréf, July 1942, p. 44; Rugg! 


2. Kh -Bedil, pp. 4, 46. 
3. Ras, Izad Baksh, Muge'ds, Punjab University Library, Ms. No, 3957, 
4. Ibid, FF a. 

5. 

b. 


Ras, Toad Baksh, Rugy‘se, Punjah University Library Ms, No. 3957, 


Tbid., No. 3957, F. $1 a. 
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deiermine! the date and place of this happening. 
statement of Ras& we conclude tha: both the poets were intimate 
frionds and associates. 

17, Muhammed Amin Urfin was a mangabdar and a pupil of 
Bedil. On his return from Bairdt, Bedil sent avi Titr-e- 

Ade‘rifat to ‘Irfan as a present brought from a distant plac: 

18, Muhammad SAtig Tiga) was @ pupil of Bedil. 

19, Sher KkGn Lodhit had meetings with Bedil which have been 
mentioned in Mir'tul Khayal. 

20, Mirza ‘IsadullahS was a cousin of Bedil through maternal 
uncle and was older in age. He was,a poet and a couplet by him has 
been given by Khushew : 

ohh pte eae at Sp pte dk ct Sin 
(in such a way did the nizhtingale sew its eye on the flower, 
That the eye of nightingale became the garment of flower.] 
In his letters Bedil addresses Mirza ‘Ibaduilah as his brother. 
‘Miez2 ‘Ibadullah used to send his ghazals to Bedil who was always 
anxiously awaiting letters from his cousin. Bedii sent his Tur-t-Matrifat 
to Mirza ‘Ib&dullah also, 

21. Rafi! Kkiin Bazil,§ the celebrated writer of Hamla-e.Haidari 
having 90,000 verses, in the metre cf Sh@indma of Firdaus}, and 
in praise of the Prophet and b's cousin and son in law ‘All. Bazil was 
a friend of Bedil. Ina letter Bedil recommended one Mir Muhammad 
and his friends to Bazil when he was the Governor of Barell. 

22. ‘Ashig Auhammad? met Bedil in Islam&bad (Mutbura). Bedil~ 
calls him the Embellisher of Nature (85 jib gap) and recommends 
toone Khan Bahadur Mian La‘l Muhammad, a relative of Nawab 
Shukrullah Kha, and says that Himmat had written a aice Qastda, 
in the style of Talib Amti —the poet-laureate of Jahangi, 

1. Ras& says that the fght cook place on the 7th of the Safac, but doss not 
mention the year. At folio 40-a he says that on the 9th of the samme Safar Auanezed 

allowed Prince A‘zan Shih to make requests in the Darbir with the Bakashis. 
At folio 42a a letter isdated Hasin Abdal, the ist Rajab 1085 an, Now we 
keow Aurangzeb was in Hasan Abdal in 1086 au. (vide Sql, Mustaid Khin, 
Ma'sir-z-Alamgirt and Bedil too left Dehli, in 1085 a.., for Lahore, and from 
there proceeded to Hasan Abdal. 

2. ‘Abdul Jabba: 

3. Ali Hast 


REuz Zemen, IL, p. 10L4. 
# Springer, I, p. 118; Sarkh 


ia Lodht, Mira’étul ea P oo 
. Rugq’ie-e-Bedil, pp. 23, 8, 43, 59 ; Qudratullah Qiisim, Majnt'a-e-Naghz, 
Shs, in Mav san May 162, p, 978. 


wh, Kelimatuth SeuterS, op. 125; Azad 
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23. Maulit Muhammad Sa'td I'jOz° Akbartb@dil (4. 1117/1703) 
yas pupil of Shaikh ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Izzat and had meetings with 
Bedil and ather poets of his day. Ijiz used to write ghazals imitating 
the metre and rhyme of the ghazals of those poets. 

24, Naw Husain Qui KhGn,2 KhGn Daurtin, was a poet who 
used to send his ghazals to Bedil for correction. He was a friend of 
Bedil and, when he was in the Deccan, Bedil pined for a meeting with 
him, Bedil, therefore, was much pleased on the N: 
Akbardbad, Once Bedil sent his works to the Nawab, and at 
another time praised him for his success in copying his (Bedil’s) 
style, But as the Nawib’s language was not so elegant on 
occasions, Bedil advised him to study his (Bedil’s) prose and verse 
regularly to acquire the desired elegance of expression. The Diwan of 
the Nawab was with Bedil, anda few verses which the Nawab had 
sent for correction were included in it. Bedil, after having gone 
through the Diwah completely, asked the Nawab to give it to the 
scribe for teanscription. 

25. Last but not the least, I would mention Wail Deccan! who 
has been regarded as the Father of Urdu verse. He paid a visit? to 
Delf in 1112 ast. (1700 a.p.) and recited his Urdu ghazals there, It 
bas not been recorded by any Tazkira-writer that Wall suw Bedil, but 
it isa fact that Wall was much influenced? by Sa‘duallah Gulshan, a 
close friend of Bedil, and he, therefore, must have at least known 
Wall. The author of Tir-e-Kalim says that, when in 1133 ax. 
(1720 a.p.) Wall's Urdu Diwan reached Dehli, poets like MIr Mutiz 
MosvI Khan Fitrat, Mitzi ‘Abdul Qadir Bedil, and Mirz’ ‘Abdul 
Ghanl Beg Qabal imitated$ it. This assertion appears to be based 
on conjecture, for Bedil was in Lahore from 1131 to 1133 a.u., and 
zatumed to Dehli in Muharram 1133 a.x., only to die a few days 
later, Itis, therefore, obvious that Bedil found no time to imitate 
Wall in 1133 4,1, In my opinion, the arrival of Wall himselfin Dehli, 
and the common’ trend of the poets of these days to compose verses in 
Urdu eccasionally, induced Bedil to write 2 few couplets in Urdu also. 
Hence the earliest Tazkira-writers of Urdu give the following three 


1. Sarkhush, Kalimatush $hu'erd, p. 6; Husain Quit Khia, MishtarsetZyhg, 
MS. 12kb, 


upy'itee-Bedil, pp. Ot, 104, U1, 117,118, 120. Me*asirul Umara, 
ir-e-' Alamgirt, Muntakhabal Luis, Khazdna: dnira, orany other contemporary 
“story Book makes no mention of Husain Quill Khia. 

‘ali, 12, Preface. 


E js and pupils of Bedit pie 
It may be noted that Zajalit was Killed in the begianing of tha 
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couplets! by Bedil : 
Wye Sayre ay ay jt ce Gam pt 
Wye SS ond a 8 Ce oe ape Val 
UP o& 2 OT Js nth Sda ens oe 
US pt LUT Job Cult, id of 
WS ot Gte » o&T 5b Ge 
OF o& 2 ET dee Ya ob a aay 
(The beloved fights shy on account of the fame of her beauty. 
She is angry with her face, why it is so lovely. 
Don’t make queries about the heart. Not that, but I mysel 
am here. 
That uatraceable seed has no fruit, Only I am here, 
When Love called out at the altar of heart, 
The Beloved cried out of the veil, “Not Bedil, but Lan 
here.”"] 

From what we have so far about Bedil’s stay in Dehll, one car 
easily learn how he was leading his life there, Still there are other 
Getails which must be known to form a clearer picture of his life in the 
cepital, We are indebted for them to Ehushgu,? to Sayyid 
Muhammad,}.son of Mir ‘Abdul Jalll Was (who, with his father, 
had meetings with Bedil), and to Bedil himseif. 

Bedil usually remained indoors for the whole of the day composing 
verses and studying books, In the evening he used to come out in his 
Diwia Khana (Drawing Room), where his pupils, his friends, and 
other visitors gathered round him. The meetings always continued 
till midnight, and Bedil used to relate significant anecdotes and 
worthwhile experiences in those mectings. In the course of such like 
talks he would say, “Let us now commence the praises of God.” He 
would then take his Kulliyat which had four hemistitches in one line, 


reign of Farsukh Slyar when the Diwin of Walt kad not yet arcived in Dehli, 
See ‘Ali Luté, Gulshcae-Hind, p. 90; Gardect, Fateh ‘Al Hussini, Tazkira-eRethta 
Goyin, p. 2; Mic, Nikatuch Gha'ard, po. 4, 5,9, 32. 

(bt Mir Hasse, Tazhirae-Sh'aree-Urds, p. 58. Mic Tagt Mir, Wikiugy 
Siv‘ard, pp. 2,3, Qaim, Qudratullah, Mathean-e-Nikit, p. 13. Shafiq, Lachhmnt 
Narain’ ChomanistieeSiv'ard, p. 44. Safle Bilgrimst, Tezkira-eJalua-e-Khier, 

Saftr Bilgrami says that he c the first aad the third couplets from 
of Sayyid Mite Kagim BilgeSat’ written 100 years before the date (1502 A) 
of the composition of the Jalwa-r-Khizr, 
wsbgil, in Mavdrif, May 1942, pp. 364, 365. 
unraad, Sayyid, Tebsiratun Nazirin, in Faleea-t-Khizr, p, 97, 
t-e-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, pp. 55-60, 
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and would recite his verses. In the course of the recitations, all those 
Present were addressed one by one. Although, ordisarily,.he spoke 
‘very low, separating one word from the other, he recited poetry in a 
Pronounced and majestic tone, which was burdensome for the 
audience, and wat audible even in the street. Khushgt, of his own 
sweet will, wrote Malfuzal, in which he recorded what transpired in 
those informal but highly instructiv: tings. Bedil had a scrvant 
named MazmUn about whom Khushgt wrote : 
a8) NE Ogee gt at ET ges Cag pe cabal Ff ose aT hay 
[Bedil, who sits on the throne of eloquence, 
Has idea as his maid-servant, and meaning (yas) as his 
slave] . 
Bedit used to ask Mazmtn to prepare the Hugqga for smoking and, 
Whenever he gave an order, he spoke ina commanding tone, and 
knocked at the door although the servant was at hand, 

Bedil was very particular about taking exercise. The number of 
his daily diams (sit-stand) reached four and often five thousand. 
While wrestling he used to up his rivals with bis hands and thea 
threw them down. As no man proved a match for him, he kept a 
strong horse with which ke used to geapple on a high mound. Once 
Bedil was inclined towards a barber's son who, by chance, displayed 
undesirable behaviour. Bedil slapped him and the poor boy died 
instantaneously. On another occasion, Bedil’s foot slipped. To keep 
himself erect, he suddenly tcok his hands to a wall which tumbled 
Sown. ‘This shows he had the strength of a giant, The staff, which 
he carried in his hands, weighed thirtyfive seers and he had named it 
Bulas, which means a slender twig. One day he came out of his house 
with this ‘slender twig’ in hand. Sha’ Kabir, who was one of 
Bedil’s friends and who had been vi ig him contin: ‘ously for 
wears, began to talk about it, Bedil said immediately in praise 
of his staff : 

TWAS Gils HM a sds YE ot ya ook ej elt 
(The tradition of the prophets; the ornament of the pious ; 
the companion of the blind ; the helper of the weak ; and 
the terror for the enemics.] 

He also added that to drive away the enemy one must have a strong 
staff, 

Bedil was a voracious eater and in his youth he could eat seven or 
sight seers of food. In his ald age, too, he ate two or three seers, Which 
Khushgtt saw with his own eyes. Khushea says thar when Bedil was 
ung he tasted the forbidden drink, in old age it did not suit 
=i temperament. In Chatdr ‘Ungur Bedil himseif has described how 
=* participated in a convivial meeting. Again, in Chatar ‘Ungur 
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ich is a book of confessions too), Bedil says that when he saw 
Q&sim, ina dream in Akbar3bad, he handled the flask of wine 
reluctantly, This shows that his conscience then had so much 
rence for wine that, even in his dreams, he would not touch it. 
shgd makes another assertion! too, He says that Bedil, in his old 
, used Hashish-water during summer and called it Mauji, and 
replaced it by Aujt, during winter, which was an electuary of Hash Ish. 
sushgti supports himself by the following couplet of Bedil : 
ed Sse RY tee oT aay col YU cad ped aS ple 
{It is gratifying that Iam not a regular opium-eater, 
Thave only fancy for Bhang (Hashish), and that too’ now 
and then.] 
Kor was a constant visitor of Bedil, we cannot declare his 
statements about intoxicants to be altogether wrong. This, too, has 
been stated by Khushgti that Bedil used slaked? red-orpiment 
{ Gy} '#A5). 

There is still another phase of Bedil’s life which needs some 
comments, At this time of his life, besides his wife (or four wives 
as Khushgt, says) Bedil's living relatives,3 who are known to us 
Miraa ‘tbaduliah, Mrz’ Rohullah, and Mir’ Muhammad 
id. Mirea ‘Tbadullah was a cousin from a maternal uncle, and as 
in a letter both Mirz® ‘Ib&dullah and Mirz& Rohullah have been 
addressed by Bedil as brothers, the latter ‘also must have been 
similarly a cousin of Bedil. As regards Mirai Muhammad Sa‘id, he 
was the son of Mirai ‘Ibadutlah aud, therefore, the nephew of Bedil, 
From among the descendants of Miczi ‘Ib&dullah, the author of 
Majmii‘a-e Naghz, gives the names of two persons:4 Haktm Fazlullak, 
a poet, and Hakim Muhammad Haflz Khin of Panipat. Beyond this, 
nothing is known about the relatives of Bedil, 


1, Khushgi, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p. 363. 
2. Thid., p. $32. 

3. Ibid. Darg3h Quit Kuan, Maragga'-e-Dekli, pp. ‘\O-th, Ragg‘atee-Bedil, 
pp. 28, 59. Qudracullah Qasim, Majmi‘aeNaghz, p. 179, Khushgu says that Mires 
‘Teadullah was a (lS of Bedil, aud Mirz3 Muhammad Sa'td wasa son of Misra 
‘Tpadullah, Bedil has twice addressed Mtrz3 ‘Lbadullah asa brother, acd, from 
the language used, we learn he was older than Bedil. The author of Afajmt'a- 
Neghz says that Mirza ‘Ibadulleh was the eldor. brother of Bedil. And 
Dargah Quit Khan says that Mice Muhammad Sa‘id was a nephew of Bedil, 
When everything is put together, we conclude that Mirzi Ibadullah waea 3ij dle 
(cousin) of Bedit, and, in the Saftna-e-KAushgi the scrize has erroneously writtea tho 
word J, 


4 Qudrstuliah Qisim, Majmi‘ee-Naghe, p. 179. 
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Having learnt about the daily routine and private life of Bedil, 
we should proceed further, In N16 asi. (1704-05 a.p.J, Bedil 
finished! his Chah@tr ‘Unsur which he had been writing.since 1095 a.m. 
(1683-84 ap), This book isa dependable source for Bedil’s life tilt 
1100 a.m. (1688-£9 a.p.) and beyond this we have to rely on different 
Tazkiras, Bedil’s Rugg'at and Qitr@t and other contemporary History 
Books, 

In 1118 at. (1707 g.v.), there was again a great upheaval in 
Hindustdn, ‘The Great Aurangzeb ‘Slamgir died? at Abmadnagar, in 
the Deccan, after a Jong reign of about fifty years, and at the climax of 
his power, A bloody war of succession soon ensued, Muhammad 
‘azgam Bahadur Shab, the second son of Aurangzeb, was ultimately 
victorious. A‘gam Shh and Kam Bakhsh, the other twot living séns 
of Aurangzeb, were defeatedS one after the other in battles. “At one 
time, during the War of Succession, when Shukrullah Khan If, 
Shakir Khan, and Karamu Khan, all the three sons ‘of 
Nawab Shukruliah Ebfa I, were atrayed in Akbarlbid against A‘zam 
Shab, Bedil was very much perturbedé.on their account ; and when 
they were victorious, naturally he he:ved7 a sigh of relief, But Bedil 
was very much grieved8 at the sad death of A'zam Shah and 
Bed@r Bakht, in the battlefield of Jajau. ‘The accession of Bahadur 
Shah was; however, greeted? by Bedil in four chronograms, one of 
them being : dlpp 33 pls, ; 

In 1120 4.., to the utmost joy of Bedil, he was blessed with a sonl0 
onthe Istof Rajab (Sept. 15, 1768), and on the night preceding Friday, 
The boy was named ‘Abdul Khaliq. This happy occasion was 


1, Kulliysi-e-Bedil, Chobir ‘Uuur, The chronogeam is : 
iy thd 9g CAF ys at JET ys Syl Glee HV aut a 
SH pee LT AT thoy jlel jl Gy es 
SH Ue jf 8) Ose pemp pete gle pla! ys een 
The numezicat value of pate and Wiis 410 and 13 respectively. Subtract 
131 from #10 and multip‘y the result by 4. We: get 1116. Again, & 
pais sly is 1640 (410x4). Subtract from it 524, the value of Gu god, and II] 
tenllt See Qart, ‘Abdullah Kbin, Adiiyit, p. 174, 
lamgirt, p. 521. 


. Sagl, Maastr- 
|. Tbid., p. 554, 
Tbid., pp. $98, 539, 

KUBSIi Khén, Mantathabal L635, 11, bp, $99, 621, 625. 
5. Rugyater-Bedil, pi 112. . 

. Tbid., pp. 107-08, 

Thid., p. 14. 

. Teid., pp. 107-08, 

. Khushgii, in Ma°érif, May 1942, p, 965, 
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celebrated! with festivities and rejoicings, and alms were liberal 
distributed to the poor, found out various chronograms,? an 
qwrote letters of congratulations} to friends, In those days Nawal 
Shukrullah Khan If had gone away4 to the Deccan to subdue Prince 
Kam Bakhsh, The birth of hisson had so much pleased Bedif tha: 
he communicated the happy news to the Naw&b in that distant 
country. 

Bedil continued to add to his fame and popularity during the 
reign of Bahadur Shah as well. The Emperor otderedS Mun‘im. 
Khan Kanan, his Minister, on many occasions to request Bedil fc 
yriting Shahnama of the Mughul Dynasty, Mun‘im Khao had knows 
Bedil since a long time, and, therefore, made the request some five or 
six times in writing, but Mirz3 Bedil refused. The fina! reply of the 
poet was very stern and determined. He said, ‘If the Emperor insists, 
Tama Faq!r, I canaot quarrel with him. I will leave his kingdom, 
and shall proceed to Walayat (Bukhara),”* 

The Emperor conferred the title of Kha@n Daurdn Bahaduré on 
Ghia QU Khan in 1119 Aa. (1708 a.) and appointed hie the 
Subedar of Oudb. Bedil, therefore, could now see him very often as 
he had come to stay nearer. Bedi! wrote a magnificent Qagida in 
preise of Khan Dauran? beginning with this verse : 

Seg eS pt 599 be IIL ce Gey ee OSU 
ele of bet al yb & 
[It is a long time since Destiny has been feeling proud about 
his dignity and splendour. 
_ Come, so that I may disclose the power of Khan Daura.] 
As the title of Khe Daurlin was conferred in 1119 a.4., this panegyric 
was composed when Bedil was over sixtyfive years of age. This fact 
shows that Bedil continued his creative activities unabated in spite of 
his old age, Waen in 1124 a.m, (1712-13 4.0.) Chia Qlij Kban’s father, 


e 


1. Kiushgt, in Maverif, May 1942, p. 386, 
2. Fulllyitee-Bedil, Gafdari E P62. Kulliyatee-Bedil, Ms. Kiti> 
Khans-e-Ma'arif, Kabul, £. 1108, Ants, Hadiza, p: 0.” ‘The chronogeaes are : 


~ Sy Pe eo .sopl dal dp eet dbl’ 
o gel gad AT yan ele - daly Od - GH OLS Use - pie 


‘The last two remi 
date of birth of Becil himself. 
3, Rugg'it-e-Bedil, p, 128, 
4, Khali Kaas, Muatakhsbal Luba, I, pp. 621, & 
defedted in Haidarabad on 3rd Zilqa'da 1120 Aw (Jan: 
succumbed to the wounds. 
& gt, in Ma‘arif, July 1942, 
Khas, Muntathabal Lubas, UL, p. 582. Yusuf bluscin, Nigémul-Mulk 


Kam Bakhsh was 
ry 14,1709) and be 


e-Bedil, Safdart Edition, Qua, p. 43. 
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Ghazi-ud-Din Bahadur, died,t Bedil wrote a Qipa'? haying the 
, chronogram : 
J5Tjlaa tas ju alt 
(The falcon, which could fly to the Empyrean, 
We are sad for him.) 
In this very year Ghia Qlij Khan was made Nizamul Mulk 
Bahadue Fateh Jang. His mangab was raised to 7,000 infantry 
and 7,000 cavalry. He hasbeen addressed by Bedil in letters as 
Khan Daurfn3 and also as Nigfimul Mulk,4 
One day in. the houseS of Nizamul Mulk, when perhaps he had 
retired from life on account of the supremacy of Naw&b Zulifgir Khan 
in state affairs, Bedil found himself in a strange predicament, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, who later on became famous for arranging 
the murder of Husain ‘All Kha Barha, came in and saw a Faqir 
sitting with beard and moustaches entirely shaved. He enquired, 
“Who is this?” “Mirza Bedil,”” the Nawab replied. Muhammad 
Amin Khan remarked, “Do you call this man a saint who shaves his 
Beard?" At this Mirzi Bedil warmed up and said, ‘I shave my own 
Seard and do not scraich anybody's heart.’’ Being inflamed, the 
Xan at once took his hand to’his dagger. Bedil, who was a Hercules 
trength, challenged the Kh with clenched fists. The Nawab, 
owever, intervened and saved the situation. 
Bedil’s relations with the sons of Nawab Shurkullah also con+ 
ed as sincere as ever. He wrote them letters and congratulated? 
Sem on their victories, Once he addressed the three brothers in one 
er beginning with the following verses of immortal value ; 
AY ney SR ss a Sy Gs thea 32 jel Ss 
al oe ReAuh ae! ask GE al oS had 4s GI 
{Thank God that today, in the spring of concord, 
Colour, smell, and freshness ace found together, 
O God, show graciousness as these flowers = 
Are all Lutf (kindness), ‘Undyat (favour), and Karam 
(gencrosity).] 


1, Azad Bilgedmt, Khezina-e-‘Amira, p. 35. 
Kulliyét-e-Bedil, Ms. Kittb Khioa-e-Ma‘beif, Kabul, f. 1065, 

. Ragg'at-e-Bedil, p. 128. 

4, Ibid., pp. 131, 133, 134, 136. 

. Husain Dost, Tazkirc-e-Husaint, p. 75. Qasim, Qudratullah, Maj 
p17, 

i. Yisuf Husain, Migamul Mulk Asof Jah, p. $1. Azid Bilgrdmt, Khazine-e- 
p35, 
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¢ children of the family had grown intimate with Bedil. 
zazver! Bedil took up pen and paper for writing soruetitiag, and 
Mub@rakuliah, son of Mir Shakir Khan, was seated near, 
the boy would snatch away the paper, at which Bedil’s 
was 28 filled with pleasure. When he was away, Bedil felt his 
and the boy’s endearing ways were brought to his mind. At 
¢ Mic Karamultah was in straitened circumstances,? and Bedil 
im 200 goid coins, which had been presented to him by Nawab 
ae Khan, When in 1124 avn. (1712 4.p.), Mir Karam- 
Khan died,3 Bedil was extremely bereaved and he kept weeping 
long time. Mie Karamullah Khan, we know, was a pupil of 
and wrote verse in Bedil’s style, The Mir left a Diwan. 
! once remarked? that Mie Karamullah kad excelled him in 
g poetry. 

fow I give below, again one by one, the names of those posts 
me ia contact with Bedil during the reiga of Bahadur Sha 
1. Nitmat Khdn ‘Ali (d. 1123/1711), the famous satirist of chase 
Whenever ‘Ali's name was mentioned by Bedil, he invariably 
Gor oo (Haji, the satirist), 

2. Shaikh Husain Shukrat6 (d, 1149/1736) was a fiend of Bedit, 
was known to him since the time when both of them were together 
service of Azam Shih. Shuhrat used to compete Bedil in 
Acation. 

3, Hajt Muhammad Aslam Slim) (d. 1119/1707), was a friend of 
and used to write verse with kim when both of them were in the. 
ce of A‘zam Shah. Salim remained in the service of the Prince, 
on his death arrived in DehlJ and met Bedil. During the whole 
ais life Bedil never made a search for Diwin of any contemporary 
2t, but he arranged especially for Silim’s Diwan, and kept is with 
on for a few days. 

4. Sayyid Ja'far Zatalli, the famous ribald poet of Bedii’s 
Zatalli was in the service of Prince Kam Bakhsh in the Deccan 
d was dismissed for writing obscene poetry about his master, 
ith the exception of Aurangzeb? and Bedil none escaped his 


+ Rugy'at-e-Bedil, p. 125. 
Khushsi, in Ma‘Grif, July 1942, p. 42. 
Ibid, 
Ibid. 


Ad BilgrSml, Sarw-e-Aréd, pp. 201-02. 4 
Arif, July 1942, p. 44; Siddiq Hasan, Shamate-dnjuman, 


. Zatalli, Mic Jafar, Kullivdt-e-Zotalt, pp, 29,52. At page 2, he spoaks 
reign of Bahadur Shah. 
9 Zajalii, Kullépat pp. 42, 43, 
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scurrilous remarks, One night! Zatalll went to. see Bedil with a 
But as soon as Zatalil had recited the first 


faagnavi in his praise. 
heinistitch + 


Sef gee wade Gee 

[‘Urfl and Faizi are quite insignificant before you) 
Bedil gave him two gold coins, and dismissed him saying, “Thank you, 
Taman ordinary Faqir. Besides, {cannot bear such like remarks 
about master poets.” Kbushgi.and others requested Bedil to let 
Zatalli recite the next hemistitch, so that ic might be known how 
Adi was rhymed, but Bedil did not agree. On: another occasion? 
Zatalll came to see Bedil when he was deeply absorbed in thought, 
Zatalli enquired what line had been composed. When Bedil told : 
lt Use ED ae p AY 

{Why has the tulip a scar at its breast ?] 
Zatalll said, in his characteristic ribald way, “Why so much deep 


thought ? Say: 


2! OS ah a Sue 
[Asit has a small twig under its anus},”” 

5. Mir ‘Azmatullas Bekhabar Bilgraixi3 was .a gUfl poet who 
frequently met Bedil. Once, as narrated by Bekhabar himself in his 
Safina, Bedil recited his mystical verses only so long as Bekhabar was 
with him, Bekbabar praises Bedil for his good manners, elegant taste, 
and his zeal for mysticism. 

6. Mir ‘Abdul Jalil Wasti Bilgrimi,s a §0f1 poet, He and his 
son Sayyid Muuammad had meetings with Bedil. To this line of Bedil 

Ele eel a et shee by 
[The life of the rider is made miserable by the restive horse] 
‘Mir Waszl applied this ¢ a4 J (first line) : 
cod ply kl Ghl aT oe 
(Don’t feel proud thatthe piebald horse of Time has been 
tamed by you]. 
On anoter occasion, when a talk was going on about the mysticism 
of Eedil, the Mir inserted Sa‘di's famous hemistitch in his own 
verses ; 
BN Gpat yo et oi” Gys de Ge et A ge 
Se ee ap OU og jt dt ME lye SS ean 


1. Mir Tagt Mir, Nikiteck Ghu'ers, p.92; Qaim, Qidmud Din, Makheane- 
Wika, p13 s Khuzbei, in Mo'wif, May 1942, p. 366. 
2 Mic Hasan, Tazkira-t-Shsterd, p. 72. . 
2% _Safic Bilgraanit, Tee) Jalwa-e-Khizr, p. 95, footnote ; Azad Bilgrimt, 
Sartre Achd, 315 3 Bekhabar, ‘Azmatullah, Safina-e-Bethabar, Ma, f. 
sec, MEd Bilgraint, Sereee-dekd, p. 253; Safie Bilgrim!, TezkiraeSatuarg. 
Ehisr, p97; ‘Askrt, Mubammad, Durara! Mangir, Ms., £. 35, 
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[Yesterday someone said that Bedil.” 

Has beautifully exp'ained the secrets of mysticism. 

Jalll recited a hemistitch in reply, 

‘How can Bedil tell about the Inscrutable.’”] 
Sayyid Jat for RUM (A, 1154/1731) came to Shan Jahandbz: 
g the reign of Shah “Alam and met Bedi. 

8... Rami? was a Hindu pupil of Bedil. 

9. ‘Unidata! Mule Nawas Amir Khiin Anjand (a. 1159/1746) wa 
one of the pupils of Bedil. 

10. Hafiz Mulizmmad Jamil Talask4 (4. 1127/1715) was a pupil 
Bedil and adopted the takhalius on his suggestion. He was seen wi 
Bedil in the reign of Shah ‘Alam. Bedil appreciated this coup! 


f Tal & 
STARE a pe a py lig all oh be Jay 
my ote jo Be As 

Ml, Mirga Suhr Reunag 5 Bedil recommended him to Mi 
Na‘im, the Bakhsht of Bahadur Shah, and remarked that Mirza Suhri 
Raunaq wrote elegant prose and fluent verse. 

12. Qayylim Khdin Fidai,6 son of ‘Agil Khan RA 
and sent his verse for correction to Bedil. 

13, Muntin Khan Mun‘im,7 the prime minister of Bahadur She 
'Rlam, and the author of [/h@0at-e-Mun‘imt, Makashfat-c-Muntimt, etc, 
He was a friend of Bedi, It was he who requested Bedi 
Bahadur Shah, to write the Shahn&ma of she Mughuls. 

With his old and new pupils, friends, and acquaintances, Bedi 
was enjoying life when his dearly loved soa ‘Abdul Ebaliq, ‘who 
now walked holding his father's fingers in his hand, died’ on the 
morning of 9:h of Rab’ IT, 1123 4.4, (Muy 15, 171) at the 
age of 2 years, 9 month:, and 8 days, KhishgG says that Bedil 
displayed unusual self-composure? at that time, With a perfectly 
composed state of mind, Bedi{ made arrangements for -the burial of 
the dead body of his only son, and accompanied the bier up to the 
door. People came fer condolence and wept bitterly, but he 
would silence them by saying, “Friends, how strange! It is my 
son who has died, why saruld you people weep?” 

TD Aaad Bilgraot, Sera-e-Aedd, 207 5 Gtddiq Hasan, Shama'-e-Anjuman, 175. 

2. Safir Bilgramt, Taztirane Falwane- ERizr, 97. pe 
CAlt Hlaean Khia, Bazme-Sabhun, 18 j Mushatl, (Iqd-equrrazyi, 95 Cardest, 


icthita Gavan, 2. 
"Ati, Hasan Khiin, Subt--Galshan, 905 Khoshgt, in Ma'Grif, July 1942, p. 46, 
5, Rugg'it-e-Bedit, p 65. : ; toes 
6 Ibid., pp. 5, HL. . 
meas Ba & ‘Matarif, July 1942, p. 425 Ghuldm Humin, Siyarut Mutaakh- 
khirtn p 8. me 
. Kulliyater-Bedil, Saldact Edition, Qittat, p. 62, 
9. Khushed, in Afa‘arif, May 1942, pps 365, 367, 
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AN IMAGINARY PORTRAIT OF BEDIL IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HEART-RENDING ELEGY HE WROTE ON THE DEATH OF 
HIS ONLY SON ‘ABDUL KHALIQ.-—(COURTESY— 

HADIYA, KABUL) 
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Although Bedil bore this grief with apparent tranquillity, the 
overpowering anguish, he felt on the occasion, can best be imagined 
bya perusal of the incomparable heart-rending elegy! which Bedil 
wrote on the death of his son. -Only two +) (stanzas) out of the 
cightecn 4y of the y+ are given here :2 


3) oly VES 5 By de She 
8) la Le ay yi! pa oi) ol os 3g OS 
ety OleeT » Gib wil 
tls Sy Lee tS jl Real's hast 92 Se 
etlag aigSggtan lens St Ls ote ple a cok 


Si leg pe Ye 
[Alas! What lightning has struck. 
) The grief of the Doomsday has afflicted my soul. 
a Whatever strength I had, has gon’ 
My child has left this world. 
Ina playful manner he went to the skies, 

Whenever he walked afew paces, "© 

He held my finger like a staff in his hands for support. 

O God! What a standard has been held aloft terribly. 

Why did he take away his hand from my hands ? 

How without me he make the journey*to the next world.] 
There was yet another cataclysm which’ shook the foundations 
the Empire. On 19th Muharram, 1124 a., (Pebruray 27, 1712) 
hddur Sh@h, the Emperor, died suddenly at Lahore. and his son 
izzud Dia Jahandar Shah succeeded to the Peacock Throne after 


kiling his three Hates in battles near ahotes The enthronement 


» eS abt th ye 
3) AS coal yyhy> ai3h IRE IT lado Obl 55 BST jh yb 
[Wherever thie poses have theonged, 
Beauty has completely vanished. 
© God, save everyone from this dangec. 
- ~ This hateful blister is it for the feet not for the face.] 
And when the disease grew worse he weote 
ails 9 ile Gage cas dike ol Gye Ge Ge Gl 
fly iG, fs Ne ot ol} GF Os 
{O Fate, ie view of the exvitetheut in this tavera, 
That is having régard.to the lamentations of the wise and the mad, 
Do not take ray lamp out of the assembly, and 
.;De-not seta moth's dwelling on fire. 
Khushgd. in Mo‘arif, May 1942, pp, 365-67, 
Mantakhabal Lubas, Tl, pp. 685-99, Ghutius Husain, Siyarul 
A exatithirin, pp. 812, 
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of the new Emperor was acclaimed by Bedil in a grand! poem of whi 
only the concluding verse, beating four choice chronograms, is give: 
below: 


Sh. Ale Ssellaxt obj ole Gt yal 
USS pers Ole eS bee cays UT yt 
[The text of nobility, the Lord of Time, the Guiding Star, 
realm bestowing, . 
World conquering, having a staff like Moses, world reducing, 
and with a ring like that of Jamshed.] 

During Jahindar Shah's brief reign also Bedil commanded the 
same respect and popularity as before, - We find Nawab Zulifgar 
Hibdin, the Wazie of Jahdndac Shih seading apples and pomegranates 
to Bedil from Lahore, for which favour the poet thanked him 
in a Qit‘a.? But thereiga of Jahindar Shah was marked by licen- 
Uousness3, The Emperor showed boundless partiality for his 
¢, Lal Kanwar, and her relatives, who were all musicians, 
Bedi] soon got disgusted and wrote two poems describing the 
shamelessness and immorality of those days, and in one of them 
he prophesied : 


oho g Uke sldzed slat erat og 99 
[The shameless epoch cannot continue for years or months.] 

‘The scales soon turned against JahEndir Shak, and on [5th Zul- 
Haj 1124 an, (January 13, 1713) he was defeated by his nephew 
Farrukh Siyar (son of ‘Azimush Shin) and was finally strangled to 
death, As the new Emperor had got the crown with the help of 
‘Abdullah Hasan ‘Ali Khan and Husain ‘Ali Khan, the renowned 
Bacha Sayyid brothers, the former was made the Chief Minister, 
and the latter Amirul Umara.$ 

It was now the year 1124 a.u. (1713 a.p.) and from Bedil’s point 
of view as an author, the year was very important, because in this 
year he finished® his mystical Masnavt ‘Irfan, which, Khushgd says,? 
Bedil had begun about thirty years before, In a letter’ to Nawab 
Sbukrullah Kbin I, Bedil himself had intimated that both the 


1, Fulliyat-e-Bedil, Ms. (Kivib KiSnae-Ma'arif, Katut), ¢, 1045, 
2. Khi , Muntathabal Lubas, U, p. 

3. Kulltyitre-Bedil, Ms. (Kit Khinae-Ma‘ 
4, Ghulam Husain, Siyarut MuteckAkhirtn, pp. 1 


if, Kabul), f. 1031, and f. 1042, 
hafi KhSfi, Muntekhabal 


Luba, TI, pp. 715-28. 
5. Ibi 


3 Kull y3t-e-Bedil, Gafdart Edition, 
ha, 


6. Qari, ‘Abdullah. Khan, Adabtyat, p, 174 
‘Lifan. The chronogram is: eS Vig Sash 

7. Khuchg§, ia Ke'arif, May 1942, p. $75. 
- Bedil, p. 69, 
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‘Irfan and the Ghakar ‘Unsur were being written: simultaneously. 
We know Ghatdir ‘Ungur was begun in or about 1095 aus. and if 
chushgi’s statement is kept in view, we can say, Urfan was commenced 
in 1094 a.2,-(1€82-83 a.n.). " 

During the present regime also, Bedil’s star was in ascendant, 
The Emperor, Mubammad Farrukh Siyar, at first inquired! about 
Bedil’s health, and, on discovering that he would not seek an 
audience, the Emperor granted the poet Rs. 2,000 and one elephant. ~ 
The money reached Bedil but, asnone of his agents went to bring the 
elephant, the greedy imperial servants took it to their own use. 
Shad ‘Azim&badi writes? in his Newdi-e-Watan that. the Emperor, 
Farrukh Siyar, copied Bedil’s verses with his own hand in his 
anthology, and many times quoted Bedil in his letters and orders, 
Bedil, too, highly esteemed these regards of the Emperor and in 
a fragment} congratulated him on his marriage and praised him for 
his justice. Qutbal Mulk Sayyid ‘Abdullah Kh&n Barha, the Chief 
Minister of Farrukh Siyyat, who had the Mangabt of 7,000 infantry 
and 7,000 cavalry, twice or thrice sent for Bedil, and, as soon as he 
saw Bedil arrive, he used to leave his chair and run forward to 
Teceive the poet-saint. He would then embrace Bedil and would 
also Jeave his Magnab for him. 

Arirul Umard Husain. ‘Ali Khan, the younger Barha brother, 
who possessed great energy and resolution, had been on good terms 
with Bedil since a long time, and used to send his verses to him 
for correction,® One day? the Amicul Umard was riding through the 
bazar and Bedil also was going to some place, The Amirul Umara 
could not recognise Bedil, as he had shaved his beard and moustaches, 
and was wearing on his head the Susi cloth,S which he sometimes used 
instead of a turban, Mirza Bedil also could not greet him on account 
ofinattention. When the Amirul Umara got sure that it was no other 
than Bedil, he went to the poct’s house, and took him away ina 
palanquin to his own residence, There he kept Bedil with him for two 
or three days, and gained much in his company. At the time of 
departure, the Amirul Umard made a present of Rs. 3,00,000 in cash 


shot, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p. 367. 
id Azimabadi, Naw’-é-Watan, p. 72, 

a s., Ma‘arif Library, Kabul, f, 1036. The opening verse is: 
Jee Oe Get day ew feted 
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and kind to Bedil which he was good enough to accept. But after s 
while, to maintain the honour of -his Fagr (mysticism), very wise! 
Bedil said to the Amirul Umar&, “You know there is no room for these 
rich gifts in my humble cottage. I cannot find a depository for ther: 
better depositoy than your gocd-self. I, therefore, entrust everythis 
to your care. Wheaever I shall need them, I will request you for their 
retum.’? Moreover, when the Amfrul Umard was in the Deccan as 
viceroy, Mirza Bedil wrote to hima letterand made the following 
inquiries! in a charming manner : 
ees et a Gl ee TSI ae cya GLY Ls ot 
Sle gor ce te Sh ee Ge Fa 
{O, the ebriety of Nature’s cup! how do you do? 
Are you intoxicated with deink or after removing crop-sickness? 
Have you wine in the cup, flowers on the head, and cup 
in the hand ? , 
Are you the hue of the garden, a garland of flowers, or the 
bloom of the spring ?] 

An incident pertaining to Mir Jumla, whose original name was Qazt 
‘Abdullah TGrani, and who was a great confidant of Farrukh Siyar 
and held the Mangab of 7,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry,” hzs also 
been related. One day a scribe of Bedi! came to him after seeing Mir 
Juma Tarkhan.3 The scribe said, “Just now Mir Jumla was saying that 
he had today seen Mirza Bedil, whom Qutbul Mulk Sayyid ‘Abdullah 
Khan had invited several times. Mirza Bedil, he added, appears to be 
a perfect man, but he has a defect ; and then pointed to the beard and 
the moustaches.”” On hearing this, Bedil said, “Indeed, only a handful 
of hair, which he possesses and I do not, makes us differ,” and then be 
recited his verse 

aol eye MLS Gad ode gs Gal gage Wig Foti oy, 

As Bedil’s fame as a poet had spread abroad, more and more 
pupils were coming to him. Many new poets, other than those 
mentioned above, eagerly sought Bedil’s company. A brief and 
available account of all such lovers of poetry is given below. 


1, Anand Ram Mukhlis* (111-1164 a.g,) wasa learned Hindu 


1, Azad Bilgcdmt, Sarw-e-Asid, p. 149; KulliyateeeBedil, Safdart Edition, 
bP. St. 


in, Muntathabal Lubib, Il, pp, 728-29, 
si, in Matirif, May. 1942, p. 365. te 

4, Avid Bilgramt, Khazina-e-‘Anira, p 425 ; Mukhlis, A Page by Bintin the 
Library of Maulind Mu"ammad Shaft, £13 Mukblis, Ch ‘ 


Chamnistan, p. 68 ;"Mic Taqh, 
Nikétus’ Shred, p. 8; Mushafl ‘Iqd-e-Seraya, p. 53; Sabahud Dio, Barns 
Timutiya, pp. 319-13. 
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and adthor of seyerat works. In his youth he was a pupil of Bedlily and 
for a long time he got his verses corrected by him. Bedil granted an 
autograph copy of his Diwin to Mukh Ir has also been stated by 
‘Mukblig that the last leaf of the Diwan contained a portrait of Bedil. 

2. Muhammad Ahsan Sami"! ‘of Deh!i was a pupil of Bedil; but on 
bis death became the pupil of Shaikh Husain Shuhrat and entirely 
forgot what he owed to Bedi ‘ 

3. Gul Muhammad Ma‘niyae (ok gu) KhGn Sha‘ir? (d, 1157/1749) 
distinguished himself amongst the pupils of Bedil. After the death of 
Bedil, Sb3‘ir was the most prominent poet in ShZh Jahanabad. “Bedil 
loved him very much and granted hima swocdanda staff which he 
kept with him for a long time. 

4. Slidive-Fasih Afsah) (d, 1192/1778). He was a pupil of Bedil. 
His Persian Diwaa smacks of mysticism like that of his teacher, - 

5. Mirg@ Muhsin Zulgadr* (d. in the reign of Farrukh Siyar), 
This poet used to compte with Bediiin ver g since his childhood. 
Miz Muhsin was originally in the service of Prince Shuja',son of Shah 
Jain. Khushgd saw this poet in his extreme old age, when he was overt 
ninety, in the company of Bedil. It means Bedil saw this poet in Patna, 
when Shuji was making preparations for wianing the crown. for 
himself, and when Bedil also happened to be with the army of Shuja‘, 

6. Mirza MubGrakullah Ir@dat Khan Wazihs (a. 1128/1755-16) was 
a pupil of Bedil, Anand Rim Mukhtis saw him with Bedil during 
the reign of Farrukh Siyar. 

7. Sir@jud Din ‘AG Kaa ArgiS himself says that he saw 
Bedil twice in the beginning of the reign of Farrukh Siyyar. He admits 
that he derived much benefit in Bedil’s company. Dargah Quli Kbaa 
says that Kha Arzo called himself a pupil of Bedil. 

8. Mir Abul Faiz Masi? used to get his verses corrected by Bedil. 
After the death of Bedil ke became a pupil of Shaikh Husain Shubrat. 

9. Mir Muhammad Hashim Jur'at Misc KhGa° was in the service 


1. Sprenger, 1, p. 153; Siddiq Hasan, Rez-e-Raushan, p, 2843 KhusbgG, in 


Me'arif, July 1942, p. 45 . 
2. Siddig Hasan, Ghama‘eeAnjumon, p. 235; Arid Bilgrouil, Saru-e-Azid, 
p-23%5 Kbushg@, in Me aif, July 1242, p. 45. 
3. Sprenger, I, p. 197 ‘AN Lutt M 
Tothira-e Skutari-e-Urd@, p. 133. 
4. Khoshgt, in Me‘Grif, July (942, p. 45; Sher KhSa Lodht, Mir‘atul Khayil, 
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PSs Mal z Ms, £ 122-45 Qattl, Chatir 
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cf Amicul Umara Husain ‘Ali Khana and came with him from “the 
Deccan to Dehli in 1131 at. (1718-19 .D.). On that occasion he met. 
Mirzi Bedii and Mic ‘Abdul Jalil Wasti Bilgr3 mt. 

im Kk@n,! the author of Tarikh Farrukh Shati, died in 
beginning of the reign of Muhammad Shah. Oace he’ invited 
Hto dinner, In the course of table-talk, Nazim Kh%a told Mirza 
| that in the following verse he had employed too fresh a 


LE ys ced BAe 5 go i jl po a oS 
h man, who talks of mysticism, is false, because . 

A tug is not woven out of the hair appearing in porcelain.] 
Mirza Bedil replied that he was not such a fool”as not to understand 
the taunt implied, The Ehan said again that the colloquialism in 
question had undoubtedly been invented by Bedil. At this Bedil said, 
‘Feom amongst the classical poets, when would you regard a better 
authority than ‘Asjadi, Farrukht, Mu‘izzt, Mas‘ad Sa‘d Saimin, Ehwija 
Salman and other master poets, all of whom he idiom (fh sah?” 
Nazim Khan was surprised and ejaculated, * By God, one, who has 
ngs about Bedil’s mastery of the language, is indeed an infidel.” 
Nazim Kha thenceforward always had great respect for Bedil. Khushga 
says that everyone who, like Nazim Kbin, raised objections about the 
authenticity'of the idioms used by Bedil, was simllariy silenced by him 
during his lifetime, On the other hand, Khushga adds, Shah Sa‘d. 
uliah Gulshan often remarked that Bedil’s rank in the Literacy world 
was so high that after a century or two the literateurs and philologists 
would quote Bedil as an authority. 

T have so far given an account of those poets only about whom there 
are hints or unambiguous assertions to the effect that they came 
in contact with Bedil at some definite period of his life. There 
is, nevertheless, quite a good number of such poets, both pupils 
and friends about whom the Tazkira-writers do not give sufficient 
“details, and I, therefore, cannot say definitely when they had 
intercourse with Bedil. These are? Mir Muhammad ‘All Rajj (¢.1159/ 
1737) of Sialkot, Hakim Chand Nudrat of Lahore, Amanat Ram 
Amfinat, Mehr ‘Ali Bekas (a Qazizda of Mathura), Mir Muhammad 
Ashraf Hasrat (an intelligent poct amongst the pupils of  Bedil), 
Sayyid Abul Faiz Matai of Shah Jahan&bad (a mystic post), Sti 
Gopal Tamiz (d. 1147/1734), Sayyid Murtaza Qini', Mir Muhammad 

I, Khushgt, in Ma'arif, May 1942, p. 69 ; July 1942, p. 44. 

2. Sprenger, I, pp. 18, 122, 158 ; Kbushg@, in Afa'drif, Jay, 1942, pp. 45-49; 
Siddig Hasan, Shama'-e-'dajuman, p. 170; 2, Subive-Gulthan, pp. 37, 74, 100, 
195, 431, 5125 Siddiq Hasan, Re 637 ; Husain Dost, Tezhirare- 
Husain? p, 48; ‘Abdul Jabb: ‘amin, TE, p. 10143 
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Ma‘sim Wijdan, Muhammad Pandh Kamil (Qibil), ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
Had (perhaps alive till 1196/1723), Micz Nadir-uz-Zaman Fagla, and 
"Igmatullah QADil. Ghuldm NabI (‘Abdullah ?) Wabdat! was a con- 
temporary of Bedil and followed him in writing prose and versé, 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah Sami‘? (d, 1150/1737) belonged to Lahore and had 

nectings with Bedil in Shah Jabanibad. Mir Razi Wabdat was a- 
friend of Bedil and once sent him a huqga.} And QAz ‘Abdur Rahim 
once wrote prose and verse in praise of Bedil and Bedil thanked! him 
in a letter. The Qazi $ahib appears to be the illustrious father of 
Shah Waliuliah of Dehli. 

We have seen how the posts, the nobles having the Mangab of 
7,000, and even the Emperors paid homage to our poet. Rarely would 
a genius cormmand so much respect in his lifetime. The secret of all 
this Hes, ia the words? of Khushga, in Bedil’s versatility, good 
manners, magnanimity, balanced temperament, cheerfulness, keenness 
of intellect, quickness of understanding, his noble etiquette, his 
superiority asa conversationalist, his generous dealings with others, 
and other virtues, His attainments as a scholar and as a poet, which 
Rave again been countedS by Khushga, contributed towards this 
Bedil was interested in Metaphysics, Mathematics, and 
ces, He was well acquainted with the science of Med 
Astrology, Geomancy (J4)), Arithmancy (jis), History, and Music, 
He knew the whole story of Mat@Sharat by heart, His epistolary style 
was unequalled, of which his Rugg'G! are the best specimen. His 
qualities as a prose-writer are self-evident, Moreover, he was sucha 
fertile and prolific writer that he could compose 500 verses in a day. 

Above all, Bedil’s contemporaries were very much impressed 
dy his mysticism. Khushgt says that Bedil had not only a thorough 
wiedge of mysticism but also practised it completely, and in this 
pect he was the Junaid and Bayazid of his time. Khushga 
adds'that most of the problems of mysticism, which Rami expressed 
in his Masnfvt and Ibn al-Arabi in his Justis, were stated again 
sy Bedil, “most lucidly and with fresh similes; and Bedil’s regard 
the Unity of God was so intense that, even while abusing others, 
did not let the string of Unity slip from his hands,? Mukblig calls 
il a perfect gnostic and says that Bedil regarded mystical knowlege 
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¢ best and profoundest of all sciences.! Sher Khiin Lodhi, 
ex contemporary, also euologises? Bedil fur his mysticism. 
rly, Khiin ArzG, too, pays a warm tribute} to Bedil as a mystic 
Even Muhammed Afzal Sarkhush, his rival, has said :+ 
ea] 258 cis lash WS 5 3B yo dy 
[Bedil is the sovereign of his time, in point of mysticism and 
trust in God.J 

‘Also the nobles at the court regarded’ Bedil as a saint, Thus Bedil 
had combined in his person numerous virtues and attainments, which 
serprised his contemporaries, whether high or low, and they were 
isresistibly drawn towards him, : : 
Bedil’s fame was not confined to Shah Jahanabad only, Even 
's lifetime it reached the farthest§ corners of Hindustan, crossed 
¢ orth-western border and reached Afghanistiin and Central Asia, 
where it still persists. For some of the best and most authentic 
manuscript? copies of the works and Kulllyat of Bedil we have now to 
jook to Kish (Shahr-e-Sabz), Bukhara, and Kabul, In fthose 
countries many poets sprang up who took pride in imitating Bedil, 
In lands beyond the Oxus, Akmal Khugandi, Ada Samarqandi, 
and §diq Munshi made themselves prominent8 in this respect. 
In Afghinistdn, ‘Ajiz Afgha,? the court poet of Timdr Shab, son 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali, copied the style of Bedil, in prose and verse, 
in form as well as in spirit, so thoroughly that he has been 
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called Bedil 1, Similarly, we find Sardar Mehr Dil Khaa 
Mashrigt! (1212-1271 4-8.) who was anotable poet from this point 
2F view. The cause? of the Popularity of Bedii, in Afghanistan 
and Trantoxiana, are his’ mysticism, his dynamic Philosophy of life 
and his perfect Indian style (isa a). 2 
Having considered in. brief why Bedil was regarded by his 
contemporaries, within Hindustin and outside it, with the utmost 
esteem, love, and respect, we should now pass onto our narrative. 
Bedil was nowa very old man. Ina letter to someone in Bihir, 
while incidentally expressing his hidden love for that province, he 
wrote that his faculties had collapsed, and his senses had almost 
ceased to function on account of old age.3 To Mtr Shakir Khan he 
wrote :4 
Sey Ks aad pay Tap a ast sy glid Ali ls Lutes ys 
“Syd aS oF oF pre chats oly wes Obs Aub & cul iasg ool 
+ ett) Blys SURE yeu a Sy Uy pad 
Un counting the (fixed) number of breaths, some mistake has 
occurted, and, therefore, the life, which had ended, has 
Started anew, Or the caravan of age has lost the way to 
Non-cxistence and inevitably the escort of breath has stop- 
ped on the narrow passage of lips.] 
These remarks about his extreme old age were made by Bedil when 
he was suffering from fever, He wrote :3 
eenles MF SU oT Ube Sit y u5 
[The tongue of the pulse of this feverish Person moves 
continuously in prayer.] : 
In a letter? to Niggmul Mulk, Bedil intimated that he had been suffers 
ing from dysentry for full three months ; and in a letter? ta Shukrillah 
ain IL, he mentioned several other ailments, and also expressed his 
tense wish that the question of his life and death should be decided 
© Way or the other. This repeated indisposition and these feelings 
rf dejection and disgust foretold that Bedil’s end was draw: ng near, 
had shown his preparedness’ for death even in 1123 a,x. 7112 
4D.) when in the courtyard of his house he raised a quadrangula; 
und for his tomb, : 
Kabul Magazine, November 1937 Ab. 
Tbid, July 1937, pp. 91.98, 
Ruge‘at-e-Bedil, 5.138, 
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On the one hand he had shown readiness and rather impati 
to greet death cheerfully, and, on the other, he was anxious t 
works, the fruit of his life-long labour, should havea safe voyage 
world, He got his Kulliy&t, comprising all of his works ia prose « 
verse, and having in all 99,000 couplets, written! in his lifetime, > 
had four bemistitches in one line, and weighed fourteen seers? W: 
it was complete, it was weighed against precious metals and jew: 
which were given in charity. On that occasion Bedil said, 
Indians weigh their children against precious things and give alms 
avert disaster, As Bedil’s issues are only these works, he prays to Gz: 
for their safety and hopes the prayer will be granted.” 

Bedil was in this way getting fully peepared for dee 
when the political atmosphere darkened again. Relations betw 
Farrukh Siyar, the Emperor, end his Chief Minister and the Amiz_ 
Umard grew strained, because the claims of the Sayyid Brothers 
become too preposterous to be acceded to by the Emperor, wt 
however, tried several times to patch up the differences. Ultimate” 
the Sayyid Brothers imprisoned Farrukh Siyar in the fort on © 
Rabi‘ IT, 1131 «x. (March 1, 1719). A needle was passed throu 
his eyes, but it is reported he could see. When two months 1 
he tried to escape, he was strangled to death.3 As Farrukh Siyar w= 
very popular with the common people on account of his profi 
ness and liberality, there was deep and universal sorrow at his crus! 
end, and Bedil wrote the following bitter chronogram on + 
occasion : 

BaF ald oly} Ua gs yse te 4S elf lt U ay a gas 
BT ala Ke Gy Sh apf pee 2 Slee Gus 
[Did you see how they behaved towards the noble Emperor ? 
They inflicted on him a hundred thousand cruelties cz 
account of folly: 
When Iasked Wisdom for the date, it replied, 
“The Sayyids have been ungrateful to him.”] 


t 


inte 


‘The chronogram was very apt, and, therefore, soon got wind, T! 
political atmosphere being overcast with faithtessness, Bedi though: 
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5, Azad Bilgramt, Sarw-e-Aekd, p. 149, 
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it advisable to seek refuge in some distant place. He fled to Lahore 
where Nawab ‘Abdus Samad Khan, the Viceroy of the Panjab, treat. 
ed him with the utmost respect.! 

In the meantime Rafi‘ud Darajét, and, at his sudden collapse, 
Rafi‘ud Daula were crowned as Emperors, As Rafi'ud Daula, too, 
soon passed away, the King-maker Sayyid Brothers enthroned: Roshan 
Akhtar, with the title of Muhammad Sh&h on 15th Zutga‘da 113$ 
A.B, (September 29, 1719). In the Deccan, Nizamul Mulk was adding 
tohis power agains: Amirul Umara Husain ‘Ali Khan and was defyiig 
his orders. AmIrul Umard, therefore, proceeded towards the Deccan, 
with Muhammad Shah, to chastise Nizimul Mulk but was killed in 
the way on 6th Zul Hijja, 1132 a.x. (Ovtober 9, (720). Qutbul Mulk 
made desperate efforts to retain his position and crowned another 
Emperor Sultan Ibrahim, but was defeated and then arrested and 
imprisoned.2 

When the ascendancy of the Sayyids was no more, Bedil returned? 
to Shah Jahanabad. As Husain ‘Alf Kha wes killed in Zul Hijja 
1132 a. (October 1720), Bedil must have returned there in Mubarram 
1133 4.x, (November 1720), As Bedil had gone to Lahore about the 
middle of 1131 au. (1719 A.p,), we can say that he was with Nawab 
‘Abdus Samad Khan for about a year and a half. On his return to 
Dehli, Bedil wrote# in a letter to Shukrullah Khan II : 

Sol 2 9 ot jl Ose dos iT. tasly 

(The adventure of Bedil baffles description.] 
And in a letter to Nizimu! Mulk, after expressing gratification at the 
removal of difficulties which surrounded the grand Nawab, Bedil 
wrotes : 
dS atl etd Ul UT oes Quad Saat 5 es d&AN ja ye Gry 

[This well-wisher also was placed in a trying position but let 

the past alone.] 
These expressions definitely relate to Bedil’s historic chronogram and 
his subsequent flight to Lahore. The wording points out that as the 
Sayyids tried to take revenge, Bedil sought refuge in flight. Bedil was, 
therefore, not unnecessarily aftaid as Azad Bilgrami implies® ; 
eyed & at S ee I 
(Mirza Bedil was afraid and went to Lahore] 


1. Azad Bilgramt, Sarw-e-Azad, p. 149. 
2. Ghulim Husain, Siyarul Mutatekhkhiets, pp. 41-46; Kham Khia, 
Muntelhabal Lubah, UL, pp. 816-933 ; Azad Bilgrami, Sarw-e-Azdd, pp. 134-170; Ram 
. The book deals with Farrukh Siyar and the 
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Tt was in the beginning of 1133 at, {1720 a.p.) that Nictaul 
Mulk established! himself in the Deccan,-and he then invited Bedil to 
that Peninsula. But Bedil, whe had throughout led a life of content: « 
ment, did not accept this invitation and wrote in reply? ; 

uot Gj a ues Si io 

9% SY 4 CelF Nolin pl ata Ga 

[If they give me the entire world, I would not budge a jot 

from my place, for 

T have applied the henna of contentment to my feet,] 
‘This appears to be the last letter of Bedil, and it has ziot been included 
in the collection of his letters, After this his final illntss seems to have 
overtaken him, and it appears that he had come from Lahore simply 
to die in Sh&h Jahanabad, 

He was down with typhoid fevers towards the end, of Muharram 
1133 Aun. (November 1720). After four or five days the fever dis- 
appeared, and, thinking that ke had recovered, Bedil took a bath on 
the 2nd of $afar 1193 4.1, (December 3, 1720). On Wednesday the ard 
of Safar there was a relapse of fever which remained for the whole 
he night, Nawab Ghairat Kha Bahadur,4 Salfibat Jang, who was 
2 friend of Bedil, was with him for the whole of that night, Some 
times Bedil swooned, and then came to himself. When he regained 
senses, he would burst into laughter involuntarily. The hopes of 
Fecovery waned at last, and at dawn the condition changed horribly. 
TS was Thursday, the 4th of Safar 1133 a.n. (December 5, 17204.0.) 
when six gharis had passed after sunrise, that Bedil’s soul winged its way 
to Heaven. His sacred remains were buried in the couttyard of his 


Azad, pp. 189, 176, 


imira, p. 153; Quit Khan, Nishtar 


: na 
“Ishq, Ms. f. 20 
3. Khushet, in Afe'arif, May 1942, p. 37 
Mrs £ 206 
4 Kbifi Kian, Muntathabal Lubi6, II, p.901. This appears to be the same 
Shiirat Rega who informed Qurbnl Mulls, Hasan ‘AIL cf the murder at Tora 
of Husain ‘Alt Khan, Amfrul Umar. 
5. Azad Bilgeamt, at page 150 of Saree Acad, says Bedil died on Safar 3, 
1138 ap, Thisdate is wrong. Khubgt, for hisdate of the 4th Safar, has straagely 
been supported by acolophon given at f, 126 of the Manuscript Rube'iyit of Ba: 
completed on 9h, Rabt ‘I, 1133 aw. There the sribe says that when ke was w: ing 
the Manuscript in question, deatk of Becil occurred oa Thursday, 4th Safer 1133 ast, 
For this Colophoa sce Rieu, The Sug plement of the Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts 
she British Museum, 212-4, 
Moreover in The Bar 


Hussia Q: 


‘pore Litrary Catalogue of Persian Manuscrifzs, ander 
No. $81; in The Catelogue of Persias Manuscripts in the India Ofice Library, under 
Noy 1676; and in Tae Rukar Library Catalogue, volum: No.1, vader No, 410, 
too, the d: U's death is 4th Safar, 1133 a. Khia Arzd also gives this date 
in bis Majma'ua Nafois, Ms. f. 36, 
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house, on “the bank of the river Jamna, at the place specified! by 
3 Aimsell, Kbushga composed the following chronogram :2 
By Tayo Fy age oly 5653 Nee jh oly AT Gaya! 
C8 dhe ie ey lle jt hee Guy Sie jap ge 

[Sorry { Bedil concealed his face from this warld. 

That pure essane slept under the earth. 

When Kbushgii asked the Intellect for the chronogram, 

It said, ‘Mirzi Bedil departed from this world’] 

When the dead bady of Bedil was removed from his bed, his last 
compcsitions,? a Rub&‘f and a ghazal, written ia Bedil’s own hand, 
were found from under his pillow. The Ruba‘f is: 

rt AS ans LE gust eA te hey Ue day 
Ges 899 gh eal Se - ake 3) Olzue ayy ky 
[Bedil, don’t be a black spot for the mourner, a trouble for 
his parched throat, 
Die on the dust, and in the same manner be carried away by 
the winds. Your death is light. Dont’t bea burden for 
any shoulder,] 
What a noble sentiment | The ghazal had eleven couplets, Only the 
opening verse is given below : 

Yast gle ose HE OLS Gl ott 4 

a8 IE pS Lg chy one je ge Gye 

[In the morning this garden shed the excitement of its dust in 
the form of dew. 

(In our case) the perspiration flowed from the forehead Like a 
torrent, but we did not perform our duty.] 

The glorious rhyme of the Bhazal, the perfect mastery with which the 
idioms and phrases are handled, and the profoundness of the truths 


1. Husain Quit Khin, Nishtar-e(Isko, Ms. £ 206-b. Ia this Tazhira, too, the 
Cate of Bedil’s death is Taurslay 4th Safer 1133. Ht 
2 Khuskel, in Ma'drif, May 1942, p. 274. In Mutirif for this month as 
well as for July 1942, we leara from Khushed that 2s chronogram was : 
is oT ae jf dats sed) (1179451139 that of ‘Aga was 253) Gy yall; and 
Sentut's was AS” pt, The last two are sumerically wrong, and I have failed to find 
Setaaytking more about chem. Azad Bilgc&ant’s chronogram : % 
CH pA lee UTS jl de byl FS pe ge 
SH lle Hdd Ise oT sy at ee 
given at page 153 of his Kkacine-e-Amira, though numerically correct, is the same 
es that of Khusbgi, It is, however, worth consideration that Saftnave-Khushe® has not 
Been included amongst the sources of Khazina-e-'Amiva, which was compiled in 
TAH. See its pages 3 and 7, 
5. Khuibgt, in Ma‘arif, May 1912, pp. 873-74, 
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d, especially the emphasis laid on the development of Selfj! 
¢ that Bedil’s extraordinary mental powers kept functioning 
right up to the last moments of his life. 
third? day after the death of Bedil, he saw with his own eyes 
paper, having the Rub'iand the ghazal, in the hands of Mirza 
ammad Sa‘id son of Mirza ‘Ibadullah, . 
For a long time after the demise of Bedil, his death anniversaries 
were celebrated by his pupils and the other poets of Shih Jahanabad. 
n Arca, who granted special interviews? to people on each 
anniversary, as he considered himself to be a pupil of Bedil, g'ves4 4th 
Safar as the date of these celebrations, But Darg@h Quali Khia—an 
ant of Nizimul Mulk Asif Jah - who visited? Dehlf in 1151 Aat., 
g the invasion of Nadir Shih, says that the ‘Urs was celebrated’ 
oa the 3rd Safar. But as Khan Arzi was himself one of the celebrators 
and the date of Bedil’s death is also 4th Safar, we cannot agree with 
Dargah Qulf Ehaa. It is just possible that as the poets of the 
Metropolis regarded the ‘Urs a most solemn occasion, initial activities 
an on the 3rd’ Safar and the actual ‘Urs was celebrated on 
4th, é 
On that day? illuminations were made by the people and food 
distributed among the poor. The heavy staff of Bedil, which a 
srong man could carry with difficulty, even with both of his hands, 
vas placed by the side of his tomb. The Kullty@t also was placed 
nearby, It had the following quatrain in the beginning 
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1, Read the following couplets of the ghazal : 
Bixd oS bys exe se C2 er ote J tae 
298 she GAS ease Ta S33) 3 pe ay 
gale dg Sat cal Gals Uy atl joke ge 
by aph shyt sayF Kae Ky 4 cuyle opt ayy 
(Had you opened eyes to your own self, you would not have been a knot, like a 
wave on the surface of river, 
Your desire for becoming a pea | was sucha magic, that you changed your 
spring into 2 bud. 
You are Freedom personified. Woe betide if you remain a bud. 
Your self-respect has devéloped in such a way that you changed your spark 
into a stone.} 
2, Khushgt, io Matirif, May 1942, p. 373, 
3. Darga: Q5t? Khan, Muragga’, pp. 41-45. 
4, Khin Arc, Mayma'un Nafais, Ms. f. 36. 
5. Darg3h Quit Khia Maragga', 1; Azad Bilg:imi, Kbazina-e‘Zmira, p. 228, 
6, Dargah a, Maraqga’, pp- 10-11, 
7. Khao Arc, Majmatun Nofais, Ms. f. 36; Azid Bilgrami, 
p. 153; DargSh Quli Khan, Murzggs‘, pp. 10-12, 42, 44-45; 
May and July 1942, p, 374; Mukblis, The Paper Wi 
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wee GUA aSj2 dy ol gt ab des oot 
oS get enn 9% Gree cool ple She LG dagares 
{Your nature readily accepts advice, therefore, 
Don’t faii in deriying.benefit, 
The collection of our thoughts is open to all. 
Go through it and satisfy yourself.) 


guished pupil of Bedil, who helped 
is death, took prominent part in the 
celebrations. Muhammad ‘At Ullah ‘Ata, another favourite pupil 
of Bedil, was also very enthusiastic about the ‘Urs. Ali the pupils 
and the other posts used to sit round the tomd, and a ceremonial 
opening of the proceedings was -made by reciting 2 ghazal from 
Bedil’s Kulliyat, Then Ma‘ni Khén Shi Snazal, as he 
had the foremost position among the poets of Shih Jahinabad. 
Then other poets followed according to the descending order of 
their literary talents. It was always a very nice poetical symposiam 
and ali the participators experienced thrills of joy, Mirza Muhammad 
Satid, being the son of a cousin of Bedil and therefore his nephew, 
was regarded as the spiritual successor (,ef! edlzu) of the poet, 
He, therefore, made arrangements for entertaining the guests and 
for light on the occasion of the ‘Urs. .He was not a poet, but he 
made his living by selling the different clectuaries (gels) and 
pills invented by Bedil,. which had a good sale ia shih Jahaaabad. 

Muhammad ‘At& Ullah ‘Ata died in 1136 2.4. (1723 a.D,) but 
Ma'ntyab Khin Shi‘ir lived till 1157 ax.) (1744 a.p.), Still there 
is evidence in support of the fact that the death anniversaries of 
Bedi! continued to be celebrated even afterwards. Mir ‘Abdul Wali 
‘Uzlat—a poet from Sdrat—arrived in Shah Jah@ndbad on 20¢h 
Jumada I, 116+ 4.8.2 He took part in the ‘Urs celebrations, It 
is clear that he could not do so before 4th Safar, 1163 a.u. He says} 
all the pocts of Shih Jahindbad had gathered on the occasion, 
and as usual they had brought the Kulliyat of Bedil, which they 
opened in the meeting. MlIr ‘Abdul Wali ‘Uzlat wanted to find our 
if Bedil knew about their arrival, He opened the Kulliydt and fousd 
ne following Matla‘ in the beginning of the Grst page : 
rab ye ga tT pT ya oth east phe 52 Oss glee dy 

[How grieved I feel in the other world, 
When you come to my tomb and I am dead.] 


+ Khushga, in Me'arif, July 1942, pp. 44, 47. 
28d Bilgrimi, Sara-e- 4222, p. 235, 
Aad Bilgrami, Khazinc-e-"Anira, p. 153, 
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All those present saw this miracle (culS”) of Bedil. The ev 
narrated by ‘Uzlat has been recorded by Azad Bilgr&mt-in hi 
ina-e‘Amira, which was compiled! in 1171 a.z., and, while speak. 
about the Kulliyat, which remained at the tomb of Bedil, Azsé 
says that he bought? @ copy of the ghazliyat written in that Kulliyat, 
shows that the celebrations had continued tili 1171 a.m, ie. a: 
st fer thirty-eight years after the death of Bedil. The pupils of Bedi 
died one by one. We do not know when the death of Mirza 
Muhammad Sa‘id, the Sajjida Nashin (spiritual successor) of Bedi 
tock place, but it is certain that at his death, activities with 
regard to the ‘Urs must have, at least, considerably slackened, 
not altogether stopped dead. Ghulam Hamdan? Mushafi compiled 
his Tagkira, Ugd-e-Surayy@, in 1199 AH. He says that at that time 
Bedil’s house, which kad the tomb of Bedi! in its compound, was 
absolutely in a dilapidated condition.s It means that long since 
this date the ‘Urs had ceased to be celebrated. After this we learn 
adout the death anniversaries of Bedil from Kabul where even in 
1370 a.s. (1951 «.p.}, the celebrations were held with usual solemnity 
in the house of Hashim Shaiq Afandi, a professor of Persian in Kabul 
University, and eminent poets and scholars, like SOfi Betab, 
Khalilullah Kban Khalili, Dr. Ans, and Sarwar-e-Goya participated,s 
Owing toconstant neglect, the tomb of this great poet became 
unknown. We have seen above that when the twelfth century of 
the Hijra closed, Bedil’s house was in a dilapidated condition, 
As there was none to look after the tomb, it must have disappeared, 
owing to the wear and tear of time, during the first three or four 
decadesé of the thirteenth century of the Hijra. Mauland Hasan 
Nizam, author of several works about Dehli, wrote? to me that when 
he translated the Muragga‘-e-Dehl, by Nawab Dargah Quli Khaa, 
into Urdu, he mentioned therein that the tomb of Bedil was unknown, 
On reading it Mautan@ Sh%h Sulaie’n Sahib Phulwari wrote to him 
that the tomb was in front of the Old Fort and in the vicinity of the 
tomb of Hazrat Malik Nar-ud-Din Yar-e-Parr@n. ‘lhe Mau!an@ went 
there, No vestige of the tomb was left, buthe says he discovered 
the site, A request was thea made to the present Nizim Asif Jah VII, 
who remitted Rs, 2,000 and the tomb with a marble tomb-stone 


‘Thi 


Ey ae Bilgramt, Kkacira-e-"Imira, p. 3. @ pele 43/54 itself is the chroaogram, 
i 153, 

3, Mushalt, Udgd-e-Strayya, preface, 

4, Ibid, p. 16. i 

5, Aryina (Kabul) Magazine,’ p. 3. 

& Sayyid Ahmad, writing about the tombs and buildings of Dehli about 
the middle of thirteenth century of Hijra (1847 4.0.), does act mention the tomb, 
See page 154 of bolaal! Ul, 

7. Hasan Nigasal, His [ester in my possession, £41, 
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and a low enclosure of bricks was rebuilt. The inscription! on 
it reads : 
a‘ Prine ster Obs AayF day yaillie Ij wi. 
S sk srt lk GTi, Stalls (3 S976 Sol] 
Ee dh reireg ee alals oles 
The tomb of Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir Bedi! 
Date of death: 3rd Safar, 1133 A.w. 
[Necessary repairs and constructions made in 1359 aw. 
through the royal regards of His Highness Asif Jah VI, 


the ruler of the Deccan.] 

‘The date of death as given in this inscription is incorrect. It 
should be 4th Safar, 1133 a.z. Moreover, the house of Bedil, where 
he was buried at his death, was situated on the bank of the River 
Jumana, as stated? by Husain Quli Khan in Nishtar-e-Ishg ; and out» 
side the Dehli Gate and the Gity-Wall, in the quarter of Khilrian by 
the Guzar Ghat (ferry), as stated by Khushgi.? This authoritative 
description of the locality places the tomb of Bedil in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi Gate. But the Old Fort, where, near the tomb of Malik 
NGr-ud-Din Yar-c-Parrain, Maulana Hasan Nizmi has discovered the 
site of Bedil’s tomb, is at a distance of moreé than two miles from Dehli 
Gate. No doubt the River Jumaa at one time fowedS near the tomb 
of Yar-e-Parr&n, and Bedil’s tomb was also at the river-bank, but this 
alone cannot be a decisive factor in determining the situation of 
Bedil’s tomb, Besides, the tomb of Yar-e-Parran and also the 
ally famous tomb of AbG Bake TUsi opposite it have existeds 
e the days of the Khalji kings, But neither Khushet nor Husain 
Quit Khan has made any reference to these two very important 
bs or to the Old Fort, Reference to Dehli Gate, therefore, shows 
t Bedil’s house was nearer to this place than to the three almost 
zontiguous historic places mentioned above, Finally, in ds 
nadid by Six Sayyid Ahmad, which was written in 1847 ap. 
in the subsequent books: Gkaribat Nigtr, Mac&rltee-Auliya-e- 
Sill acd Wagitat-e-Darul Hukiimat-e-Dehli no mention has been made 
he tomb of Bedil. It is worth consideration that the last book in 
sticular treats the subject exhaustively and mentions even the ruins? 


if, May 1942, 
uy-Sanddtd, p. 47; "Abdul Haq, Gharibat Nigar, 


Darul Huktimat-e-Dehtt, 1, pp, 623-24, 
lipt-e-Dehit, pp. 14, 16, 


abst, in Ma'Srif 3 
4, Sayyid Ahmad, Sir, Ar 


§, Bajhfr-ud-Din, Way 
6 Muhummad ‘Alam Shih, Mazirae. 
7, Wiigi'at-e-Darul Hukimat-e-Dehfi, Tl, p. 623, 
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of Dehij, Asfir-us-Sanadia also is of the utmost importance in this con- 
nection, Mitzi Ajadullah Khan Gi lib'(1797.1869 4.0,), who was an 
ardent follower? of Bedil, wrote a review3 on the book, Had there been 
any vestige of Bedil’s tomb in 1847 4.D., Ghalib must have asked Sir 
Sayyid Abmad Khan to mention it, I¢ is, therefore, certain that 
absolutely no trace of Bedil’s tomb was left by thar time. In view of 
all this F am emphatically of the Opinion that Mauland Hasan 
Nizgdet has not been able to discover the right site of Bedil’s tomb. 
A tomb, which, in spite of its indistinct shape, could be distinguished 
by Hasan Nizami in 1941 a.. (1859 a.n, ); could afford better visibility 
in 1847 a.p., ie. abouta Century earlier, But we know Ghalib and 
Sir Sayyid Atmad have not uttered even-a single word about the 
tomb in As2r-us-Sandidid. To locate the tomb, therefore, a thorough and 
scientific search is needed at the spot.5 


2, Mehe, Ghulite Rasol, Gialiy pple 
2+ Gulzhar-eBiter, in Springer, p. 220: 
P. 334. Ghalib hinaself has said + 
A cols Olt ifs Yad teh ce dhs pL 
(Asadullah Khan !Yeis extremely diffecte ¢s pos Shazals in Beds stytey 
3: Sayyid Ahead, Sit, AyirutSenieed, PP. 125-27. The followtog. verse cd 
Quai suggests that the tomb of ‘Bedil kad a} Pptared even before Bis (Gr alib') 
times : i 


Gaurim Rasul, Gratis, 


at dle flay alot athe ol be day Syae L 
4. Ibid. p, 5{, At this page Sayyid Aljeand’ seems to speak about She locality 
here Bedil's house was sisated, but he har wr entioned the house or the tomb fy 
cuestion, 
& Itmay benoted tha Dargah Qutt 
(AES le), ace Darya Quil K 


i Places the tomb in the Oid Dekit 
BBs, Muragea'-e-Dekls, p. 1d. 
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Introductory 


Benin, we have seen, was very careful over the preservation of his 
works. Before handing them over to posterity, he weighed them against 
precious stones and pearls, gave alms, and prayed to God that his 
works be preserved. We know that the Kulliyat, which was weighed 
in this way, remained at the tomb ‘of Bedil for many years, and 
on every death anniversary the poets of Shah Jaha@aabad placed 
it in their midst near Bedil’s tomb and recited poems from it. But 
we do not know what happened to this Kulliydr afterwards, nor 
whether now it does exist anywhere in the world or not. Moreover, 
not long after the poet’s death in 1720 a.v. (1133 4m.) the Mughal 
Imperial Government of Dehli had to pass through several vicissitudes! 
until it finally ended in 1857 a.p. As for over a century, conditions 
were absolutely unsettled in Dehli, it appears that most of the 
manuscript copies of his works were either destroyed or, with the ex. 
ception of a few, they found their way to different European countries, 
especially England. Fortunately, during his lifetime, Bedil’s fame 
had crossed the North-Western Frontiers of this subcontinent, and 
manuscripts of his works had reached Bukhara and Shahr-e-Sabz, 
where the scribes made many copies and gave them a wide circulation, 
This explains why almost all the manuscript copies of his Kultiyat, 
which exist? in Kabul, have been imported from these two cities 
£ Central Asia, From this account it appears that Bedil’s prayer 
the preservation of bis works, was granted, although the original 
copy of the Kulliyat, written under his own supervision, appears to 


have been lost. 


1. Reference has been made here to the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
h, the rebellion of the Rohillas andthe Marhattas, and the conquests of the 
ish. Pi 

2. For example, Kabul Muscum Kulliyit No, 33—baving old} . pbs! haces 
Hye ali GhaP a shied aye - Ope Obey = Oye ppm cles atl 
Wee gtgilé and ym pulb—was written in Bukhiriin 1236 An. by one 
Mull3 ‘Abdul Khaliq; and Kulliyt No. 202-haviog OW 58 abel) - Ay aa t 
ws 9 Wed. Slides LS “WL and Gal's pet 9 hs apd 
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A study of the printed catalogues, describing Persian manuscript: 
existing in various libraries of the world, brings to light some ve 
important facts with regard to the works of Bedil, Some of 
manuscripts of his works were written during his lifetime, and some 
only a few years after his death. The Bankipur Library has a 
manuscript copy ofthe oLe4, of Bedil which was written in 1118. A. 
(1706-07), i.e, thirteen years before the death of Bedil, and it is believed 
that this copy was transcribed by the poet himself. This library has 
also another very valuable? copy of Bedil’s Rub&'is written eleven 
years before his death, i.e. in 1122 a.m, But the most complete} collec. 
tion of Bedil’s Rub&‘is extant, containing nearly 3,500 epigrams in a 
strictly alphabetical order, dated 17th Muharram, 1126 a.n. (February 
2, 1714), exist: the India Office Library. It would, however, be 
interesting to note that in the British Museum, London, there js a 
collection of Bedil’s Rubi'is, which the copyist began4 to write when 
Bedil was alive, and finished it on Sth Rabi‘ I, 1133 a.m. (January 
8, 1721), i.e. one month and four days after the poet’s death; and 
incidentally the copyist has a colophoa, at folio 126, which gives 
Thursday, 4th Safar, 1133 a.u. (December 5, 1720) asthe date of 
Bedii’s death. 

As regards the oldest manuscript copies of the other independent 
works of Bedil, the Magnavi ‘Irfan and the prose-work Wika, bearing 
the dates 1128 a.u. (1715-5 a H.) and 1154 an, (1741-2 AD.), 
respectively, are found in the British Museum.S Tilism-e-Hairat, 
transcribed in 1188 an, (1774-5 a.D.), exists in the Edinburgh 
University Library"; and Tur-e-da‘rifat, copied in 1191 avs. (1777-8 
A.D.), has been preserved in the India Office Library.7 In Kabul I 
saw a very valuable manuscript copy of the Magnavi Mulit-e-d‘zam, in 
the possession of Professor Hashim Shaiq Afandis of Kabul University. 
This was written in 1134 AH, (1721-2 A.D.) only one year after the 
death of Bedil, by one Muhammad Waris iba Muhacmad Bagic 
Siddiqi. Two copies of this Masnavi, written each in 1161 act. (1748 
4.D.), which are older than the other known copies, are found? in the 
Edinburgh University Library aud the India Office Library. 


z,was written in Saahr-e-Sabz in 1147 AH. (1734-5 4.0.) by one Mubaumad Ytous 


1. Bankipur Library Catalegue of Persian Mst., Ms, No. 385, 

2, Ibid , No. 385. 

3. India Offce Library Catalogue of Persian Mss., Ms, No. 1681. 

4. British Museum Cazalogue of Persian Mzs., Supplement, fol. 212-0. 
5. Ibid, folios 707-0 and 746-, 
6 
7. 
8 
8 


1. Edinburgh University Library Catalogue of Persian Mss., No, SL7. 
- India Ofice Librery Catalogue of Persian Mss. No. 1686, 
. Aryana Magazine, Kabul for Dalv, 1329 A.t., pp. 611. 
ity Library Catalogue of Persien Mss., No, 314 5 India Office 


ian Mss, No. 1682, 
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. Leaving aside these independent works found separately, we 
come to the Diwan or Kulliydt of Bedil. Its first copy was prepared 
towards the close of the eleventh century of the Hijra. Perhaps a 
manuscript of this Diwdin, bearing the date 1098 a.a.—a copy of which 
remained in possession of Anand Ram Mukb!is, who obtained on 
it the autograph of Bedil—is found! in the Habib Ganj Library. 
It has only 5,346 verses, and specimens of all types of verse have 
been given, Another copy? of the old or first Diwan of the poet, 
having a Preface, Ghazals, Qasidas, and Ruba‘ls, is found in the India 
Office Library. This copy was finished on the 15th of Zulga‘da, 
AcH, 1106 (May 13, 1693). It is not known whether these two copies 
of the old Diw&a are identical or not. The Bankipur Library has 
a Kulliyi} of Bedil, in two volumes, which was written only one or 
two years after the poet's death, It is said to contain complete 
prose and poetical works of Mirza ‘Abdu! Qadir Bedil. It contains: 
Volum: I. Ghak@r ‘Unsur, Rug'Gt, Preface to the ald Diwan, 

Qusidas, Qittaks, Ruba'is, etc., ge spat 4.5, Satirical 
Ruba‘is, and Ghazals, 
Volume II, Rubiis, Tiir-e-Ma‘arifat, Mubit-e-A‘ram, Tilisme- 
Hairat, and ‘Irfan. : 
if the chronological priority of Binkigur Diwaa is set aside, 
would attach equal importance to the Kabul Museum richly 
dorned and elegant Diwan of Bedil, written by Muhammad Qasim 
bn Mulla Shafit Ullah in 1247 a.n, (1831-2 4.0.) because, although 
floes not contain Geese!) decd and cia y sh, it has Nik@! and 
Gra: of Bedil, of which the Bankipur Diwan is bereft, 

But this does not mean that these two Diwaas put together 
contain all the prose and poetical works of Bedil, Much would still 
wanting. The Masnavi Gul-e-Zard, about which Bedil wrotc’ to 
Sawab Shukeullah Kha, has not been mentioned and unfortunately 
2.. the catalogues are silent about it, Besides, the Diwan in the 

anjab University Library has 29 Mukhammasat of Bedil, which 
seve not been given in the above-mentioned Diwaas. But the Panjab 
ersity Diwan, too, hag not got the Mukhwmmasat beginning 
the following lines : 

ase at PAS die Sp act ysl 
H eC Ole syn I Kall 
eae "Ste eee Cpe i! ol 


game 


Mava. if;for January 1934 A.D,” 
Ingia Office Exbrazy Catalogue, Ms. No. 1676, 
Bankipur Liérary Catalogue, Ms. No. $81. 
Kabul Museuss Kubiyst No, 92 

edil wrote that i written 150 verses of the Mascavi, I think 
= =u incorporated by him ia his Tor-e-Ma'rifet, I bass my opinion on the 
ing heaistitch found in the latise : 


25 E prj F pj BO 
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I found! these three Mukhamms&t in the Diwan tn Ma‘arif Lil 
KBbal, written in 1309 avn, (1891-2 a..) by Ghulam Husain Kabuli. 
This beings the number of the poems of this kind to 52, but wheh 
I was in Kabul, Professor Hashim Sha'q Afandi told me that he had 
ousted 45 Mukhammasat. The Ma‘arif Library Diwaa,? mentioned 
now, contains some more additional material, Ip hes a Tarkib 
Band, Tarji’ Band, Riddles, and verses in praise of the elephant, 
the hofse, the beloved, the sword, and Shab-e-Bart, Both, Khushga® 
and the author‘ of Gul-«Ra‘nd, have included almost all of these in 
the works of Bedil, Moreover, in this Kabull Diwaa, there are 
65 verses by Bedil in the TurkishS language, I give only one verse 
from the Qasida: as 
got Ss LE abe aly gl Gy yad SoS 
We should not be surprised to learn: this because we know already 
that Bedil knewS Turkish.~ Also Khushgt speaks? about an Anthology 
(2s) compiled by Miri Bedil which has been described by 
Dr. Rieu in the catalogue of the British Museum, London. More 
over, Bedil himself speaks about another work on Geomancy (4), 
calied Taltful Ahkdm.? No biographer, however, has mentioned any- 
thing about this work, although Khushga has stated! that the poet 
was well versed inthe Art.’ This compilation, too, like the Magnavi 
Qui-e-Zard, seems to have been lost. Finally, both'! Khushga and 
the author of Gul-e-Ra‘nd, tell us that Bedil composed about, 99,000 
verses and they state that Magnavi Muhipe-A'zam of Bedit contains 
2,000 verses only. But in the Edinburgh University Library there are 


1. Mafarif Library, Kabul, Ms, No. 504/9 folios 1031, 1042, and 1036 
respectively. ~S 
2, Teeontains + 
Sows yo Ghat ek Oye: 
a gy Gyten PAT gy Obed Gad 2 Gly bees ple yo eb Ghat 
Bad Ghyot Wye Ghol | ptas had yo dhl oe Gls! el 
cde 7) Glut okey Ghat BH os gels ode oS Wat © saat 
Ceaied Slely (Olingg 9 Ler Gly! OL y gy6 yeyley Oly gt 
wcloly 9 Cheats s a5 
3, Kbusbgl, ia Ma'araf, May 1942, pp 374-6. 
4, Bankipur Library Calalogus, under No. 361. 
5, Mataeif Library, Kabul, Ms. No. 504/9, page 1001. 
6. Page 4¢supra, 
1. 
a 
8 


SH gs eile yond see hs! 


1. Khushed, in Ma‘arif May 192, p. 376. 
Rieu, British Museum Carsagus, £. 7372-b, 
. KulllyiteeSafdart, Preface to Rug'at, p. 1, 
0, Page 109, supra. 

1, Foot notes No, 3 and 4 above. 
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two manuscript copies of this Magnzvi and one is larger! than the 
other. In ths Punjab University Library,? too, there are two copies 
of this Magnavi, of which each has about 6,000 verses; and the 
one I saw with Hashim Shaiq Afandi in’ Kabul had also an 
equal number of verses, It is thus apparent that Bedil’s works are 
scattered ail over the. world, and that no manuscript Mulliysr of 
Bedil contains his complete prose and poetical works, 

Incidentally, it would be of particular interest to the admirers 
of the great Urdu poet Asadullah Khan Ghalib, that, in the Panjab 
University Library, there is a munaieertoe having Bedil’s Masnavis 
Titr-e-Ma'‘rifat and Muhit-e-A'zam, which-were for some time? with 
Ghalib, The Tar-e-Matrifat, on its fiest page, above the seal 
impression of Ghalib, has the following couplet in his own beautiful 
cursive hand : 

(eel eh ae yb Oye yb yb Sal cin sbbacei shes wil 
[From this treatise a wide range of mystical knowledge is 
revealed in such a way that 
[Every atom is luminous like the mount Sinai of knowledge 


(cys 5 yb)], . 
Similarly, the Magnavl Mubit-eA'gam has the following odtrplet? 
el pom fle BSE ytenye Ly ple 8 


eal plist hos jl PY Sat alex 
[Every bubble that rises from the wave is the cup of Jamnshid 
andthe - 
Water of Life is but a sireamlet from the apbel kev 
(Great Ocean).J 
The seal bears the date 1231 A.u. (ats. -6 AL D.): 

So much about the manuscripts. Now we shduld take up the 
published works of Bedil. As far as I have been’able to discover, 
the Rug'@t of the post were published, with marginal notes, ia Hasni 
Press, Lucknow, in 1260 4.8. (1844-5 A.D.) in the Nawilkishore Press 
in 1297 avg. (1875-6 A.D.) and. in the Ahmadi Press, Sbahdara 
(Meerut). His Chahdr ‘Unsur, too, was published, in the Jast mentioned 
dress in 1278 a.m. (1861-2 a.D.). Dr. Ethe says that the old or 
frst Diwiin of Bedil, together with OS} y olay and pete ylar, was 
Sthographed in 1287 4.4. (1870-1 4.p.), at Lucknow,. under the ticle 
ly eth’, This was perhaps re-published in’ the Nawilkishore Press 


Li Edinburgh University Library Catalogue, Ms, No. 315. 
2. Panjab University Library, Mss, Nos. 1524 and 1526. 

3. Toid., Ms No. 1526, Khwaja ‘Ibadullah Akhtar also gives these ‘verses 
bia his book Bedil, but ax he got everything relating to these verses from 
© of this work, the original source has been given kere, 

4. Ethe, Indie Ofice Library Catalogue of Persian Mss., wader No. 1676, 
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§n.1292.4.4.-(1875-GA.D.), becaitse.it contains all the prose and poctice! 
works of Bedil mentioned..by, Ethe._ The Ghazi yar were. published: iz 
Sbahdara ‘ (Meerut) in 1170 atic (1756-7 a.p:), if.the Navilkishors 
Press in 1914.a.p.,in-Tashkand in-1330 :aiu.:(L912-a.0.), and:in Lahore 
in 1338 alu." (I9IS:a. D.). « The last.two are identical, ;and besides the 
Bt, they have also the Qzega’id and Ruba‘iyat,. The ‘Shahdars 
copy has only Ghazliylt, while the Nawilkishore one has in addition 
Mikat as well as a number of Rubs‘iyat,-and it fs said that its origina! 

wes brought! from Bukhara, in “manuscript form, by’ some trader. 

All the Diwans meritioned here-have only selections of Bedi’s Ghazals, 
The Kulliyat-too ‘does ‘not-contain many important works,':' I. would, 

therefore, like to discuss at-Jength the two most Siiportant edition 

of Bedit’s works. : 


came to Bonibey, from Saiegeiatay 3a famous town. near. Farghanado 
Transoxania, and brought . wit pt copy of 
the Kulliyat of Bedil. They requested Mul Noe-ud;Din, the pro- 
prictor of the Safdarl Press, Bombay, to. atrange for the publica- 
tion of the Kulllyat. Molla Nur-ud-Di : 

need wth the seen and enthusiasm rarely shown b: publishers, 
ct nd where they were 


& 
ian were employed to collate the manuscripts se to correct the 
sofs.’~ The calligraphist, Sayyid “All Khan, who wrote-the trans- 
cript, had a beautiful Nasta‘tiq hand. The Kulllyat was brought 

Sutin 1289 Ala. (1881-82-A.p.), and, as slid » 

pate gle epee fkh = 
teally matchless.” “Whether it turted out to be a-commercial 
enterprise or not, there is tio denying the fact that the ppbighees 

réhdercd a great sevice to Persian literature. ® 

The Kulliyat is 134° 10, inches,-four columis to avpage f 
poctiy., The’ maxtmuai’ nuifiber of versed which a page can-hi 
73, 60 inthe four'coluimn’; and 13 on the margin; and the num! 
pages is 1,032. “Tt “hk s, therefore, not less than 70,000 ‘couplets. 
Ke other knowa copy. of the’ Kulliyat of ‘Bedil, whether manuscript 
ol publishe has so many “colpléts, Moiéover, with the exception 
a sat sds’; verses if praise of an’ elephant, ete,; 
i 4 every other work of Bedil is ineludéd 


tk Nikat, Nawilkishore Edition, p. 258. 
Saftart, last but one pageat the end of Qir 
3. Vaqit, Mu'jamul Baldan, v. 8, p. 27; 
4, The first two are anays Tost, and, as far as I know, no Kulliyat has all tho 
Claades together, Ax regards the rest of the works these introductory remarks tell. 
a lon 
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“Magnavi-contain.1.c The ssiunibee of st Ghasliyae aad Oi tao! is. ies: 
In spite of these drawbacks it is, as I have remarked, far better.:than’. 
any, other Kulliyat of Bedil. ; . 
~uAt the end.of the. Kulliyat, a belief. “biography of 
been given...We. are. told that he belonged to: the Arias t 
Mughals, and that he was born in ‘Agimabad, Pataa. 
tog,corroborate our researches, There is also a conci 
» tive review on. Bedil’s verses. Alaa 
=+.Now L-turn to the other Diwan, cof supreme Vi 
script,. with meticulous care, in ‘Kabul in 1334 a 
the behests of Amir Habibullah Kban, ft consists only of ghazols, 
and is 19X13 inches. It has s, with 4 columns each except 
when there is a Bhazal- wit et metre, and then there are 
only two columns. The-avérage- number of couplets to a page is 
about 82. The Diwan; thérefore, has about 20,000 couplets in all. 
But the ghazals given in it go“ofly~up to the letter ‘3’ (dal), It is 
hence an incomplete” Volume; and-probably remained so owing to 
the sudden and unfortunate-end: of. Habibullah Khiin. Still itis an 
invaluable edition. Its characteristic features are: 

1. The Diwan has been arranged in alphabetical order keeping 
in view both the tpening letter aad thé last. letter of each ghazal. 
It is, therefore, very=easy to search out a ghazal when its first 
letter is known, * 

2. The Diwan “had the greatest number of .ghazals under each 
43). For example, in KullivGte-Safdart under “‘radif AlaP there 
are 204 ghazals, while this Diwan has 335, 

“3.--Bvery ghazal in this Diwaa has the. largest number of 
couplets, We take the ghazal beginning. with : sh dtaconlle 


Goya} F Gm cbate jl) glk sj 
The Kulliyat-eSafdari‘and the Lahore Diwiin have each 7 couplets in 
this ghazal. Thé Nawilkishore Diwia-has 11, and.the Diwan under 
discussion has 15, \ 
4, In the case-of-: warerat ghazals, having the same metre and 
me, overlapnings.are obsecved in other Diwaus bet not in the 
Kabul Diwan, In Aulliyat- -t-Safdari there aré _three ghazals of the 


metre and rhyme: ke - 
gem ble jth yl aj alias 


The first two have the same opening verse, and’ ‘the second and 


<1, BP, 122-3, Supra, 
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third have the same concluding verse. Moreover, several othe: 
lets have been repeated in ali the three ghazals, The Rabu! 
Diwan has also three ghazals; but it is absolutely -free from this 
esfect, J rs 

5. In the ghazals of the same metre and the same rhyme, th: 
K3bul Diwan has the largest number of verses. “In the aforesaic 
Bhazals, this Diwan has 43 verses, while the Kulliyat-e-Safdart 
kas only 33. 

6. The hemistitches of verses in some cases have been inter- 
changed even in Kulliy@t-e-Safdari and the verses, therefore, become 
meaningless. In the Kabul Diwan this intermingling too has been 
ided. The following verses of both the Diwans may be studied 
side by side: ‘ 


KulliyateSafdari 
peel Sul ly By See ce 
I ale 7 db Ue aT AS 


2b Skee y den ot JL 
Pst ola expt OF day oT 


Kabul Diwan 
al ES sa by Sy he ond 
Wy aatiT gals esa aS day oS 


wh Sests g Ute ead cnt jhe 
1 aij Oj) Obey ‘at 4st 
7. Last but not the least, the Kabul Diwaa has more often 
the most correct form of each verse. The following verse in both 
these Diwans may be compared: 
Kulliyat-e-Safdari 
sah F es pe be dhe 
fae 937 cyt Uli gly ay! jl Age Oye AT” : 
Kabul Diwan 
tee Sgr gt YG Pye 
Ua ya 3.ay gt gly yj Ape Ogee 
Everyone would agree with the aptness of the word Aggy in the 
Kabul Diwan. 
Without minimising in the least the value of Kulliyal-e-Safdari, 
I would hold that the Kabul Diwan is the superior-most publication 
{ Bedil’s Ghazals. But it is most unfortunate that political cataclysms 
id not allow this task to be completed. 
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We have considered above the manuscripts and the published 
Diwias of Bedil in detail, It is, therefore, appropriate at this stage 
‘6 give in one place all his works, Besides the two pamphlets ye 
and pSs¥I GS, which have bees apparently lost, the verse of Bedil 
consists! of : 

1, Ghacliyat; 2. Tarkib Band; 3. Tarji* Band; 4, Tilisat 

Hairat; 5. Muhit-e-A ‘gam; 6, Tiir-e-Ma'rifat; 7. Urfan; 
8, Tanblhul Muhavoisin ; 9. Ishdr@t-o-Hikayat; 10. Qas@id; 
IL. Qipae; 12. Rubatipat; 15. Mukhanmarat; 14. Verses 
in praise of an elephaat,a horse, the beloved, the sword 
and Shab-e-Bardt ; 15, Riddles; 16. Facia, 17, Verses in 
‘Turkish language. 

And his prose consists of : 

-L, Rugi@t;. 2. Chakdr ‘Ungur; 3. Nika. 4, Bi 
Preface. 


T would discuss all these works in the followiag order : 

Chapter IV. Ghazilyat. 

Chapter V, Masnavis: Mulit-e-A‘zam, Tilism-e-Hairat, 7 tir-e 
Mo'rifat, “fan, Tandthul Mukavvisin, The Des 
criptive Masnazi, and Isharat. o- Hikayat, 

Ghopter Vi. QasPid, Quatrains (including poet’s facia), Mukh- 
ammasat, Tarkib Band, Terji‘ Band, Fragments, and 
Riddles. 


1, Usder Persian Books, a work ObSi by Bedil has been mentioned in the 
Caalogue of the India Ofice Library. It is the story of RamSyana versified by some 
raer Bedil and has been lithograpbed ia Lucknow ia A.D, 1875. In the Catalogue 
if the Persian Printed Books in the British Mateem, Edwards speaks about a work : 
GyS 1 abs Gls ES, lishographed ia Teheraa, in a.p, 1863-64, in 
Flees. Teis a history of Hustin acd other members of the Prophet's family, 
rod billusteated, Muhammad Hfassin Arid t00, in Nigaristan-e-Fariz, has mention. 
dasimilar book named J.) 4, ButIdon't think Bedil ever wrote such 
ke books, Doctor Ethe also a about another mystical poem by Bedil which 
3 without title and deals with love, the lover, and the beloved, in the metre (J), 
Taw a poem of this nature, dealing with these very subjects, in Kabul also, 
Elugiven towards the end of a Bedil’s Kulllyst, butit isin the metre pyn, I 
author issome Muotr, and henco the poem's title has bees given gn “WL, 
As regards the Magnavi spoken of by Ethe, Icanaot say anything definitely because 
Ihave notreenit, For references see: 

Catalogue of the India Office Library, Vol. 11, Part VI, Persian Books, 

Bdwards, A Gatalogue of tt Persian Printed Books in the British Musee, 
p-lt, 

Arad, Muhammad Yusain, Nigaristas: 

Ethe, Gatelogue of Persian Manuscript 
No. 1676, 

Kulliyit-e-Bedil, in Ma'Scif Library, Kabul, Scribe MireA Muhammad ‘Azig 
son of Muhammad Amin, 


Faris, p. 180. 
in the Library of the India Office, 
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Chapter VIL, Prose Works: Chatlir 'Ungur, Rug'Btee-Bedil, Nika, 
Bidz (Anthology), and Prefaces, 

Chapter VII, Bedil’s personality and poetic genius. . 
The verses about Shub-e-Bard: are not available in the Panjab, and 
I have already given a verse in Turkish language as a specimen, 
Hence these will not be discussed, : 

Before closing these introductory remarks I wish to guard against 
a possible misunderstanding. While going through the contents ‘of 
diferent Diwans of Bedil found in the world, one comes across cercain 
names of his works which bave not been included in the list of the 
works given in the two preceding paragraplis.. This does not mean 
that they are of spurious character, The fact, however, is that Bedil 
himself incorporated those pamphlets, etc., in one of his works or the 
er: Thus Ge pyre, ghael Lim y Gaels AIS, Oley as, 
Opie Oeylyy and aati sh, spoken of in the Kabul Museum Kulllyae 
No. $3, can be seen in the Third Chapter of Chaidr ‘Ungurt and in 
the Rug'dt.? Moreover, the Kibul Museum Kullly&t No. 52 speaks 
abouta Magnavi ailol,» by Bedil. This-too has been given in toto 
in the Masnavi ‘Trfan.3 


A; 
2. Rug'ét, Nawsiikishore Editign, po. 15-17 
8. Urfan, KulityateSafdari, pp. 14-25. Its Rest and lest vertes are: 


ON AT Spe cn oly pal yyat etd Gt 


BY AT tee WT eat ke 


CHAPTER IV 


Ghazal of Bedil 


Bepiz appeared at the stage when ghazal, the sweetest form of 
Persian poetry, had passed several stages in its evolutionary process. 
Originally, a part of the Qasida, it assumed an independent posi- 
ton later on, and in the hands of RGdakt and Dagiqi it was 
confined simply to earthly love. The social and cultural conditions 
began to change gradually and, with the passage of time, mysticism 
became popular in Muslim lands, and in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries of the Christian era S na’-iAttac, and Rami introduced 
the mystic element into Persi azal, As these poets were inspired 
by Divine Love—a purer and more enduring passion—Ghazal assumed 
2sublimity and sweetness unknown before. Sa‘di (1184-1291 a.p.), 
the well-known master of Ghazal, sang about Divine Love, using 
common! similes and metaphors, and in such “a soft, refined, musical, 
and melodious way" that his lyrical poetry became universally popular 
in Muslim countries. It was Hafig (d, 1389 A-D.) in particular who 
imparted much-needed fervour and burning passion to Ghazal and, like 
Raul, expressed in it his metaphysical? views freely and very sweetly, 
This philosophic element got? a further impetus from the Safw! 
Dynasty (a.p. 1500-1736) which took special pains to popularise 
speculative studies. 

When the scope of Ghazai had been amply widened by these 
ardent poets, aad, due to the changes in the cultural outlook of the 
people, erotic love, mysticism, philosophy, and moral and social values 
had become the subject-matter of Ghazal, Baba Fighaai of Shiraz 
‘d, 925/1519) created a new School of Poetry in the beginning of 
¢ Safawl Period and poets followed him not only in Iran but also 
India, Fighani introduced conciseness and a novel intricacy with 


1. Hall, Altaf Husain, Hayat-eSa‘di, 100 (Pecsian trans. Sarush), 

2. For Ram, see ‘Abdul Hakim Khalifa, Metaphysics of Riiat. For Hafiz 
v2 Shib!, SAi'rul ‘Ajem, V, pp. 31-33, 

3. Ibid., p. 57. 

4, Wala Daghistiat, Ridcush Siu'ard, Mss, fs. 109-a, B, 110-a; Shiblt, Shi*ral 
‘jam, UIT, pp. 27-30 ; V, pp. 47-49, 
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emphasis on freshness of similes and metaphors, This school 
Poetry was called T@zagdi In India ‘Ucfi, Nagiei, Zuhort 
2 other poets followed Fighant; and this new element, in the 
sof the Indian poets, evolved a unique finesse! and subtlety, not 
in thought but also in ‘expression. When Bedil -was a child, 
1 Kashmiri (d, 1079/1668-9) and  $aib (d. 1080/1669-70) were 
het developing this Indian style in Persian verse, and they were 
y enthusiastic about original conccits, poetical aetiology, and 
238 of illustration? (Jui! JL! cane)—figures which require lofty 
mation aad larger exercise of intellectual effort. 
Bedil inherited all these trends in Persian Ghezal ; the evolution 
this class of Persian verse was before his Mental eye as a 
developing creative process, and he, therefore, did not Select 
‘tation any particular group of poets representing a particular 
This endowed him with comprehensiveness and a balanced 
2 of mind. In him, therefure, we find elements of all styles 
and of all schools of thought prevalent in Persian literature, A 
of fastidious tastes, and a voracious reader, he began his studies 
th Radaki and ended with Mulla ‘Alt Raza Tajalli3—his contempo- 
ry, though much older in age. Ali the great poets of the interven- 
Period, who left theic mark in Persian literature, were eagerly 
ed_by him, and ia many cases he followed them not only in form 
talso in spirit, and we shall see that ultimately, after a successful 
tation of the master-pocts, he developed an original style on 
tof the loftiness of his thought and the vigour and originality 
mind, . 
We know,4 when Mirzi Qalandar, Bedil’s uncle, heard two 
crs of Bedil exchanging hot words between themselves, in the 
sat8e of @ discussion, he asked Bedil to leave the Maktab for good 
0 study the works of master-writers of prose and verse at home 
his personal supervision, We also know that so long aa 
was in Bikar, he wrote verse in the style of classicals poets, 
#3 have reveaied the names of only a Few poets he studied 
lowed because only scanty references are available. But if the 


h-wrlters are minutely 
we gather a fair crop of names which discloses Bedil’s Pros 
& indebtedaess to the classical writers of Persian. Bedil wrote 
rain, in the form of a dialogue, imitating a similar quatrain 
SuIDIG, SAitral “Ajam, V, pp. 53, 57, 

Toid., TL. 

See the succeeding paragraphs, 

Page 10, supr 
. Page 15, supra, 


3 
4. 
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written by Ridakii seven centuries before him. He showed his 
preparedness to quote? ‘Asjadi, Farrukhi, Mu'izzl, Mas‘tid Sa’d Salman. 
Khwaja Salman, and other classical poets, when once N3zim Khao 
objected to the use of the idiom , Jy ui in Bedil’s verse. He wrote 
his Masuavi ‘Irfan in the style of Hadiqa} of Sandi, and his famous 
44 ae in imitation of the equally reputed? Ja ge 5 of ‘Infigi In 
his “Qastid Bedil followed Khaganf, Amir Khusrau and others, 
Mir ‘Azmatuliah Bilgr€m{ telis us that Bedil recited the following 
couplet of Khaqani : 
at os So sue eS ol BU et pleas 
[When the neighbour heard my cries, he said, 
“Poor Khagani has to go through the ordeal of another 
night.”"] j 
when he (the Mir) had a meeting’ with hins. For Anwari, ‘Attar, 
Sa’dI and Hafiz the following couplets of Bedil may be studied : 
oot So ees Dye Ged HK By 
oy lke Shay Giyil Say 


SE Gta Sy oli ay Jey Sj) 
see ylo ety Oli yo eulb at: 


1. Kbushgi, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p, 371, The quateains are ; Redakf, 
IAT fared petj aT fed per ety Sy wh gay wl 
SS ged Ory Gp gs tn GT tay ap eal 

{Came to Me."' “Who ?"* “*Beloved."" “When ?”” “At dawn, “Was afraid,’* 
“Of whom 2? “Of the enemy “Which enemy 2?” ‘‘Her father,"* 

“T printed.” What?” “A “On lips aad breas 
“Were they lips? ‘No.’ “What then 2”? “Rubois “Their taste 2" 
“Like hone: 

This quatrain, as we see, sang only of female love, but as Bedil was a mystic 
and wasoccupied with deeper thoughts, he spoke symbolically about matters of 


deeper significance : 
> eer LS” yo aU aS” eit coo 
Sa AS ge AT SL yh Ag oS bY te I he oh} 47 jl odo 
[Slept yesterday. “What ?" “Dromedary.” ‘Where? “In the mire. 
Imade." “What “Cries.” “Why?” “I thought of my destination, 
Teomplain.” “Agaiost whom 2” “Against myself." “Why 2" “On account 
of my vain effort. Because fell.” “What?” “Burden.”’ ‘From where 2"? 
“From the head.” “On what?” “On the heart.”’) 
Bhughga adds that Sirj-ud-Din Khac Arzi liked Bedil’s Rubi very miuch. 


2, Page 104, supra. 
hg, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p. 374. 


6. Bixhabar, Saftna-e-Btkhabar, Mss., £.23b, Azid Bilgcimt, Saru- 
3. 316, 
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elke Abas BL AT day 
al 


dpele SE tel pyle 

In these verses Bedil praises Anwar! for his mastery over languag? 
pays tribute to ‘Agiae for his mysticism, eulogises Sa'di for & 
graceful expression, and acknowledges his indebtedness to Ha 
for kis thought-provoking poem. Agein, Bedil compiled the gist! < 
‘Agtar’s Togkiratul Auliyd, his poctical title owed its origin to a= 
i g hemistitch? of Sa’di, and he wrote ghazals in imitation ¢? 
4 T give below a few selected verses from two ghazals, 0 
by Hafiz and the other by Bedil, which show how far Bedil followe= 
Hafiz.3 


Hafiz 
a Sal pels wef Gol Go» ob es 
Bl) seul Pe ay ST gtk » i 


AS cde ale a UW gis gh Lt gel 
wy a | oh ple & ete eS eos etl 
Be Sy oye ohh us — ale deo Hee 9 HE 
ays 3S 4g Skee oF diy By Syd we 


[If sword comes like raia in the street of that moonlike beauty, 
‘We have bent our heads. God's will must prevail. 

Lama lover anda debauchee, how can I repent ? 

God forbid. God forbid. 

We.also know the canons of asceticism ; 

But there is no help with the perverse Fate, 

We are not acquainted with the priest or the holy man, 
Hither a cup of wine or nothing etse. 

O Lover! Don'tgrieve. If you want union, 

Take draughts of your heart's blcod at all times. 

Hafiz, you would not have been so much disheartened 

If you had only given car to the advice of the well-wisher.] 


1. Page 26, supra. 

2, Page 15, supra. 

3. Sarkhush says “ard at page 15 that Bedil imitated a ghaza 
of Hafiz, with a change ir rt tex Bedil’s following verse in support : 


bg pif gle gl jalan b eed Ge 


‘The concluding verse of Bedil's ghazal quoted here by me shows that it we 
written in Bedil’s old age. Although Serkhugh went on making additions to b 
Tazkirah ti) 1113 a.x., ke does not appear to have seen this ghazal of Bedil, Her 
Begil followed Hafiz, using his metre and rhyme, a 
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Bedit 

SU BaSee 38 vali 9 Me Gabe. yp 

ots ute Sul dhe Getty dylo ye 

4 SLI 9 pSall ed Tp hoe eal pte de ls 
Ss 


a at ail aif ce ae 
dy pI il etl b Kays eel oe & mab Gye 
Re cal jay coe Hl oe Oo Sr oh i lb ae dee 


[How long can the straw guard itself against the flame? 

Tn the good luck of the arrow (of the beloved’s bewitching 
glances) there is instantaneous death. 

The instrument of perfection has a hundred defects. a 

‘There are so many crescents before and after the perfect Moon. 
My heart is a prey to love, and is ruled by none else, (that is) 
Allah’s orders in Allah’s land. 

The world and the religion, doubt and faith ‘have nothing to 
do here, 

It is Allah and Allah alone that sways, 

T fretted and fumed for ages and then changed into dust. 

This passage equal to a pace was so many parsangs Jong, 

Bedil, why should I weep on account of the disappointments of 
the old age? ‘ 

Like that of the candle, my day from the very dawn was 
illomened.,] 


re are yet two more classical pocts who canbe mentioned here, 

his Mulit-e-A‘zam Bedil is found seeking! inspiration from Rumi, 

ile, Bedil’s 7 m-e-Hairat is written in the metre? of Jam's 

brated Magnavi Yisuf Zulaikh@. Moreover, we know, whenever 

-zamul Mulk went to see Bedit, books like Nafhat of Jimi were 

ented3 to him by Bedil. With Jami the classical poets come to 

= end, and we note they number 16, 

As regards the poets of the later period, whether followers of 

4 Fighini or the others, we can say authoritatively that Bedi 

Ge his knowledge of Persian verse quite up-to-date, Ricu,4 while 

ribing the anthology compiled by Mir2i Bedil, says that it con 

‘ns choice poems by a vast number of poets from the age of Ehaqdnt 
the author’s time, Several poets have thus been enumerated. 

shgG says that he learat the Diwaas of the Tazaga poets from 

1 Rullivit-e-Soféart, Muhibe-d'zam, last page, 

2. Khushgii, ia Ma'drif, May 1912, p. 375, 

3, Page 83, supra. 

4. Rieu, Catalogue of London Museum Persian Mss., under Nos. 16802 

8003, 

5. Page 86, supra, 
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Bedil. Also it has already been remarked! that Bedil mentioned me 
poets in the preface to his Muhif-e-A'zam. Most of them were Taza 
posts, and I had occasion to speak about them in the begianing 
the second chapter of this volume. From all these sources 
nates of the following additional poets have been gleaned : 
Hilalt (a poet of Bibur’s times), ‘Urfi (d. 989/1590-1), Zubi 
{d. 1025/1616-7), Zulli (4. 1031/1621-22), Talib (4, 1036/16 
7), Jalal Aste (d. 1049/1659-40), Shaid? (2 poet of the tim 
of Jahangir and Shah Jahn), Qudst (d, 1056/1646-7), Muhac- 
mad Quli Salim (d. 1057/1647-8}, Salik (a poet of the 
of Shah Jahan), Hakim Rukna (d. 1066/1655-6), $4 
(arrived in India in the days of Aurangzeb), Mir Yahya Kasha 
(d. 1074/1663-4), $4ib (4. 1060/1639-70), Nakhshabi, ‘Abi 
Abad Wahdat, Mujrim, Muharamad Sa‘ fd Ashraf (the 
of princess Zebun Nisa); and Mulla ‘Ali Raza 
(a. 1088/1677-8). 
"The names of Ni‘mat Khia ‘Alf and Irddat Khan Wazih have als> 
been given by Ricu, but they were contemporaries of Bedil, and 
elready 2 detailed list of the contemporary poets has been given in 
the third chapter. Finally, to a discerning reader it would have 
occurred that. Nazici (d. 1023 a.u.)—a tdzagtl poct—has not been 
mentioned here. But I think the following couplet of Bedil : 
celesat Le ea pty AT yy ag FIFE gle dete ho 
is an echo of this couplet of Naziri. 
Canlaatal Le aS go Ud Gel? AT KS Ce WS ye pa E Gj 
At the end of this paragraph I like to give another couplet by Bedil 
which again shows his regard for $aib: 
Bis W350 Ute dda 2 OLT dose 
Oa tle s O25 pal we pte 
{Before the Indian poets Bedil easily made a pretentious 
claim, 
That he will collect a few hemistitches and become equal 
to $aib.] 

We have seen above that the whole swecp of Persian verse, 
from Ridaki dowa to his own times, was before Bedil’s eyes. Rieu 
tells® that in his anthology Bedil hes classed a vast number of poets 
according to the various styles of poetical composition. This shows 
that Bedil was fully conversant with the prominent traits found in 
the styles of each era and also of each poet.’ It is because of this 


1, Page 33, supza. 
2. Rieu, Catalogue of London buceum Persian Mss, §. 797-2. 
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comprehensive and deep study of the masterpieces of Persian poets 
that Bedil has been able to combine in his verse all the good features 
s0f other master poets, Niaz Fatshpuri, a modern critic, writes! 
that whea we study Bedil we fiad in bim all that is best in litera. 
ture in such abundance that we need not study any other poet, 
This may be a hyperbolic admission of Bedil’s greatness as a poet, 
but the fact remains that in his verse Bedil gracefully introduced all 
the salient characteristics of the great Persian poets. And, not 
content with what he had inherited from his predecessors, he made 
several improvements and enriched Persian literature ia many ways, 
Tt was manifestly a gigantic effort, and he might have erred at 
some places, but this in no way detracts from the supreme value of 
the creative experience he had in his life, With this as background 
we proceed to consider Bedil’s ties as a writer of ghazals z 

1. Linguistic elegance (EH gee). Bedil’s concern for the most 
appropriate, colourful, and polished words was noticed? in his lifetime 
by Shir Khan Lodhi and Khushgo. In our own times Nize Fatahpuri, 
who has been quoted already, grows over-enthusiastic3 in his praise 
for Bedil's linguistic elegance, 

About this peculiarity, Bedil himself says : 

aS SY ty S oylat OT b 
Wy Aimy Gym const Slee! Le pal dodgy 


[How can the mere boasts of the pearl apptoach the brilliance of 
your words ? 
Bedil, the tied words have no value here,] 
I give below instances to show Bedil’s mastery in this respect : 
et 6G Slope ALT aS alle shy jf aylo ob ow ol Sy 
[Every petal in this garden has the writ of spring, 
The world appeared from the scrapings of the gem of His Name's 
Love.] 
ols, Gxt tle & ols gS Ap KU dy 
SH oseb GAT as 9 9 KS) Pe a sly 
(Whether the lofty sky or the humble atom, everything flutters ite 
wings in longing for you. 
You are the spring, and.this elegant and graceful world is the nest 
for your manifestation,] 


2. New compounds (3G GoS3). Concern for Linguistic elegance 
uraily develops into a love for mew compounds, ‘Urfi and Nagi 


1 


Niiz Fatahpart, Makedbit, [, po 


She Kein Lodht, Mdir‘atul Khesa!, p. 935, Khugbed, ia Ma'Grif, July 198, 


% Nidz Fatahpuri, Maksibae, 1, p U9, 
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famous! for coining fresh constructions. Bedil too enriched the 
erably by brilliant and graphic constructions. 


Sit ephs ly BY raed laa 92 SUS STO} tales 
ea e eee ee eet eee ag 
Sum en? rb ghee StT lee 
= Ll Aled ee Lagaee ys 
Notwithstanding the fact that Bedil has immensely enriched the 
age by his fresh compounds, some people of Trin as well as of 
dia, object? that here and there Bedil's compounds are uacolloquial, 
Arad Bilgrdmat admits thae: |) dis pAT abs gb sh [A man of 
siiurea lense exec ane cB lJ, but he joins these detrac- 
and says that in the following couplet :3 
endl GS Gee gtk! jl SAS cot Ale pat gs ces 
Bedil’s idiom y246 ¢l4 is objectionable. Again Azad Bilgrmi says 
in the following couplet! written by Bedil on the happy occasion 
of the marriage of Mir Lutfullah Khan: 
slyan 93 ST 93 Clan tis! 
use of the word oljss forthe husband and the wife is not 
wartanted. Bue Khin Arzi has justified’ such like innovations in 
Did-e-Sahhun. Khushgh, however, steers a midway course and says,6 
“Granted that at the most about one thousand couplets of Bedil 
are objectionable from this point of view, but what about the rest? 
Cen someone favourably, compete with him there?” 
3. Freshness of similes and metaphors, All the TBzagd poets 
wed taste and skill in finding fresh similes and metaphors. It is 
¢ employment of these figures that Bedil’s imagination is seen 
atit best, The following instances would suffice : 
Gitay ae oa me Rl gpl le 
{What is this garden and its blossoming? 
—Only oi spilt on the surface of water.] 
cal pee OUIS BS Osizes yn ad ay @ shots de 


[Farhad’s heart is the splendour of the mountain's peak, 
And the héad of Majntin is the flower in the Skirt of the 


Sahara.] 
t ral Ajam, TUL, 

2, Qui Khan, Nizdear-e-Tehg, I, Mss.y £, 203n-207a, 

a Aid Bilgrient, Khaziina-e-'Amirah, p. 153. ¥s 

4. Tbid., 186-7, 

5. Khia Area, Majma ‘un Naféis, Ms, £. 56-a; Arid Bilgrdmt, Khazinawe 


53. 
6. Rhushgt, ia Ma‘inif, May, 1942, pp, 968-9, 
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4, Division of verses, having the same measure, sometimes 
mutually rhyming and et times rhymeless. This peculiarity ends 
sweetness, charm, and force and vigour to the verses, and is the 
result of perfect mastery over language. It is surprising that, in spite 
of these self-imposed limitations of rhyming parts and the measure, 
no stiperfluous word is found in Bedil’s verses. 

OSD geage Spl te 6 GR aed WY Ue 
GS cas Slay 645 jE gle se a 
[Break the row of the tulip’s colour, throw the cup of the rose 
down oa the ground, 
And strike the skirt of indifference against the spring, because 
of the dyed hands of our Beauty.] 
tale yyates apd lal glo JU gee JU VU ote fees pi ett 
{My beloved has) smiles full of agreeableness, appearance 
rich in beauty, 
Coquetzy overflowing with molestation, and blandishment 
drunk with chiding.) 

5. Novelly of expression (Oly Ste). By expressing common fuczs 
and ordinary ideas in a novel and unusual way, ‘Urfi and Nazid 
kad lent elegance and fascination to their verse, Also sublimer 
thoughts were expressed in this manner and maximum e 
produced. Bedil too excelled in this respect : 

et IF SU Oye ole OLE jt ge cae 
AE Sie 5S Og a el Rij 
(My highmindedaes: passed the mark of dignity like an arrow, 
My name was a look which passed through this stone 
(uc) as if it were spectacles. 
ay oS bi de y atta Ke 
dd eagle ail Uke yay tl 
{A hundred stones turned into mirrors and numberless drops 
changed into pearls, but 
Alas my heart is as desolate as ever.J 
6. Aptness of illustration (4.!4). ib in particular had wielded 
is figure with great dexterity, In it some theory is advanced in 
€ first hemistitch which is supported by a very apt illustration in 
¢ second. This figure, herefore, can. be usefully employed in 
dactic postry and in establishing truths of eternal value. $aib died! 
cn Bedil was twenty-six years old, During his youth, therefore, 
dil was breathing in the society which was all praise for this figure 
d hence his fondness for it. There are very few Ghazals of Bedil 


1. Page 22 supra, 
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tz which at least one or two couplets are not couched in this fgure 
Eedil calls a!lus a wave of subtlety oS 13 gy t 
AS et ESTE Go pl tee tHe 
b BAY de Oe hy hae” 
(Bedil, out of every hemistitch of mine a wave of subtle:: 
trickles down, ‘. 
Ihave dyed the sword with the blood of a lean prey.] 
verse occurs in a ghazal which overflows with this figure. Thre= 
4s of this kind may now be studied: 
AML adgel SF al SS Ga Gl 
Mole int atl ys OAT ly ob 4 
[Thote who have practised rentinciation are reposeful in spits 
of the deceiving tricks of the world, 
It is the thirsty people who are ensnared by the waves of the 
mirage] 


cd bee oye ate Sy 0> 
eal dee 999 apt ale pf lee © 
[Into the assembly of love sensuality has no access, 
When the flame is hot in self-display, smoke leaps away.] 
BS pt Ss pe 097 OPS 
ase oI} p33} Obed “GH Att 
[Under the sky we grow old in a moment as the morning 
does. 
‘True, the heir of the prisoners turn quickly grey, in the 
prison.] 

7. Postical artiotogy (elT gene). In this gure facts and events 
are interpreted in such 2 manner that our curiosity is aroused. Bedil’s 
contemporaries were very fond of it, The following two verses are 
cited as example from Bedil’s Ghazals 

AS ca AS ok lity do cape 


weet Cae yl dF ap Ae “aa Gal 


[For long my heart has been weeping bitterly on account of 
its negligence. 
This black document is in fact the vernal compassionate 
cloud.] 
eS Sanh ot KL pd oF Gl 
Vales ONS 9) AF jl od Op 
[For the elegant arch of whose eyebrows is there so much 
respect ? 
Tam surprised to see the Mihrabs of the mosque turning their 
faces away from the Qibla.] 
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8. Original and subtle conceits (Ses 4 ts). Bedil is 
known for the success which his Penetrating intellect attained in 
fiiding striking poctical thoughts. Azad Bilgrami says! that from 
his early youth to the end of his life, Bedil consistently tried 1: 
produce ingenious thoughts. Sarkhusk quotes? Bedil saying that with 
him (Bedi) versification was synonymous to fiading original cone 
In his ghazals Bedil makes numerous references about’ his amazin 
Skill in 3 AT ses 5 for example : 

Woes AS go Sle KL GOT 5 ae 

besa ooh she aS yeh old 


wh cel a oh il day 
Le tatyil Qe il ghee ts ay 


(8 tm Olen GS pla yp ot 
net Take ST Ga 
Bab eS al pit dey ye 
We he oh 8 TU an 
Sjloy GAT cry yee saath 

by dls gm 52 jE GL a sj 
Tn these verses Bedil speaks boastfully about the grace which his 
Goreeits have. He claims that the grandeur of the ingenious thoughts 
in the worlds simply due to his penetrating genius,and that he bso 
prolific im this respect that even a slip from his pen creates a worid 
of such Tike thoughts, As he finds his mind overflowiog with subtle 
and original concelts, he says that words are but poor vehicles for 
his thoughts and that they cannot contaia them. Naturally enough, 
he exhorts himself to attend less to the words and to work with 
greater keenness for the glorification of the Ma‘anl. I will now 
quote verses ta show Bedil’s proficiency in this connection : 


[For long out of weakness my body has been bent in this 
world. . 

I may now be used as an anklet for the ankles of the fly] 
yobs eo et Gal ey - 
dylo be KS; ay en Ree 5 a 
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{The mirthful beloved, whose sleeve is made of the tender 
arteries of rose, wants to capture ms, 

(But she is so delicate) that she would find her band under 
the stone, on account of the shadow of hena’s colour.] 


etimes Bedil’s conceits are so subtle thatone is afraid they may 
aporate if the slightest possible carelessness is shown : 
ley Saw Kili ype LT gee 
Yiteg yo asd Ky eye db cle 
[Do not seek the uproar of popularity from the symphony of 
nimble-spirited people. 
When the bird of colour flies its wings make no noise.] 


an 


cape cae AW ott ole’ 
OWT xty a kt gos dis 
[In memory of the dew drops of the rose-garden of her 
cheeks, it is ages since 
My thought has been floating in the sweet smell of rose- 
water.] 
In these verses the ideas have been given a lifelike touch. Material- 
isation of the spiritual and the intellectual is one of the characteristi 
of Bedil, Moreover, we see that at times Bedil creates a concei: 
cut of his own Takhallus + 
il emda de Gy? cil s des ols 
oylo 4S” Jo Jag AIS cate oh Gt 
(How can I possess courage for union and strength for 
separation? 
A captive who has been called Bedil (without-heart), how can 
he have dil (heart)?] 
People have criticised Bedit by saying that sometimes he indulges ir 
ferfetched, insipid, or pedantic conceits, but so long as fancy has its 
value in literature, Bedil’s conceits will not lose their flavour, 

9. Grace and fluency of language and fullness of expression. If 
couplets of Bedil are selected and arranged under this heading, one is 
surprised to knowhow a poet celebrated for his conceiis could impart 
such fluency and grace to his verse and how ‘his language could be so 
richly eloquent. Not only selected verses but also many complete 
ghazals of Bedil possess this marvellous virtue, 1 would very much 
like to quote at length, but space does not permit: 

Jay Led oSindy A du) Lal salty 
Ga jls aT cmd UT aay Seedy dase 


& 
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[Out of modesty it can neither reach the skirt: nor have the 
Strength to rise in prayer. 

If my blistered hand at all can, it hag relationship with 
the (beloved's) feet] 


wt pS ay Ce al 
athe dee Gel TE et Se as 
{Sometiz 
away 
Tam but a handful of dust in the midst of so many storms.] 
HT Oke} FB ces ped Obene jl ed eusy 
di Olas Bt wr Foal mak eal He oF no 
(Your ip is a petal from the garden of smiles, and 
Your look is a wave from the Oman gulf of feigned regli- 
gence, : 
Your tress is the long-drawn letter ALE (tll) oF the Ayat 
(verse) of fairness, and 
Your eyebrows are the Bismillah (opening verse) of the 
Diwan of negligence} 


Ss sighs carry me off, and at times tears take me 


10. Lyricism, Husain Quit KbGin, the author of the Tazkirah 
Wishtar-e-Ishe, has collected those verses of every poet which speak 
of erotic love; but he complains! that Bedil’s verses of this End 
could not be found in sufficient numbers as his ghazals have only 
conceits. As already pointed out, il is comprehensive, and, 
therefore, when we go through his ghazals, we come across a large 
number of verses which sing most charmingly of female love. There 
we find descriptions of the beauty points, of the lovely face and 
the tall and wavi; ig stature of the beloved. The same old topics of 
separation, union, envy, etc., have been restated by Bedil, using 
fresh similes and metaphors, of course with a deeper touck of 
emotion. Dr, Rieu? say: that, in his Bidz, Bedil has given his own 
Magnavis descriptive of female beauty, but unfortunately that 
Bidz is not available at present. I shall, however, quote relevant 
verses from Bedii’s ghazals : 


2M oS Gly jl 2). 2 pu fT py 
Ce oe EBS a ot GUT de os alc g of 


thos, 16802, 16803, 


ie 
ND 
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[Wherever coquetry appears, entreaties also are rot absent, 
You should walk gracefully with a hundred ways of fi 
negligence, and I would cast a look having a hundre: 
supplications.] 
Pla} pin al pees onset AT pdt hal bjt plats 
(Don't ask about the charm of the bad names I heard fro= 
those ruby lips. 
My beloved wanted to stone me but instead threw pear: 
on me] ' 
OS cy pe LS pte Folge Ln 
al ge oF dn da Moe a? RS 
[It was your well-wisher, whomever I saw in this garden, 
Your colour is seen boiling in the rose, and for smell th: 
wine is indebted to you.] 


3H be seen that these verses constituce best specimens of lyricism, 
Whea, however, lyricism begins to wane, Bedil’s arc steps in anc 
makes up the deficiency. Then, as Niaz Fatahpuri has pointed! ou:, 
aswest and harmonious blending of Art and Lyricism takes place, 
and, although the emotions! element has diminished, the verses are a: 
fascinating as ever. For example: 5 
ho Jo cat Ree der Gh a Geh 
Lodo cal Gil ae Gyle a (ato 
[The garden, whose spring consists entirely of stone, is 
the beloved’s heart; and 
‘The Sahara whose dust is all water is our heart.) 
Here the words iw 9 yhy foT 3 le Sets 9 24 and jhe 4 Kew, 
aithough concraries, have been brought together in such a way by the 
figure antithesis that we feel an irresistible charm. 

Il. Sense of beauty (go> oten!). This sense is common to all 
poets, but only a few have distinguished themselves in this respect, 
Bedil appeared in India sta time when the Mughal Art was at full 
bloom, and its brilliance, grandeur, and grace had reached their 
climax in Shih Jabaa’s architecture. Naturally his aesthetic taste 
developed, drawing sustenance from the colourful images he received 
while studyiag Persian poetry, which isvrich in this taste, aad also 
while travelling here and there and observing beautiful objects, 
‘There is no space here for a detailed discussion of his aesthetic taste, 
but very few poets in the world compare favoucably with Bedil 
in this respect. He has an eye for the rich gorgzous colouring of the 
peacock, which he saw in hundreds near Mathura, and also he can 


Fatahpuri, Make#6a!, Ii, Nos. 108-109. 
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appreciate the light rainbow tints, which he observed now and 
again during the monsoon rains. Sometimes the intellectual has 
heen beautifully brought down to the level of the sensible. A few 
verses of this nature may now be studied : 


pe HT G9 2 et gaye oT GU gt aT 


[From the garden of coquetry came that essence of smiles, 
With heacton the palm of negligence, and over smiles the 
rose.] 


con fole Ge pte ey gays ons Ga of bs 
(The down on the ruby lip ts the smoke of our harvest, but 
Whose gain will the flash of that eye strike as lightning ?} 
5 ty dhe SS oly Sty S cy Ky de age a hj 


[From the thorn of every eyelash a wave of flowers of 
variegated colour would burst, 
If the thought of your face passes my eyes.] 


Yetlas Glas! dere aS od — 251sl sta ols Soleil <p 


[If my fancy casts only a refection on the thoughts of Tazagti 


poets, 
The marginal lines on the leaves of their Diwans would 


change into peacock feath: 


12, Geter 5 EY cule, Com! n of the same words in 
different contexts producing some striking effect, or of the same 
ideas expressed in a different way or in an improved manner, is 
very much appreciated by the lovers of poetry, 

In Bedil both of these peculiari cl perfect 
form, He is very fond of using the word 4=iT again and again. The 
following two couplets, having this word, have been regarded! the best 
in this connection : 


cog plo Gal sl (ly ubséT 32 5b 

iy atl ae cot ps Sole 
[My beloved is in my arms, but I do not know her name, 
Like the mirror my forgetfulness is beyond help.] 


Digg AF cat gh AT 34 yah gt ay 
Gel te GST WS oy Gor IS allo a 


1. Nid Fatahpuri, Makedbat, IL, p. 131, 
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[No image is formed in the heart which does not be 
fright. 
I do not know which faithless person placed the mi 
here.] ‘a 
Another couplet of this type is still more attractive: 
see pian 2 aT pay pe me GRID Cuyem fh Utes 
[In order to give a hint to the messenger about my long: 
for the vision of the beloved, 
I lapse into bewilderment and thus tie the mirror on st: 
message]. 
As regards the same ideas expressed differently I quote below t= 
s about the winning ways of the beloved, See the improves: 
efected in the second verse, . 
we les sl ae yay eth! vas oltt cas 4455 
{If fire points to the warmth of your nature, 
At the same time by its flames it raises a finger in caution. 
ly aSege ape BU yd yas GT FE ads KIS EtP gs 
[My desire has been enchanted by the charming manners : 
whose coquetry ? X 
Blandishments ask to keep away while the splendour <° 
beauty invites to come nearer] 

13, Pet words, Like every poet, Bedit has some pet words, Th 
peculiarity has been noted! by Qarl ‘Abdullah Khan of Kabul als: 
‘The words are: 
© ee OLS rw fb abet aa | pd eine £ pgp aT 
Ble go (Kee fy Flt St ALT yt et RY § Gea 

win 


The last two words are particularly used in forming combinations. 
14, Pet metres, In one of his letters we find Bedil asking oz 
Mirza Fazil for a Persian violin.2 Moreover, one of his clos 
associates, Shaikh Satdutiah Gulshan, was an expert musician,3 and 
also his favourite pupil, Ahmad ‘Ibrat, belonged’ to a family c’ 
professional singers. This shows Bedil’s interest in music and melo 
Te is because of this that he seems to have taken pains for impa 
rythm and meiody to his verses. As in Bedil’s ghazals the sound c: 


1. QBrf ‘Abdullah Khan, Adabty2t, p. 178, 
2. Bedil, Ruga'sae, p. 90. 
3. Shir Khan Lodhi, Mir‘atul Khay3!, pp. 872-3, 
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Words comes to its full power, the Qawwals, espedially in Afgh@ais 
‘fo, are heard singing his alsin conyivial meetings or sober 
assemblies and also on the radio, and a magical effect is produced, 

When Bedil was so particular about the sounds of the words 
used in his verses, it was quite natural if he developed an interest 
for metres auiting different occasions. Khugshu says! that Bedil 
successfully manipulated ail the metres given in the books on Prosody, 
But here also Bedil’s preference for the longer metres, which were 
Popular with the Arabs, though the Persians rarely employed them, 
earned a name for him, Inspired by Bedil other poets also turned 
their attention towards these metres, and we see Mir Muhammad 
Husain Kalim—an Urdu poet—cultivating longer metres in imi.ation? 
of Bedil, Abul Kalan Azad, a modern scholac of Urdu, beco 
voluble when he speaks? about the longer metres of Bedil. It is a fact 
that when we read and recite Bedil’s Ehazals in these metres, a tide of 
excitement runs through mind, and, in the words? of hards, there 
cyclic agitation which spreads all over the body. Ac: 
1 reader will also note that, inspite of the length of the m 
shere is nothing redundant in the verses, The metres are: 


@ ate 


ot 


6 jy ~—the perfect octametre. 
AS tl Se Al tg BS gg ate a” 5 
oe ¢) BY gw a by Ss 
5 5 giles bel 
(22) Sylaes so—the continuous metre. Ie is called Gk! Gao” 
(the prancing of horses) and y-sI4il cay.o (the bell's sound) 
also, It has eight feet in each hemistitch. 
O25 Aihedy Yar g pole 43 Uw BIE yy ay) de 
Oop GUI a lbs oo ae 2x 2 SYs 9563 
Ges ghd gbd yd ghd ghd gle gh 
fea >y—the folded octametce. 
Sot it st elk oy Sy plats 
FIP Ot Oe Ge ot eH gl 
Osh beh “ylek glade 
(i) wt GAS pa the light octametre. 
_ OF SL? Bho 9 le al SLL 
jb GS a es Obs; 
Belin Ohh gel 


Kbushe, ia Mfa'drif, May 1912, p. 376. 
Qari: Qudratutlah, Atajmia-eNazhz, TE, p. 140, 
Mir Taqi, Wikitush Shutara, p. 45, 

Abul Kalam Ard, Ghubir-e-Ehatir, p. 4. 
Richards, LA., Princigler of Literary Cr 


REM 


re 
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(2) Gyl: px—the convergent metre, It has eight feet in one 
hemistich, - 
aly J gsr Sj A) ad ake ole 
O3y38 TE cry ce gee} ALT I CUT ge 
Ge Syd hd ed gh dai GL ds 
Here Jps and gl, two deviations of the original gl ya3, have 
been employed. 

15, Abstruseness of his verses. As Bedil-condenses a broad idea 
in a single verse, some relevant pieces are left out which Bedil 
expects the reader would think out for himself. In this couplet: 

le gh sha cH jl fae 
fee dle cep dh cal yet ss é 
Bedil likens himself to Wl», and the frowns of his beloved to cu, 
but as there is no clear indication, it is not very easy to comprehend 
this relation. Sometimes the correlated phrases in a verse are placed 
at a distance from one another, Again at times Bedil’s conceits are 
far-fetched and his language is not colloquial. All these factors taken 
together make many verses of Bedil obscure and abstruse, and in 
some cases his verses become absolutely incomprehensible. I give 
below a few verses which are not at sit intelligible? 
oa) fi eel wll als gly yo 
oye bls OF ot be Se 


ale as GD le 3 eo ole 
pity Pd cel Bt Rao AR 2 


eal ys Ol GR AS Snipe 

Ft Sy pd ye Ose WT Gat 
In view of the abstruseness caused in some of Bedil’s verses, owing 
to the various factors mentioned above, some eminent Tazkirah- 
writers have suggested that someone, well versed in Persian literature, 
should prepare a sclection3 of Bedil’s verses avoiding all those couplets 
which have objectionable elements, Azid Bilgrami says that if such 
a selection is made a very elegant and highly fascinating collection 

of Persian verse would be obtained. 

16. Dotless ghazals. Some letterst as well as Ghazals of Bedil 
are dotless. Although their number is small, yet they show Bedil’s 
mastery in this figure. The grace and fluency of the verses is 


1, Qart ‘Abdullah Khan, Adadjpat, p. 178. 

2, Ia the library of Haag Nor Muksmmad at 
such like verses have been collected. 

3. Azad Bilg:dmt, Sarw-e-Azéd, p.150, Kha: 
‘Abdullah Khao, Adabiyat, p. 181; Wala-e-Dagii 

4. Bedil, Rug‘at, Lucknow edition. 


ul, a large pumber of 


Amirch, p. 153; Qart 
idzush Siu'ard, Mss, 
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particularly noteworthy : 
eb SS su ar do 8 giles sas ae 
why pre ted ASayl ee ay oT Say duayh ree 


dy 25T gy yb ol gist Jo 
pF ail bles at bx oF 5 
17, Sevéral Ghazals in the same measure having the same rhyme, 

Mull Zubri was in the habit of showing! his mastery over language 
by writing more than one mutually rhyming Ghazals in the sanic 
metre.’ Similarly, Becil too displayed his superior skill by writing « 
two to five? Ghazals of this kind. It is noteworthy that almost every 
Ghazal of this kind maintains its indepeadence from the point of view 
of emotional, ideational, or literary content, 


18, Consistency in thought. Although originally Ghazal was a 
part of the Qasida and had continuity aad harmony, yet, when 
separated, it became a jumble of incongruous couplets, Love and 
enmity, joy and sorrow, union and separation, good luckand misfortune, 
in short, all the discordant ideas were expressed, of course with the 
necessary change in emotion, in the same Ghazal, This made it 
absolutely unnatural, Sa‘di observed this defect in Ghazal and intro- 
duced consistency, Amir Khusrau, Nazici, and Zuhari followed* him, 
Bedil too wrote a large number of Ghazals,” having singleness of 
Purpose, which can be seen in his Diwan. s 

19. Prolifieness. We have seen above the extent of Bedil’s 
dominion over verse from the literary point of view. Apart from 
the quality of his Ghazals, their quantity also is surprising. Sher Kbaa 
Lodhi, the author of Miratul Khayal, writing in 1102 a.., said? that 
Bedil’s Diwan had 20,000 couplets. Sarkhush compiled his Kalimatush 
Shw'ara in 1093 a.x., but kepe® replenishing it till 1115 .H. He says 
that Bedil is a boundless ocean (j=l. >2) and that only the pos hidy 
of his DIwan has 5,000 verses. Khushg0 wrote his Safind afier Bedil’s 
Geath and there we learn that Bedil’s Ghazals have? in all about 55,000 
couplets, This shows Bedil’s prolificness, and at the same time we 
incidentally Jeara that tae most productive period of Bedil’s life was 
after 1102 a.p. (1690-1 a.p.). 
Azd Bilgrimi, Sarw-e 
Qact ‘Abauttah 
. Hall, Hazat-eSatdt, pp, 95-107, 
Wahed Mirza, Life and Works of Khusrax, p, 206. 
Shee Kain Lodbt, Mir‘atul Khayal, p. 385. 

Sarkhugh, Kalimituck Shutard, p. 14. 
Khushgi, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p, 376. 
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From the foregoing statement of the peculiarities of Bedil we come 
to know that be had a wonderful mastery over language, his creative 
nation made an clegant contribution to Persian literature—a 
contribution whose freshness can never fade—and that Sabuk-e-Hindi, 
‘ae style developed in India by the Persian poets, reached the acme of 
tfection in Bedil’s hands. These facts have been noted by various 

cholars of repute and they, therefore, consider him one of the 
master-poets of Persian. His friends as well as his rivals and detrac- 
tors share this view, Sarkhush, Bedil’s rivel, says,! ‘ Bedil is a master, 
of the Art.”? Khushgu?, Bedii’s friend and p writes, “In this Art 
Bedil is one of those master-poets, who have a style of their own.” 
‘And again, “ Bedil stands peerless in creating a style,” Anand Ram 
Mokhlig wes a very learned pupil of our post. He says,3 ‘« Bedil has 
adorned the page of Time with verses of all kinds and very subtle 
fgures, Everywhere the people talk about him and he is known in 
allthe lands. It isa fact that, after Amic Kbusrau of Dehli no poct 
was born in India who could match Bedil,” 

These were contemporaries, After Bedil's death many Tazkirahs 
were written and all the writers paid equally glowing tributes to him, 
Azad Bilgedml, in his Sarw-e-dc@d as well as in his Khaz fina-e-‘Amirah, 
praiscs4 Bedil wholeheartedly, He accords him a lofty position in 
verse and says none has the requis mental vigour to compete with 
Bedil, He eulogises Bedil in a couplet to 

Wy aay pT Jabs och Jey pe OU ae aly ly 
[He raised the rank of conceits to the niath heaven 
Only a high-minded person can appreciate Bedil’s verse.} 

If the views of all the Tazkirah-writers are given the attempt will 
result in tedious and monotonous details. I would, therefore, give 
here only the translation of what the author of CAannistan-e-Shaa‘ra, 
writing in 1175 AH, (1761-2 4.p.), said? about Bedil’s Art. He has 

beautifully summed up all that the others say in this connection + 
«Abdul Qidir Bedil is a Mant who paints the Arzbang of concelis, 
and a Euclid who works magic in verse. The East of subtie thoughts 
has been eternally illuminated by the resplendent Sun of his 
genius, and the orchard of sweet discourse has been lavishly 
adorned by the melody of his wit which, like the nightingale, 
recites a thousand tales, The eye of the mean Time has not seen 
such a majestic person of refixed ideas, although it has the torch of 
the Sun in its hands; and also the azure shy has not lueard about 


chugh, Kalimatuth Saafard, p. 14. 
, in Ma‘arif, May and July 19 
fs, Anand Ram, The page write 
‘Ami, Sarw-e-Azad, pe 
Shaltq, Lachhesi Natain, Chamnistan: 


gree 
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such a sweet-tongued seeker of conceits although there exiét ‘the 
planets asits ears. It is befitting if I call, his genius the spring of 
life, because verse owes its ‘life to it; and it is right if I consider “his 
Pen to be 2 vernal cloud, because every dot in his writings is superior 
to the pearls. In fact in the territories of India such an accomplished 
poet has never becn born, aad the brush of the Whyless Painter has 
mot so far portrayed the match ofthis captivating seeker of 
thoughts.” 

From these remarks it is apparent what a unique position Bedil 
has in Persian literature, His consummate creative powers have 
after all been recognised in Iran too, Dr. Raga Zda Shafaq says,! 
“Bedil is the last renowned Indian poct of genius. Infact in the 
mystic Ghazals, in elegant verse, and in the Masnavi “he has shown 
prefect skill and has placed before us the best model of Indian style 
(galt .)."" Bedil’s own opinion, about his style, would be of 
infinite interest at the close of this discourse. He says : 

ny Slnel oS US Rs yee ada jb a y8 SII y> yoke 

[0 Pretender ! give up your claims to Bedil’s style. 
Tt is impossible for the magic to have the qualities of a 

+ miracle. 

With such a high opinion about his style, ke hopes he will enjoy 
everlasting fame : 
HT aster jlemil Oke yo F yen 
I fee oul flee dh aK Oty 
[So long as verse lives in the world I cannot cease to exist, 
for 
The tongue of discourses serves as.the wing for the flight of 
the Phoenix.] 

So far we were concerned only with the literary side of Bedil’s 
Ghazals. We should now try to find out the basic idea round which 
his entire verse revolves. The entire life: Bedil is before our 
eyes and we know that he was outand out a mystic fired with Divine 
Love. In his childhood he lived in the society of mystics and learat 
the Secrets of the Path from them. When he was grownup and he 
left his home-province Bihar for Shah Jahan&@bad, he came in coatact 
with ‘Aqil Khan Razi and Nawab Shukrullah Khan, who were mystics,? 
and whe had a thorough knowledge of the Masnavi of Rami, We also 
know about Bedil’s fondness? for Sand, ‘Agtar, Rami, Sa‘di, ‘Iraqi, 
Hafiz and Jami—the great mystic poets. In addition to this Dr. Rie! 
tellsus that inthe Bidz of Bedil, inthe London Museum, the tract, 


Tran; p. 179. 


1, Shafag, De. Rapa Zida, TarthheeAdabiys: 
2. Pages 45 acd 84, supra. 
8. Pages 183-6, supra, 
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1 tdrifin by Khwajal ‘Abduliah Angari, is given in six Babs 
1s). Khwaja Sahib is known in particular for his MunJjat o7 
L ‘ations, which he makes in all humility toGod the Almighty.” 
The induence of these supplications on Bedil is manifest from his 
Gzazel beginning with the following verse + 
edge eT ty WE gs lb oF 
ci le se tw BG ge ar be 6 Xe 9 
[You are Generous Absolute, O God, and Tam a beggar. 
Do nothing except calling me. Or, 
Show me the door whither I should turn if You drive me 
away-] 
Moreover, the great al-Ghazali, whose philosophic® type of mysticism 
Tad sincerity eppeal alike to the intellectual type and the common, 
fol, alo counts? among the mystic writers who have influenced 
Bedil, The cumulative effect of all this was that mysticism became 
the [ifeblood of Bedil and his basic sentiment was love for God. 
He says t t 
ally cod 6 SO ag etl by cae OUT dey 
{Without the hymn in Your praise O God, the dulcimer of 
verse * 
Shall produce a melancholy note from its steings.] 
s verse is thus quite lifeless, if he does not sing in love and 
f God. 
Like all $0fis, Bedil starts with a purification of his soul, and, as 
iminary to his love for God, he wants to purge himself of all 
er love. As a consequence he has no fove for the world and 
iis objects, for the family or @ dwelling, and even for his own 
person} 


colle lal cbs 44S Ap a9 fh de 
Lael yt oT cel dhe sh 
[If the heart tries it can quite easily have the pilgrim’s garb 
of purity. 
According to the degree of its polish, the mirror has water 
for ablutions.] 
ans” uo nd ol tle & 
aly oe 2 Hs oh Dey aul 


1. Tabinda Gahabadi, Rarai! ty Kk. ‘Abdullah Ansart Pee! 
ary History of Persia, IL, pp. 269-72, Shvikbul Islas Khwaja 
(296-481 az.) of Herat was a descendant of Ayyib Antarl, the 
{peace be on him), The Khwaja wasa 


Saith, M., AbGhe 
3, Page Li9, supra. 
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[As your heart is impure yor grieve about the goods 
Polish your mirror with sandal and be relieved of the 
headache.} : 

eu 2b) py jlo oss ee 
att GS pl fae ge sitar os 

[About the joy of renouncing the abode ask of the free people. 

None but the sound knows the value of the breaking of a 
mirror. 

gel Sik CA TT ad age 
Wy tet Ubd 37 hat pe oy 

[Nothing but renunciation of love for one’s self is the sub. 
stance of contemplative abstraction. 

‘The sword should be tested on one’s own head] 


The considerations of the Ka‘ba or the monastery, of the rosary 
and the girdle, of the faith and infdelity, and of the hell and the 
paradise no loager detain him, for he is enamoured only of God, 


and ardently desires to have His Visio 


AT Sa ke Got patel go tS 
HL oa gil GT yl YE ey sok 
{If we got freedom from the monastery, love of Katha 
attracted us. 
© God, where docs the striving of self lead us to 2] 
AT et dee SF pect wh iS 
We pal pt ayia ats Gutte dynes Ge 
(Having been freed from the girdle, tegard for the rossry 
detained us. 
Life keeps the son of Adam busy with so many strings.] 
se SUF ao 9 BT jah HN Slt ; 
KE alah Gy U ate GIT GI 
Undifference made no distinction between infidelity and 
faith, 
From where, O God, the invention of false honour came 
into being ?} 
ead eke tj s ote al 
Va SLR eo Ge 99 Buss Fl pee 
[Tam anxious for the vision, I care’ not for the paradise 
and the hell, 
Wherever You call me, I absorb myself in Thy contem: 
Plation.] 


n 
es 


Sorrows and pleasures do not affect him, Honour an: dishonor haye 
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po sigaificance for him. He would rather prefer dishonour! becau:+ 
it helps annihilate the evil self in him. And in him all the world 
passions and desires are extinguished : 
Sangh ST aT ys Slt pb a ey 
te yee yy? UIs ode ee 
[Sorrows and pleasures should not influence jyou, for whert 
js the minstrel or the mourner? 
Only a handful of ignorant wild rue is making noise in th: 
censer-] 
: gly Ke Kal jo cypt Ulta 
Yay 2 ase SR Ee dh cle 
[Do not seek the uproar of popularity from the symphony c° 
nimble-spirited people. 
When the bird of colour flies, its wings make no noise.) 
ot Ose dah ht ce Sort ost 
Weeds ken dete 27 as tte} 
[The height of my madness wanted the rich stone ci 
popularity. 
Out of so many hills I selected the stone of dishoncu: 
(blame). 
do cys 394 gt 3X2 oh s 
Ble dh teh on qe eet 
[If the desires fade away, the edifice of heart is built, 
The breaking of the wave creates the bubble.) 
AML these were stages of passing away (Wi). After self-surrende: 
self-devotion begins and our SGfi devotes himself exclusively to Goc. 
Concentration upon the thought of God engenders bewilderm 
(©y=) and this absorbs him completely. Although at this stage there 
isqome sadness and anxiety, yet earlier excessive crying and viol 
agitation is gone, for the lover’s gaze ts now fixed on the beauty of the 
‘Absolute and he has been given access to the hidden secrets, 
deg Se ge lye oe 
eye 29) gee OSE: cays I Age Oe aT 
[Our melancholy heads are not perplexed by the worries 
of turban ; 
For, like the bud, by Your smell ‘our heads have gone 


stormy.] 


Le Hujatef, Sayyid ‘AIS, Kash ful Mofyja (Travs. Nicholson), pp» 62-68. 7: 
fsaebapter on blame propouading the theory, that “Blame has a great effect ic 
Mukiog love sincere.” Refercace to moldmat (blame) in these verses thows that 


Bedi} belonged to the sect of the ma!Gmatts, 
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tla 257 IF yao tow suo 
(o> aul aye jf te pd 
[Your thought went through the four corners of the world, 
and 
The shops have thus beea filled by the bewilderment of the 
mirrors.} 7 
el SR O97 foal G jl ast eet 
Lo fpall oe Sl at 
[It is impossible to end our relation with the mirror, 
So long as the Beauty has mirror, we are filled with bewildere 


Ce er ee a 
bbs ye pT. glo 

[Quicksilver cannot separate itself from the maircor. 

My bewilderment, therefore, has restlessuess in the cage.] 
gle © det ys slit oy oab 

TAS Ole as SG gy Sols 

a has no access to the illuminated placs of bewilder- 


ment, 
Even if you completely change into tears, you cannot drop 
here.] 
tye GL pte jp et Obl ys 
Waser Gus Ob ge Kal 1 jl 
[In the wilderness of bewilderment do not expect moisture 
from us, 
‘The eyc of the portrait is indifferent to tears.] 
Wi oo et pe chen hetet) ol 
Gal 32° ce ee aH sl 
[On account of the gaiety of your beauty agitation of the 
heart is no more. 
Bewilderment in the mirror is like the wave in the flood,] 
aAF SF ol ay ds ee jl 
> cad SS aT 


[With the bewilderment of the heart we united the strings 


of your veil. 
Here making a mirror is not an ordinary job.] 
Tn this state of mind our $Ofi passes away from action, because it 
is only humility and resignation that pay : s 
dis gre OT aya cal da 
leatdoy obeys dl cut tae oy a 
[So elevated is the nest of my helplessness, O Bedil | 
That it is impossible to reach it without breaking the wings,J 
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Tek eld ee 
1 PhS Gb gk cel oe al 

[If you want honour catch hold of the peer! of resignation. 

Here bending in prayer amounts to a proud plait in a 

of the cap.J 

Out of the hundred and one problems of mysticism, so 
ly and sweetly dealt wich by Bedil, I have given hints on 
about a few. Verses from his Ghazals sbout the states and stag: 
(Us 5 dise!,)! the necessity of 332 and the superior status 
25 Jal, the Unitive state when everything other than God appee: 
as an illusion, and other questions relating to mysticism, can t+ 
easily collected in large numbers, but an exhaustive weatmont of th+ 
subject is mot the object of this treatise, and I, therefore, pass on to 
another topic, 

Bedil flourished at the time when the ascetic quietism of the 
earlier Sufis had long changed into a theosophic doctrine of mysti 
cism, Al-Ghazzli and Rémi, who influenced Bedi to a great exten 
were both representatives$ of this type of mysticism. In addition ¢: 
se two thinkers, Ibn al-‘Arabi (560-638 a.u./1164-1240) also h: 
inspired Bedil. Khushg® says* that most of the propositions deal: 
with by Ibn al-‘ArabiS in his Fustisul Hitam (The Bezels of Divin: 
Wisdom) were expressed again in detail by Bedil. On the othe: 
hend, we observe another very important circumstance which influe 
— Bedil considerably. Only a few years before the birth of ovr 
s thought in Jel had bee 
by Mujaddid-e-Aie ka AR 
1363-1624 a.p,) who had en beyondness? of God in opposition 
to the pantheism of Ibn al-‘Arabi. As Bedil lived in the society 
where teachings and stories of the Mujaddid were still fresh, he 
imbibed the spirit of the Great Reformer, Shaikh Sa‘dullah Gulshan, 

1. Slat (Set ation, nearness to God, love, fear, Rope, longing, 
intimacy, tranquillity, contemplation, and certainty, 

LL (Stages): Repentence, abstinence, renunclation, poverty, patience, 
trustin God, and satisfaction, - 

* Seo Nicholsoz, Mystics of Islam, pp. 28, 29, 

2, yB Meccs supreme indifference to the rewacds the world has to ofer, 
Nay, it goes even astep fu Tr includes indifecence to the rewards of the next 
world also. 

3. For Al-Gbazdll see Stith, M., Ai-Ghazalt, p.227, For 
‘abdul Hakim, Metaphysics of Ram. 

4, Kaughai, in Me'érif, May 1942, 368. 

5. Ibn altArebf belicved in Pantbelnm, see Maulvi 
; Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, some n: 


sce Khalifa 


ini, 16 al-tArod, 
on the Fustgut 


kam. 
6 Fariql, The Mujaddid's Conception of Tawhid, pp. 19-91, 
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8 close associate of Bedil, was a disciple! of S82h Gul—a descendac: 
of the Mujaddid. If nothing else, this fact alone is sufficient to 
COnGrm the statement made here. Side by side with this, ‘the 
following verses of Bedil reveal that he had 4 high opiaion about 
Plato and Tbn e Sia (Avicenna) : 

Fae hy oaaj es palis oye Gib Wiss 

for jo. hs tho Se Saye pas 

fa Pa be eee ge Gy 

AIS Hed oS Se lt Set ee deg 
From what I have said in this Parageaph, one arrives at the conclusion 
that, to comprehend Bedit’s mystical thought properly, one must be 
Conversant with the fandamentals and the evolution of the theasophic 
clement in mysticism and philosophy of Islam. A study of the Ghazzls 
of Bedil shows that, as usual, he has much to say about these 
topics, but again no detailed treatment of them eax be undertaken in 
these pages, and I would, therefore, be content with a few. remarks 
only. ‘ 

In bis Metaphysics Bedil starts with Primeval Unity and talks of 
creation in the form of emanation, According to the following famous 
tradition of the Propket (peace be on bh im) 

GE cls Gos! Or oa poise [ya es 
[ was a hidden Treasure, aad I desired to bs known, so 
T created the ereation.] 


Absolute Beauty manifested itselfin creation, ‘TA 
fore, talks of emanati a and emphasises the spor 
forth of being. Bedil aiso contributes to this view : 
bes! GIS 35 Ube 4 ate day GT AL; jf a 
al bs, i 


Ose ShE pee a le 
358 hd OBE P34 998 298. 9 3,57 bg Pa 
ot Poe A eo 
elle sa : m5 lel ges OYUSM we Gyts 


[When as yet there wasno sign of Time, 

Beyond the knowledge and the Manifestations oaly His 
Essence existed, 

Neither in His Pure Reality was there any thought of 
Attributes, 

Nor on the book of His Essence was there the writing of 
Names. . 

He looked within Himself, and showed to Himself 
The potential reality of all t existing in His Essence, 


3d Bilgeimi, Sarave, Sackhush, Kalimitush Shward, 


3% Hibalits ‘Abdul Kaki, Atseaptprics of J titi, p. $1, Footnote, 


Z 


30d, pp. 193 
796 
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He looked at His own Beauty with a hundred thousand eyes, 
and 
With a hundred thousend longings wanted to find Himsef. 
With a desire to show the prefection of the meaning of 
mysteries, 
Ha walked gracefully towards the Sahara from the cover of 
the uaseen.] 
The last verse in particular underlines pantheism. In these verses 
we see that the poet’s imagination is boldly at work in expounding 
his Theory of Creation, and whenever and wherever Bedil speaks 
about it he makes si i bold expressions rich in detail. We know 
that the Neoplatonists! in their attempt to give a unified cosmic 
order enunciate the Theory of Emanation, which meats fight emanat- 
ing from a luminous body or water overfowing 2 cup, and in this 
connection they talk about the Universal Intellect, The following 
couplet of Bedil shows that he too was conversant with the Universal 
Intellect + 


cod fg ST GOH LT 2 & 
Se Ure 2 Glas & fie tae 
[With every perfection, there mast be some agitation of 
love. 
Although you have become the Universal Intellect, don’s 
be without madness.] 
Ibn Sina too, in connection with his cosmological order, discusses? 
Intellects and Heavens, and we know Bedil had much regard} for 
his philosophy. 

On the one hand Bedil believed in Pantheism—perhaps owing to 
his studies of Ibn al-‘Arabi and Neoplatonism, through translations 
of commentaries, and on the other hand he taiks most emphatically 
about the Transcendence of God. [tis here that we can trace the in 
fluence of Mujaddid- indi, who, as stated already, belicved in 
the Transcendent God. . A perusel of the following verses of Bedil 
will show that, like4 the Mujaddid, he thinks God is unapproachable, 
inexperienceable, inexplicable, and unknowable : 


49.64, 

xf Saliba, [oa 

174 Accosding to thie Theory, God 
d the Second Intellect and the 

The last or 


1, Anmtrong, The pepe He Untearse in Plotinss, pp. 


102-110 ; Fazal Hag, Tajallix p 
created the First Toteflect. This Intellect 
first Heaven ecd so on to the teach Intellect 
the Active fntelteci then crcated the work 


4, Fardqi, she Mujaddid's Conception of T. 


d, pr 79.94, 
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ul ells Ld gta dey dla 
whee soll 52 38 diye 4% be 
(To cherish a desire for union with you is a sign of our 
ignorance, 
What benefit can linen derive from the moonlit domain.} 
sit shel day ed ah wy 
Sod F1ya} ile j! Cte aly Jd Aad 
[Whom should I tell, O Bedit, the nature of my desire ? 
What my heart desires lies beyond the range of human 
pereeption,] 
Sad 598 tla rer gt iT daw oy cy 
. Gite si pay taybl aS yl 
(O Bedil, the path of Divine praise & far from you by a 
hundred stages, 
Be silent, because all expressions are simply the creations ‘of 


Yily gy Wile tye "ashi 
(Who can know your known or unknowa Secrets ? 
What is manifest or what is hidden docs only mirror 
itself] 

In the fece of Immanence and Beyondaess of Ged expressed by Bedi 
in bis Ghazals, we are forced to the conclusion that, likel Romf and 
Ghazzili, he believed in Paneatheism? a theory which concelyes of 
an all-embracing Divinity ‘in whom we live and move and have 
our being.”* 

These were Bedil’s speculations about the relation of creation 
to God. We should now consider in brie? how Bedil philosophises 
about Divine Love. Bedi! says this love is due to the beauty of 
the Absolute, which, Sccording to the Quranic verse (ly, 29) : 

OLS ye st 
is every day, nay every moment, displayed in a fresh glory : 
Fl ale Okie Fy Ry dy Gall a 
be 5p we Te ye ure 
{Every moment a hundred hues hold the reins of His Beauty. 
When face of His Vivacity has Perspired, the mirror sheds 
modesty.] 
And this love is Universal + ; 
te dee scatlfe é/5 glo aT of wl asi *Alat Cue git 

1, Abdel Hakim, Metaphysics of Rumi, p.177; Iqbal, The Develop 

Fant of Metaphzsics sali, p, 234, 


2. Nickolzon, - Yy is Susi, p, 27; Krause, in 
Setaphysics of Rumi, p. 161, foctaote, * 
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{The liver is the worshipper of the fiery flame of thou: 
about you; and 
The breasts mirror the heart-soze formed in your love.] 
2 fire of love when once kindled in a heart is never extinguishec 
excitement and restlessness of the lover is everlasting,’ and th 
piraself is made immortal by this undying burning of the heart : 
my ou ed) cas pits pls 
Wo Gly gat say alt Uy Gy 
(Lam love-sore, nis have no liking for self indulgence. 
To fret and fume like the flame can be seen printed on m; 
forehead.] 
. oF deb gee IIS els alasle ole 
: yb eo coals Oat Get yo Js a 
{If you want atest life, develop the consuming auallties of 
love, 
Because the heart, when it bleeds, acquires the properties o! 
the water of life.] 
If evea a base thing comes in contact with Love, it is sublimated 
and is transformed into something very noble, ‘Love of the tran- 
sigat beauty of the phenomenal, therefore, would in this nis rise te 
the noumenal SERS of Beauty: 
Ste SS OT Ghe yah WLI Gye 
Soe Ey 
{No more of sensuality, as the Love of that ae “has 
consumed me through and through, 
; I feel gratified as the flame of this candle has burnt all eas 
remained of sensual desires.] 


ola Gaaadi fats pile 


gts fl. 
A pets 925 Ut Ost Use pipe 
[The cup of the love of the phenomenal had the excitement 
of the noumenal. k 
The handful of my blood fretted like Majnun but ultimately 
became Mangir.] 
From the above we conclude! that love has great potentialities, I is 
eof the grace and prosperity of the World, and also it adds 
10 Divince Efulgence : 
fas Gy 2p col Jha Gt 
Sy cle AUG Ole Lays Eyl g 


re 


1. MajnGa wes fired with the love of Laila, which stands here for the love of 
the Phanqmansl; and M: al-He! was consumed by love of God, ashe said: 
Gall! (am God), after a complete self-negation, 
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[Without love it is impossible for the world to hhave-luster, 
as 
Without the appearance of the sun the world is but.a Spek 


[One cannot be negligent of the brea caused tozthe heartof 
2 the lover, for wy 
Prosperity of the world depends upon this ruined one. 1. 
‘ : fy gydte Fy al gle go Slo gte =e 
Iagh gle way Yo de jl jl 
* [If love were to cose display of its potential radiance, 
, By its melted heart it could lend oil to the lamp of the 
Mount Sinai!,] 
As such it is far alpine to the utilitarian intellect + 
3 Ge aS chm 95ST ST gel Ky fae” , 
y wu OAS Aish papat ole 
[How can the fabrications of the intellect prove equal to the 
pains of Love ? F 
+, The brush of the painter'can never paint groans... «= 
In spite of this Bedil dors not minimise the importence of intellect, 
He only wants that even if your intellectual powers have reached the 
highest point of perfection, you should not be devoid of love, because 
it lends elegance to all perfection : 
cal ys ST Gl JLT al 
Ae Ose eg Glett Sie dk 
[With every perfection some agitation of Love looks graceful, 
Although intellectually you are equal to the Uninetset Intel. 
ligence, don’t be without madness.] 
It is because of his regard for the intellect that he feels elated about 
Eis perception : 
gt els gals sls Sup AS ay 
Le aba Si, Vai Se 
[The dust raised by my shaking off the skirt will create a 
hundred heavens, 
If the flame of perception sustains me only for a moment,] 
Tn this verse, in intellect, Bedil considers himself superior to the In- 
telligences which, according to the Neoplatonists, created all the 
Heavens and the world, 
This much would do about Bedil’s conception of Love. The di. 
cussion would grow eadless if we try to find out how much Bedi] 


2. Herea reference kas been made to the revelation of Lord’s Glory to the 


Mountain at the request of Moses. See al-Qus’&n, vii, 143, 
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borrowed here from Plato, Iba Sina, and Remi (who have all 
muck to say about Love) and what was his original contribution t> 
it, Suffice it to say that, in view of his lofty conception® of love, he 
Joins other great thinkers on the subject on terms of equality. 
Out of the many and varied topics of Metaphysics, discussed by 

shall touch briefly one more. Man's origin, his relation to 
the Universe, and his destiny have been the subject-matter of poets, 
mystics, and thinkers in all lands and in all ages. Beginning with 
the Greeks, right up to this day, this inexhaustible subject has been 
discussed by every successive writer of repute, and everyone has had 
romething useful to say. As the Muslim writers derived inspiration 
from the Qu:/da, their dissertations in this connection are chiefly 
based on the Qur’dnic verses. About soul the holy book says : 

wet & al 
{The soul is from the command of my Lord (xvii, 85).} 

Again, while speaking about Adam when his body was created from 
clay, the Qur'an says : 


Bot hed CP y 
[I (God) breathed My spirit into it (xv. 29).) 
‘These verses speak manifestly about the Divine element in Man, 
Bedil too takes his cue fram these verses and/says : 
Otenss rd sly pudl ya dpe 
Syde KE Ll = ge ie ae 
[tt would be proper if every moment I kiss the fect of my 
breath, 
As this lame one of creation arrives from the holy land of 
Eternity.) 
Bedil is fond of making mention of this Divine aspect of man, 
but I shall quote only two sweet verses : 
Sih Ol bow se gal okt abi 
bob sles de S wld cel 
{In the nature of the drop nothing but the moistare of the 
ocean is to be Found 
When You have caused us to boil, it is You who will trickle] 
pals gagF 5 GT hy jl lle s ge wd 
Cpe soe yal el deli} Ub obj ppl 
[On account of intimacy, Yestecday I and my beloved were 
together like the pearl and its lustre, but 
Now I can do nothing except asking His Name from the 
messenger and burn.] 


1. For Plato's conception of Love, se= Grube, Plato's Thought, Broie, pp. BT 
118, For Tha Sioa's, Jamil Saliba, Zin Sina, pp. 93-97. Iqbal, The Development 
of Metaphysics ia Persia, pp. 3 jato's, Ibn Stna’s and Rimi’s together, 
Kislife ‘Abdul Hakin, Metaphysics of Rumt, pp, 52-79, 
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Redil, therefore, feels proud when he thinks of his Divine Origin : 
seal digest Gy tats pga ge 
Beet ot oS” aja if ot sob 
[Every hair of mine is the spring of His Glory. 
If mount Sinai lights its fire, it is only my glow-worm.] 
a8 AG ge “aT ja ell! se 
eZ lt Att 5 gd Ge 
(In my mirror the stock of light is much more than 
‘That I should distribute among every atom and the Sun.] 
Surrounded on all sides by Matter, Man becomes a Prey to forger. 
fulness, and he turns his attention to those objects which attract his 
tyes by their glamour, Bedil, therefore, asks man to understand him. 
self, as, according to the famous saying : 
: Dy he A dad eg 
he who knows his own self, knows God, Some relevant verses of 
Bedil may now be considered : 
Ge ae PTE ST GW as 
Oe Be eS ube he Qi 
{You aré the morning of the excitement of Eternity, 
What negligence keeps you under the dust? 
Employ a moment in exciting yourself z 
And rise head and shoulders above the curve of the sky,} 
Tadge tre soe AT AES cays ST eal ie 
Vad cage ES do yo lodges Ab oT aged 45 
[It would be unjust if you vainly desire to have a walk through 
the cypresses and the Jassamines, 
‘You are not sprouted inferior to the bud, Open your heart 
and walk into the garden.} fi 
sels Ns ois stl ae 9g yey (lam 
Send gi Kal pe Ol tae age ae 
[There are no mysteries and no secrets. Find yourself, 
For what is hidden is not different to what is manifest ia you.] 
sdil repeatedly brings the vast potentialities of Man to our Notice : 
bts A gereas gi alle 2 by pst 
[Sorry, we did not tear the veil of the heart, 
A grain had sealed a heap of corn.j 
alo gud y9 OK yt Lay ds 
Wy Wy3 oe Obs Gah cual a ajs gS 
(Our guict heart bas encaged within itself a world of uproar. 
A pearl has stolen here the reins of the boisterous waves of 
the ocean.] 


in 
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a3 gt etliys olf GS db 
Le pal 8 Ro pth Gide 5 iG 
[By a warm heart, the entire Universe can be set on fire. 
We have material for many furnaces, although we have oz! 
one spark.] 
In view of his noble origin and immense potentialities, Man has be=x 
asked to cherish noble and lofty aims, to be engaged in a continuc 
and everlasting stroggle, and to avoid evil and yain desires : 
PY pbs OE Ys Be} JAS ols Gl 
peat OY O27 ee ej oe 
[O my wails, cross the heavens and conquer the Placeless, 
How long will you conceal your sword under the shield 2] 
grime ght ghte pa dey 99 ualb ol 
Nye GEE alse ya US tl 
[O quest, let not the dust of search settle down even : 


the time of Union, 
Tam fire, and if you want me to be alive, let me not sict 


down.] 
diy soll Gah BET cal ably a 
I) di deeds yesh J any oT es 
[0, Bedil, the spirit of quest feels comforted in restlessness. 
‘How fortunate is the traveller who thinks that his de: 
is only a thorn in his feet.] 
by Ldn Gales Sletelye hes epi 
WU sa hy? One Ue aS oe 
[Vain desires take us out of the assembly of Union, 
‘Like the pearl our own wave takes us out of the ocean.] 
The universe is neither superior to nor standing against Man. Bed 
like! Iqb&i, believes that ‘all this immensity of matter constitutes = 
scope for the self-realisation of the spirit.’ Establishment of prope: 
relationship with the material world has thus beea taught, becaus: 
in this way inner powers of life are unfolded and Man rises above 


‘ environment : 
_ Oly F Gt Hye 4 ols ysag Sap 
Faye b OUT tee gy Ky lle y her oF 
[Whether the lofty sky or the lowly atorn, everything @uttess 
its wings in longing for you. 
‘You are the spring, and the whole of this world of colour an¢ 
smell is the mest for your development.) 
cul lt sei] Got Best Uo 


ly Fos oj Sle gb de 


1, Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religions thought in Islant, pp. 316-17, 
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(The nine! heavens with their open Jap are waiting” for you, 
saying: . 
* 0 thou plant of the garden of colourlessness,? come out of 
this mire of the world. 
In view of the vit l importance of Manin the Universe, Bedi says 
that when Man will cease to exist the universe also will be no more: 
OAS tals pas rat ly sey oy 
col pile ara ‘Ta asi eee 
{Without our presence this existence will become non-existence, 
So long as we appear in this mirror, the world will continue 
to exist.] 
H there are obstructions in the world and tribulations, Man should 
=ot be overawed or discouraged, because these only unfold bis nobility. 
He must know that it is only the hardships which ultimately bring 
Feace and tranquillity. Bedil makes another suggestion also. He 
that man, who has realised his self, is totally immune from 
these misfortunes : 
. Ly phe olf ay gtr te tale 
Wiese syd Ee K2 jl als oy gna ; 
[Fora man, having independence of spitit, calamities bring 
peace of mind, r 
Because the wave of the ocean when it breaks makes pearls. 
et TET ta ols calles 
ob ok ei eee Si ee du 
[The happy news of delivecance cannot be had from a come 
fortable life, 
Tf there is a breach in your heart dask for the opening of the 
door.] 
S8S ot J ook Ib of 
wT ya gals eel ST el js 
[O Thou, who art in search of safety, do not shun calamities. 
There is fire on the shore, hence take your boat to the 
waters.] 
Csy dt ge dt Sheet oul tay, Sale F 
b oper clad vss sil GLa 
{0 Bedil, if your mind is composed, the disasters bring the 
good news of peace. 
With the pearl, the uproar caused by the waves of Oxus, is 
only a myth.] z 


1. The nine heavecs are: 
SM Ss cts 8 a osu has cai cor SU ohh 
SE Silke SG aj 


2, Divine Exonce divested of Attcidutes, 
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These are instructions of practical nature and quite in keeping 
with Bedil’s positively healthy philosophy of life. As regards 
Man's destiny he says : ‘ 
1) Pr Sys Alay he Oye 
C ae Sts "Se Shs ea si 
{Like the torrent we are helplessly running towards the sea, 
We are not aware whose hand holds our reins.] 
2 ye all 9 tgp cols © 
ey obls Ss vier Fk pyle Si 
[Till the day of resurrection the mirror and its lustre would 
agitate together} 
Your skirt cannot be cleaned of our dust.] 
Union with God is the final destiny of Man. After descent Bedii 
is hopeful of ascent towards Absolute Reality, } 

These were only a layman's references to various problems of 
Metaphysics discussed by Bedil. I simply wanted to introduce this 
aspect of the poet to the literary world. Tt appears that Bedil had 
made a vast study of Islamic philosophy, for, in his Ghazals, we find 
references now and again to the Necessary and’ the Contingent 
(gXu1 3 cols), the Eternal and the Temporal (Gat 9-24), 
transcendence and anthropomorphism (4.%3 3 4135), Unity -and 
Plurality (44S 9 cy), substance and accident (2,5 5 Ae) 
matter and form (cyse 9 Use), etc. Salahud Dia,) a modern 
tcholar of Afghanistan, ia his tract, Affar-e-Sha'ir, tried to explain a 
few philosophical verses of Bedil, but an attempt like this can prove 
fruitful if all the topics, dealt with by Bedil, are systematically elabo- 
rated in an independent work, Bedil’s Ethica! philosophy, too, is a 
brilliant chapter of his writings—a chapter which impresses us very 
rauch on account of its magnitude also, But this is not a place to 
deal with his Ethics. As the basic points, about the Mysticism and 
Metaphysics of Bedil, are known, an idea about his Ethics can be 
easily formed. 

At this stage it would be advisable ifan attempt is made to judge 
the personality which will be the result of Bedil’s philosophy. As 
soon as we start meditating in this direction, our imagination pictures 
a man with a sharp intellect ruled by selfless love. Though humble 
in spirit, he is fully aware of his noble origin. He works in the world 
courageously, facing all the hardships manfully to actualise the vast 
potentialities of his self. He shuns all worldly prizes, honours, and 
pleasures and, with a singleness of purpose, be struggles ceaselessly 


1, Gal&hud Dia was for some time the Afghéa Coan! ta Deall, 
‘Was not partitioned. For the explanations referred to here, sce bis Affi 
pp» 16-36. 
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to conquer the Infinite, The universe is subservient to him. He 
uses the universe, as a young bird would its nest, for the develap- 
“ment and unfolding of his inner capacities, and, as’soon as his self is 
fully developed, he will seek union with the Absolute. A man, with 
Keen Intellectual powers, and a tremendaus dynamic love, mastering 
the universe and then seeking union with God, is what Bedil has in 
view. So acute is Bedil’s keenness for his object that, if it is not 
realised, his very self and the universe appear illusory to him, for ir 
is only the Absolute Reality that counts, and it is only because of 
contact with Tt that Bedil’s Man begins to have siguificance, 

‘This was the speculative side of Bedil's thought. We should now 
briefly consider the socio-economic element in his Ghazals, 

Bedil was born in 1054 au, during the prosperous reiga of 
Shah Jahan, and died in 1139 act, ducing the reign of Muhammad 


Shah When Mughal power was dwindling in India. He saw four 
regular wars of succession, and also witnessed the ghastly incidents 
in which the Barha Sayyid brothers wore the principal actors, © He 
observed that during these upheavals the foundations of the society 
Were shaken and the economic raake-up of the country was shattered, 
The aristocratic society, Jaboriously built up by the Mughal Emperors 
Up to Aurangzeb, lost stability during the last days of Bedil, Tt had 
already been unnerved by prosperity continuing for generations, but 
Successive upheavals tore asunder its yarn of values also. Thus Bedil 
Passed not a minor part of his life in the degenerate, demoralised, 
and pompous Mughal society, which was drifting rapidity towards its 
final extinction. As a sage and Philosopher he thought deeply about 
this sad state of affairs and tried to reform his Society. His myz« 
tHcism and his philosophy assume quite 2 new pattern when viewed 
in this context. He addressed the rulers, the aristocracy, and the 
common folk and warned them of their evil deeds, He informed 
them of the sad consequences of their conduct and persuaded them 
to adopt healthier ways, Fora student of history such like sayings 
Of Bedil are very important because they make available the first. 
hand information of the social conditions Prevailing in those days, 

To the rulers, in general, he said that the glory of kingship way 
shortlived : 

Sl SF 52 cys gp bo gpT dhsel Ky ya cud 
[The colour has not the quality of durability. 
All dignity passes away like the wave,] 

He told them there was no difference between an emperor and an 
ordinary man. On the otter hand, he added, an emperor grows 
ignoble and inferior, because he becomes vain on account of the crown 
he wears; 
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eed et Cl GYS Gat cree ole a> 
by Rust gale pe o> cut oh sail 
[There is not much difference between the bubbles and the ~ 
waves of this ocean. @ 
"The enthroned monarch has only some air in his head.] 
rc the death of Sh&h ‘Alam in 1124 Ax. (1712 ap.) when 
andar Sh2h ascended the throne and gave himself up to volup+ 
Sousness and carousing, Bedil was very sorry to see such a brainless 
monarch seated on the glorious Peacock Throne. He said: 
ot Ka ae eckl Sd S34 gi 
trate 338 oe ays S olpent Soy 
[Through incapacity imperial grandeur has been reduced to 
the disgrace of a sweeper. . 
Ynstead of the bones one who cats facacs becomes Phoenix 
here.] . ‘ 
The entire Ghazal in which this verse occurs censures those times and 
the ungenerous and silly emperor, ¥ 
But Bedil’s invectives grow very fierce when he addresses the 
aristocrats. Before him no post, except! Sa‘di, had discharged this sad 
duty s0 courageously and boldly. Bedil talks about the pomp and 
show, the kettle-drums and the bugles, and the vaulted chambers 
and the palaces of the Mughal aristocrats, and tells them that if 
they thought these things were to last for ever, they were sadly 
mistaken t 


eal 9 GE Ja FT Set ol 
ea 
[If this is the spleadour of your vaulted chambers and 
palaces, 
Then the foundations of the dust flying in {the air have 
become secure] 
‘The aristocrats were in the habit of making a display of their splen- 
dour. Bedil told them it was extremely harrowing 
culo Ge cee daa She) 
calf gt At jh Ay Ss 
[The elegance of splendour proudly harrows the hearts. - 
Whenever the hand is sportive it uses the nails,} 
Most of them were light-headed and talked boastfully. They were 
mentally of a low calibre and did not thank God for His favours: 
: BLE Grp! SA} canta yb pT 24 
1) plese begs ewe ye oe 


H UGE Husala, Haydt-rSe‘di, p. 18. Here see how feariessly and 
aclfeasly Sadi criticised the courtiers of his day. ee te 
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[In prosperity the pany intellect becomes thankless to God, ‘ 
As like the cup satiety is the seal of silence for its mouth.] 
They were base and vile and thought that the engraving on the 
stone in the ring (_.8 |3!) was the height of glory : 
BE ILI Ts Ob lke ey 
Wy cals 2h Ce chee GSS opi 2 zs 
[For honour the entire world has become crazy, but it forgets 
That it is meanness which finds the height of glory in the 
engraving on the stone] 
On account of their love for the worldly riches, they did not care for 
Supreme virtue of Faqr, Also as they were proud of their elevated - 
tanks they behaved like Antichrist in reli; 
tle Oboe tt ot GG ube 
Wes il AT Gdn cle iin . 
[Do not talk about the True Faith before those who are 
proud of their ranks, 
The exertions of Mahdi cannot be expected from Antichzist,] 
They were jncurably negligent of their duties, There were rude, 
i-tempered, ill-naturcd, and vindictive. They were full of evil 
thoughts, their countenance was always sour, and they indulged in 
Severe and harsh talk : 
das obey ff eft yl olay x 
Vy pil pte GF er pS cael OSI; . 
[The evil-thinking persons are absolutely ignorant of the 
truthful people, Bedil. 
Through the finger the eye of the ring has completely the 
needle of blindness. . 
day yt Ud can} pL aw 
bea ate Ash us Fe ee a 
[O.Bedil, do not trouble the hearts by your harsh words,: 
For wherever there is a stone, it is enemy of the flask.] 
In addition to this, lust! was consuming their soul and body, so much 


1. About the luxurious ways and voluptuounen of those days we leara a 

good deal fom the bock Muragga'-t-Dehli, which was weittes by Nawab Dargih 

“Quit Khia, during the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shak. We learn from 

the book thrt once Wazirulmamilik I'timfduddaula gave driaking cups, etc, worth 

Rs, 70,000 to a dascing girl named Bakafe-e-Filsawac (p. 75). It has -beea told 

" that the courtiers were sodomists (pp. 27, 28, 38, 70.73), aad that they celebrated 

days when nothing but luxury and gratification of senstal pleasures wag the 

> order (p, 93). For this there were separate quarters where the censor could not 

ge. One of such places was Kasnlpura, and about it Nawab Dargah Quit reina‘ts 
os (R. 38) se 


SSL BSUS y col galery pie ke us 
Tis alr is lustful and its atmosphere incites sexual intercourse.) 3 
‘Women too had such like places which were rendezvous for meatings with lovera, 
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* amongst them could be found passively sodomistical persons : 
cle dp 4 3 das 
wed ast Oj wb 3 
[O, Bedil, what meanness it is that the changed times 
Have placed the quality of a woman in the nature of man,] 
Easides, they oppressed the people. They were callously cruel. Their 
glib tongue also had the venom of vindictivenes: 
Sod aS Ged gy pllb kT ts 
tel j3 Oayg3 dled jf dee doyle wee 
{The soft speech of the cruel man is never devoid of vindic- 
tiveness. 
When jealousy rears a flame in the water, it is only's 
subtle art.J 
‘Cruelty was prevalent and Bedil said pathetically : 
OS es Ke al lyse Td il oa 
Al ge JA ae Gee jt abl 
[Be afraid of the sighs of the oppressed ones, for when they 
pray 
Acceptation rushes forward from the Divine door to wel- 
come their prayers.] 
As this undying verse has been quoted! by Aurangzeb,’ it shows {: 
was composed by Bedil when that Emperor was still alive and that 
the officers in the service of that. God-fearing Emperor, too, were 
oppressors, It was because of this widespread oppression aad politi. 
cal instability that Bedil wrote ; 
Ge *8L5 yd pT Sy cole Gop t dh 2 dh 
(In our times the colour of peace has winged off and disap. 
peared like the fabulous Phoeni: 
For the common folk Bedil had a warm corner. Although a 
man of clevated genius and respected by the most elevated people 
of his times, he loved the lowest class and the life of poverty (8), 
He was moved whenever he saw the sad and quiet faces of the poor, 


Nagal was one of thote places, and there, on the seveath day of every month, 
women used to go in large numbers in their best make-up (p, 99). The autbor says: 
sey edn Hyd af aS cas of yb ere 
{Ifa stranger comes to that elegant place, he will immediately pair,] 

This book was written when in 115! a.m. Nadir Shah, the Persian soldier -of 
fortune, came to Dehli and Nawae Darg3h Quii Khao was there in the secvice 
of Nizimul Mutk Asif Jah (Muragga', Preface, pp. 15-17, 20; and Khagani-c- 
‘Amire, p. 228). + 

If such a society could not resist its enemies and fell an easy prey to them, it 
‘wos but natural ! . 
wT, Page 95 supra, 
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and whenever they were vociferous in expressing their complaints, 
he justified them : 
. SBy coulis 2)95 Gee et pare 
hh pHa gee oy Ug Gh UE acs 
[The uproaricus complaints of all are due to the pangs of 
poverty, 
So long as there is pith in its bones the reed will not moan,J 
He advised the poor not to be dismayed, and also asked them not 
to take their grievances to the hard-hearted rich. When such were 
the ways of the society he had a hazy conception of some extreme 
action : 
col Os cle spay AF 9 dy yo Say 
Wy RS pombe gal Ghty ceed cud Gud 
[Life is but wearing out in the bondage of customs, 
You have got your hands. Way don’t you break this spell 7] 
This was the human side of Bedil, and with this I have finished what 
Thad to say about Ghazals. Now I give below translation of only 
three Ghazals of Bedil, I regret the translation lacks the flavour of 


the original. ‘ 


J gel 4X je en 
Le jley Me gar ylé ete ol st 
2 Wo Geta "HST day 
Le GU ahi syle gf AS LI yl 
[Why should your humble slave be in violent agitation? 
Why should the bell-like blister have a sound j? 
The breast of your charms removed the knot from the steele 
egg, but 
Why my eyes have not opened at your beauty? 
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My heart is in your hands and I beloug to you, Then what 
prevents you, 

Who ate busy with the inirror, from setf-display ? 

Your opening the eye undermines the foundations of the 
world like 2 torrent, then 

Why should not the structure of our reason come tumbling 


down? 

If the instrument of the restlessness of heart is not produc- 
ing a resounding symphony 

Why the. breath, being afraid of agitation, is changing 
into sound ? 

If faith does not keep order in the high and low tones of the 
instrument, 

Why the complaint has changed into the song of fil-luck ? 

IE that, who is free from want, is indifferent to faults and 


vircues, 


Why does the bewilderment of the mirror have a tale. 
bearer lip ? 

The skirt of glory cannot be held aloft except by sel 
renunciation, 


© thou handful of dust, why then so much of flight ? 

The beloved showing mizror is in your bosom, Bedil, thea 

Wey this humility, that you have, should not change into 
pride ?] 

2 


sak pe eae JE gee poet eT aS ge dle ot pty 


Dak GT cape ake jl ge Sky wey 


oF ye E 


sak pe de oe AU Le ett Sold sty eg bets at 9 


ade 


sok RAY tet We doe GT at ol 


2st Fi Gp Ope Old PLS ele SS pl ose paty Ht Mee 
he al 


2 Rig aS Ah Sy Gp oy Kae del | 
pS Gp Uwe sks aT te cal Ap ul at aS bj9 


pip gh yp eT git 49 jT oe ryt GAT IB aja tre ybOLL 
fl ail GF hls aly ale WS sae GAR Gall ptt oe 


sat 3) dsheg Sat ST gd ot ye Ue I os Gee jl 


[If your eye tums cheerfully towards me even from its 
corners, 
; My thorns shall-assume a haughty air before the garden, 
and my defects shall laugh at the virtues. 
How long on those cheeks, contrary to the will of my 
glances, 
Shall the Riower-like eyes glow, out of the curls of your tresses? 
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In the realm of the lovers, without a ray from your face, 

Way should the sua shine, and why should the morning 
dawn ? ‘i 

If I weep like the cloud, my heact trickles down my eyes, 
and F 

When your ruby lps smile like lightning, my soul sprouts 
from them. 

Everyone is sincere to the annihilated ones. *_ 

Like the candle, one should laugh when’ the head is gone, 

O God ! What subtleties are there in the world of comeliness ? 
(The fair ones), : 

Stretch themselves equal to the height of a hundred peaks 
and then the hair of their waist appears smilingly. 

In the stream of the blade of your sword there is sweetness 
of water, 

Because on account of excessive sweetness the wound caused 
by it laughs at the sugar, : 

By whatever cash we have it is easy to enjoy ourselves. 

How much does the morning Iaugh with but a'couple of 
breaths? 

Every dewdrop in this garden isa flower in the making 

Be courteous to weeping so that it might influence-(the be- 
loved}. 

Give up greed, Bedil, for in this garden, 

Even when the flower leughs mockingly, it does so on account 
ofhaving a golden side 


Os dal cali jl and te ple 
VT L)s Ue ys aS se lay ol mae 
deel diy ayo op ja ey aay 
he Af vals al clays Gaff aay 
et RE, Sy5 jl Ip alee ars 
oT an8 dak Olu jl rk 
bes rget et dis yk ol 
OS Som cpr dy ej So BT ags ya 
el eee Ue pe BL Glyt 
OAT gyre WL ge Jk enSS jl 
wer Ue te LG dee 5 


1 
4 


2 ely de oy & OBS) 
Bo ee ply ok 
Gus pie ab clce 
lee Sal Gee Gye 


oT st at aT 
2S sls pelzal Ge Shorly 
oly 3S ys pu et Ae oT 
Ble SE Age ee Fh) Re Gl ee 
OU al WE iT exfltg yi 
ony Ose SN Gree dts Seedy at pte 
OLS ye 28 ly ah jt ae pe 
{I have lost all hopes of love from the people, and 
Like the pearl I have found a corner in the heart of the 
ocean. 
As the base also aims at having a structure of dignity 
‘After this walls made of shadow would appear. 
By splendour the base cannot make a display of greatness. 
The dust when it rises up cannot become a sky. 
Your desires vainly think of the impossible, 
Have a journey through yourself. Why do you make a 
search for the Phoenix ? 
Helplessness is the direct route to the destination of peace. 
When the wings break prospects of having a nest become 
bright. 
Except bewilderment, ask for nothing from the madness of 
such unlucky persons as we are, 
‘The rings of the chain of tresses produce no sound, 
In patience the lover distinguishes himself from the sensual 
people. 
The mirror and the dewdrop have bees tested in bewilder- 
ment. 
O God, how much.of pain and sadness the departed ones had? 
Even now the frre relates the tale of the caravan. 
If my parts have rubbed themselves into non-existence 
Tam full of delight, as 
Wherever cotton changes into linen there is a flood of 
moonlight. 
Even the sky could not cure my winglessaess, 
It is impossible to pluck flowers from the cypress by the 
efforts of the gardener. 
In the domain of heart the position of dignity and of 
dishonour is the same. 
‘The threshold of the house of mirrors is seen high up. 
I am sad because my making requests receives no attention. 
However [shed the water of my face it does not run, 
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You are the dawn of this (agreeably) vociferous assembly, 
don’t neglect a peep into yourself, 
P If you become manifest even for a w 
unique world. 
The beloved’s eye, O Bedil, does not get tired of shedding 
blood. 
The cup of wine is never intoxicated by drinking ceasclessly.] 


, you will display a 


The poet who wrote such excellent verse, of supreme literary 
value, having the greatest number of greatest ideas, could not fail to 
have followers after his death. In India, as well as in Central 
Asia, there have been many poets who took pride in imitating Bedil. 
About the poets of the latter? region, I had occasion to speak in the 
third chapter, and E should, therefore, confine myself here to the 
Indian’ poets alone. Leaving aside the second-rate? poets I shalt 
talk about the two topmost ones, ie. Ghalib and Iqbal, whose fame 
has crossed the frontiers of this subcontinent, and whose talent is 
recognised by al and sundry. 

Asadullah Khin Ghalib (1212-1285 am) was the renowned 
poet of Persian and Urdu, and his fame is growing daily, particularly 
because of his Urdu Diwan. His earliest biographer and pupil, Altaf 
Husain Halt, says} that in his childhood Ghalib followed Bedil, The 
two Masnavis, @lisl bx and c3,0+ 344 which were in Ghilib’s posses- 
sion,* bear the date 1231 a.n. This shows that Ghi was nineteen 
years old when these Magnavis were with him, Ghalib himself has also 
admitted> that he studied and imitated Bedil (and others of his type) 
till he was twentyfive years old. He adds that when the literary pra- 
ductions of that period were collected, a large DiwAa was the result, 
But a3 at that time Ghalib did not have sufficient skill in writing 
poetry, and also as he followed Bedil mostly in finding® original 
conceits, which again at that age could not be easily reached by him, 
he was embarrassed. His verses became extremely abstruse, and he 
had to say: 

BF Ole Bal gS ate) Ge fy job 
[Writing of lyrics in the style of Bedil, 
Is extremely difficult, O Asadullah KhanJ 
This phase of Ghalib’s earlier attempts at versification makes a sad 


1. Page 152 supra, 
2. For example, §abbai and ‘Alvi, mentored ‘by Altaf Husain HGli ia 
lib, p. 182. 


4, Page 172, supra, 
5, Nuriha-e-Hamidiza (of Ghatio's Diwan), p. 14. 
6. Ibid. 
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"y, mainly because the lovers of Ghalib ascribe his earlier abstruse- 
ntirely to Bedil,-and consequently a bias exists against our poet, 
Tshall therefore make a brief statement of the positive gains 
G5Blib resulting from the inteasive study of Bedil: 


1. Ghalib says: 


2S of EY Cb a oie be bl 
tT cay day ‘ileal hy Ky yee 
{Asad, wherever in the verse a new garden has been grows 
(it is because) 
T like Bedil’s style which produces (colourful) spring. ] 
: is a very important couplet pointing definitely te the influence 
Bedil on the creative imagination of Ghalib. De. ‘Abdur Rahman 
jnaur} sayst that at every page of Ghalib’s Diwan there are 
arses which an artist can express in colour. This was actually 
done by ‘Abdur Rahavin Ghughtai, who brought out a very 
poplular pictorial edition? af Ghalib’s Now, if. the 
above-mentioned verse of Ghulib is to be believed, which we must, 
this was the influence of Bedil, In addition to what I have said in 
tals chapter about Bedil’s sease of Beauty, a perusal of the MagnavTs 
ie! kynw and cia y5b, which we know were stadied by Ghalib, 
establishes the fact beyond doubt that Bedil's imagination is ablaze 
when he is describing beatiful things, His 4yl~ (description of 
spring) in plicl knw expressed in a running glowing metre is 2 
ing of everlasting beauty. And in C5 93! sb, which is a description 
of the scenery, during the rainy season, of a hill called Baird, Bedil 
has said in all sudtleness 
Gecobyls fy Gea gad sip) gf Keep Oy 
{Don’t strike your hands against its stones, 
For a drunk Beauty is asleep there with a flask under’ the 
arm] : 
Wheo Bedil has such a charming expression of the ‘Beautiful,’ the 
aesthetic taste of Ghilib must have been deeply influenced by it. 

2. But heauty does not exist ia thought alone ; it appears in 
expression also. Similes, metaphors, combinations of words, diction 
are all influenced by it. Exzinples of Bedil's graceful expression have 
been cited above. Now if we go through Dr. Bijnaurt’s? inspired 
comments about Ghalib’s peculiarities of style, we find that Bedil’s 
characteristics are also the same, Dr. Bijnaurl has cited Ghalib’s new 


T. ‘Abdur Re! ati, Nukase-Hantdia, p. 58, Breta 

2, bee Mureggate-GRalj}, the pictorial edition of Dick 
cut by ‘Abdur Rahatda Ch 

3, SAbdur Rahaain 


170, Preface. 


art, Muskha-c-f 
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combinations? of words, e.g. 93)! pet «Rly gpd = EF An ee Sy 
le ST atl ye ye qe etc, ete, and if they are compared 
* With Bedil’s combinations,? we observe striking similarities. Such like 
combinations abound also in plc! bins and Cis jyb of Red 
We tread still surer grounds when we read Hit saying} that in 
Gbalib’s Persian prose, elements of Bedil’s style have been incorporated, 
8. Again Bedil said4: 
senk GF der fl ele Gels 
[Poesy is synonymous with findiag out original conceits 
And Ghalib has said :5] 
ond dlr ASFA AT tee eyelt ly 
[Brother ! Poesy means creating original conceits and not 
only bringing together mutually rhyming verses.] 

Who can say this sentiment of Ghalib was not strengthened as a 
result of imitating Bedil? 

4. Finally, Algae Husain Hail says that, although to escape the 
charge Of abstrusencss Ghalib found refuge in Nazicf and other poi 
of his type, yet for a long time GhBiib was inspired by the s 
of Bedil. We know about Bedil’s mystical speculations and his notions 
about the origin and destiny of Man. When Dr, ‘Abdur Rabmin 
Bijnaur! discusses this phase of Qkalib’s thought, he poses the ques 
tion?: Who knows from where Ghalib imbibed this spirit? Had the 
learned Doctor made researches about the suggestive remark of Halt, 
quoted above, he would have certainly agreed with that it was 
indeed Bedil who inspired Ghalib in this respect, Fuller implications, 
of this statement would be more claarly brought home to us, if the 
following parallel verses of Bedil and Ghalib are studied : 


oS 


Bedil: s 
emet Uil yp all ek ake 

Gund bel Syd eulist ale 
ire Gs he lyst 

cmd” GSP ah iy al ART 
Wyle gui cel Jal GF ogaey 

ed LS ge ST uh aca a 

[Everything is invisible here and nothing visible, 

All is hidden, nothing is apparent, 


1. ‘Abdur RabasSa Bijaausl, Necker Har 
2. Page 190 supra, 

3 Mali, Yadgir. 1b, p. 310, 

4, Sarkhuch, Kelimdtusk Shu'erd, p. 34, 
5. HAM, YadgareGiatib, p. 124, 

6 Ibid, p, 310. 

7. ‘Abdur Rahuia Bijoaurt, Nurkha-e-Lamtdiya, p. 108, 


a, Preface, p. 43, 
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It is impasible to see Absolute Beauty. 

‘That who drew the curtain is not here. 

Because of your Existence all non-existence has hopes. 
For it issaid, “There is Allah when there is notaing.”"] 


Ghalib : 
Syed pt ue Gere St oe Fe 
welt ut Ele ae be ce elt ot 
[It is hidden what we consider to be apparcat. 
Those who have awoke in sleep are still asleep. 
Gys 4a 8 Uys Bg Tas Sag a 
Spa LSS oye Oye oe aT ae bad 
When everything was non-existent, God existed, and hac 
there been nothing, God would have been there, 
‘This existence has been my undoing, What wouldT have 
been (God) ; if 1 had not been.) 
No impartial and unbiased scholar can overlook the importance of 
these positive gains in the development of Ghalib’s genius, Although, 
in order to secure facility of expression, Ghalib turned to poets 
Like ‘Unt and Nazicl, yet bis earlier contact with Bedil, extending 
over a long period of tent years, gave a definite pattern to 
thoughts and expression which later enabled him to reach the dizzy 
heights of glory. 

As regards Oe, Mubarmed Iqbal (1873-1938 4.p.), the well- 
known poet whose Philosophy of Self has earned him an undying 
fame, one can assert indisputably that right from early age to the 
tnd of his life, be held Bedil in high esteem and derived much bene 
fit from the diction and philosophy of that poet. He has twice 
quoted Bedil in his works, once? in Banga-t-Dard, published in 1924 
‘Ap., and inserted the following couplet of Bedil : 

cal et SAT Sal dur yp & 
Gls ose yolale © die ee 
and again®. in Zarbee-Keltm, published in 1936 A.D. inserting Bedil’s 
following couplet : 
cemutl a OLE gang atl? at pide 
Spree ee AS jl cant Oa ot SD 
[Elad your heart been expansive this garden would not have 
had any vestige. : 
‘As the flask had little capacity, the colour of the wine rev 
mained outside.) 


1. Musthave-Hantdiya,p- Wt. Guilt blself adeits bore that be imitated Bedil 
for ten years, begianing when be was 15 and leaving when tweaty five. 
2 Aqbal, Bing-eDaré, p. 278, 
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On both the occasions he talks very respectfully about our poet and in 
Bang-e-Dara he calls him Ju€ A2,, In his Lectures and Malfiizat too 
Bedil has been mentioned. In the former! Bedil has been called “Our 
Great Poet Thinker,” and in the latter? Iqb&l appreciated Bedil’s 
dynamic mysticism in preference to the Philosophy of Asadullah Khan 
Ghalib, which, Iqbal says, is inclined to be static, From what we 
have said so far it is manifest that both Iqbal and Bedil share each 
other’s hatred for dry as dust intellectualism, belief in the vast 
potentialities of Man, and love for activism, “These facts will become 
allthe more clear ifa comparative study of the following verses of 
both the great poets is made : 
Bedi : 
Gay die ot GY ap 
dep ales ols wt Shy 
[It is not essential to be always with reason, 
One should also be mad for a couple of days. 
de tay pitas ae 
eae eu cua als 
(Sorry we did ‘not tear open the veil of the heart. 
A grain had sealed the granary.] 
ay pet O84 V9 tej SQ OW Gl 
Wy ted ols O93 gah 9 ee 
[O, my cries, cross the heavens and conquer the Placeless, 
How long will you keep your sword hiddea under the shield ?J 
wal phl dag aa asl... Shap 
oh Ou Sas “Say 
[Being in tune with the instrument of the accidents brings 
peace, 
If the times create tumult be a storm.J 
Iqbal: 
Be Col 2) gh S Js a ket 
So See ot LT el Gh Ute OS 
[It is preferable thar reason should be with the heart as 
guardian, 
* But sometimes it should leave it alone.] 
Ce Co co oe 
db Sheath a obs 2 
{You would have got a priceless treasure of Beauty, 
Had you, O Farhad, dug the mildernes of heart.] 
Grve 031) dunt ot Oxe eda yo 
Shy ca Gl gt aS Oly 


1, Iqbal, Reconseruction of Religions Thought in Islam, p. 11, 
2 Iqbal, Afalfucat. Anwar, ‘Abdullah, The Pose of the Hast, p. 314, 
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[In the waste-land of my madness the angel Gabriel is be: = 
worthless prey. 
O, high-minded courage, catch God in your poose.] 
2 ONL 99 ay JS de Sot be oA 
tage Ole A cape ST aoe oh) DE 
[Pass through the hills and the deserts like the swift tor: 
but 
If there is a garden in your way, be a sweet singing stream, 
A strange identity of temperament, thought, and outlook mas 
Stself apparent from these verses of -both the poets, “A det 
comparative sindy of the life and works of each one of them is bou== 
to be more fruitful, but I must be content here with saying that 
of them tried to reform. an‘ 
were born, by their soul: 
It was because of this that 
praise for his forerunner in thought. 
Still there is another phase of Igb&l’s indebtedness to Bedil, :: 
which 8. A, Vahid, a jearned writer on Iqbal’s Art and Thoug' 
caws our attention. He says!: 

How beautifully Iqbtl has sung of his philosophy of ego § 
his graceful and melodious verse. It needed a superb Artist 
achieve this, but it must be remarked that Iqbai’s task 
rendered easier by poets like Hafiz, Bedil, and Ghalib. So fare 
know, Hafiz was the first great poet to discuss philosophy 
sociology, as he knew them, as well as policies in his lyr 
This trend continued in Persian till we find in ‘Uri and Bec. 
abstruse philosophical subjects discussed with the grace aad the 

f which only a Persian Ghazal is capable. ' 


charm o} 
‘This similarity of diction ia Bedil and LqbMl was first of all detected 


by the poet Akbar Husain Akbar (4.192! A.p.) of Allahabad whe, 
while praising Iqb&l, wrote? to a friend : : 

What a fine expression. Even Bedil would be enamoured of it, 
Iqbal himself? wrote to a poet named Ghuldm* Husain $bak: 
Siddiq! of Gujéinwala, Panjab, to study Bedi in order to improve his 
This shows how much the charm of Iqbil’s expression is 


diction, 


1. Wahid, S.A « fpal, His Art ond Thought, p. 194. 

2, Makhzar, Lahore, for October 194s, p. 2h, 
Mirza Sultan Alimad. 

$. Mathzan, Lahore, for October, 1949, p. 215 
Decessber 1952, p. 10. 

4. Ghilim Hoin 
mostly about historic topics, His works are 
Darain (a coliection of doxological poems}, Ril: 


Tt was in a letter to 


Mita, Rawalpindi, fer 


ir Giddiqh follows Iqbal ia bis poems and wri 
Ulfat {a novel), 5. 


= 
ishg (Ghazals), Gulzir-«-Khayil, 
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due to the graceful wording of Bedii. We have siudied Bedil's 69; 
bination! words ; we should now study Iqb3l's? for the sake of 
comparison ¢ 


aT fans “48s ole GLI 1 Stayton un fd GT gad pS 
aks HE gyn BE ULES Olpe "pad Gad ST! 


A passing reference to the indebtedness of Urdu language to 
Bedil would not be out of place. As far as I taow, Bedil wrote ouly 
three verses in this language, but his pupils3 Anand Ratna Mukhtis, 
Sirajuddia Khan Arzt, and Nawab Am Eh2n Anjam have feit 
wany verses in Urdu. As after Bedil’s death in 1033 a.x., poets of 
Shah Jabanabad turned in large numbers to Urdu, the celebrations of 
the death anniversaries of Bedil attracted Urdus poets also who got 
inspiration from Bedil’s verse. Moreover, we have just talked about 
ib and Iqbal, who wrote in Urdu also, and everybody kaows 
they have enriched this language vastly by the sweemess of their 
expression and the loftiness of their thoughts, Thus it is clear that 
indirectly Urdu language owes much to Bedil, ‘This fact can be 
explained further by enumerating second-rate Urdu Poets who 
followed Bedil, but this will unduly lengthen the discussion, and 
I should, therefore, finish it here and move to the next chapter. 


Bohar-e-Khayal (both collections of national end histosical poems), and 13, 
Qalandar (nisinly versifed addvesses to Iqbil ard the letters from the Poet of the 
East). In this connection, read ac article by Shékic Siddigi, captioned Yad-e, 
‘Qalandar, contributed to Masaut for December 1352, 


Husai 
rei Mchamaad Rafi ‘Sauda (d. 


1195 A.) writes a satire in Urdu about the poet, Nudeat Kaghmie, who toot part 
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thet it has about 6,000 couplets, It has a brief preface in prose and 
cight! chapters, ‘The names of the chapters are given inthe following . 
eight lines, 
Sept Ole pe oe 
= ARH te ee 
les gal bs eK oy 
Ole bp 9 KF lash pas OW ga 9 pt dS dol 
The preface begins with the praise of the Creator Who honoured 


Man by saying : 
Soak oy Lee” aly 

And surely We have dignified the children of Adam.} 

‘Then Bedil names the poctss Zubtrl, Hilali, Zulali, Satik, Talib; 
Samir, Shaidd, Salim, and §aib, wlio (with the exception of the last 
two) could not be expected to comprehend properly and appreciate 
this Masnavl. In the, first chapter Bedil telis how Pure Being 
gradually descended and entered the realm of manifestation, In thé 
Second chapter he informs how the wine of Divine Love, nay the 
Light of Heavens, was turn by turn distributed among’ the different 
prophets, ic, Adam, Idris, Nob, Yonus, Ibrahim, Ya‘gub, Yasuf, 
SulaimZn, AyySb, Masa, ‘Isa, and Muhammad (Peace be upon 
them), and then among Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Ugmin, and ‘Ali—the four 
Orthadox Caliphs of Islam. This fact reminds us of Ibnul ‘Arabi, 
who named the chapters of his Fususgul Hikam after different prophets 
and discussed in cach chapter an appropriate aspect of Mysticism, 
The third chapter deals with Manifestation, the fourth with the 
universal passion of love for God, and the fifth tells that perfection 
is attained by approaching the Almighty in a spirit of hamility, 
In the sixth the tavern of the intoxicated lovers of God has been 
described, and in the seventh the unique position of Man in the 
universe has been emphasised. The eighth chapter marks the end, 
Here and there in the Magnavi anccdotes have been introduced to 
illustrate some point. The metre of the poem is Wylky te jp 
the famous running metre of the Shiknama of Firdausi. 


. Mubl-e-A’tam, Panjab University Library Ms, No. 1526, f. 47 b, See 


wt gil alle 3 lal te sb a elo ay Gl 
yest yp jl cnt Ts Cis ety cis 
ty Pe Be 
ned above, itis: tpt ign pu ygct 
pad og, Asd similarly the sixth is: SLs Sle f] St (po) } see 6.470. 

4. The Holy Qur'Sa, xvii, 70. 

5. Page 46, supra. 

6. Shushtery, A.M.A., 0: 
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CHAFTER V 
Masnavis 


Repagt, the father of Persian poetry, was also the first poet to write 
a Magnavi! in Persian, He related in verse the famous story o° 
Kelzla and Damna and thus Masnavi, as a class in itself, came inte 
ing. The Masnavi was, therefore, originally a narrative, but gradu- 
aily its scope was widened, and romantic, epic, philosophical, ethical, 
didactic, and mystical Magnavis were written in course of time by 
rent poets. When Bedil was born, all the great Masnavis : the 
Eedigatul Hagigat of Sandi, the Mesnavi of Jalalud Din RGmi, the 
StaknGma of Firdausi, the Panj Ganj of Nigiri of Ganja, the Bost@x 
of Sa‘di, and the Haft Aurang of Jami, had beea written and were 
universally popular in Muslim countries. Bedil, therefore, was able 
to study Magnavi in its fully developed form, The language of the 
Masnavis, too, had improved to such an extent that topics of all 
sorts, whether nature poetry, battle scenes, emotions, customs, 
character-sketches, philosophical subjects, or other problems of life, 
could be handled without facing any difficulty in expression. Suitable 
words, appropriate phrases, apt similes and metaphors, and care- 
fully coined terminology could be found in abundance ; and an 
intelligent, well-read, and original writer like Bedil could express 
Eimself with a charm and elegance which could not fall to the lot 
cf the Masnavi-writers of earlier ages, Having enumerated, in brief, 
advantages which Bedil had over his predecessors, we should 
dy his Masnavis in the chronological order. 
1. MUHIT-E£-A‘ZAM 

Bedil was twenty four years old when he wrote this Masnavi in 
1078 aH. (1667 a.p.). Its name @lic! b,x is the chrogogrim,? Khushgt 
sayst that it has 2,000 couplets, but some manuscrip: copies of this 
Magnavi, which are found in different countries of the world, show4 


1, Ina Magnavi both the hemistiches of every. couplet rhyme with each 
ther and the rhyme changes with every next couplet. The cinimum number 
£ couplets in a Megnavi is two, but there is no limit to their maximum number. 
‘larly, Magnavis are not written ina particular metre. Any metre cas suit them. 

2, Page 53 supra. 
3 Kbushgil, Ma‘iri/, 
4. Page 171 supra. 


May 1942, p. 375. 
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There are four aspects of the poem, and hints about them have 
been made. by Bedil himself. In the preface! Bedil says that the 
poem isa Hl jy, ‘ais (A Tavern for the Revelation of Truths), 
ive. its philosophical aspect has been referred’to, Inthe same preface 
it has been called cds G2,s? also, which means the Paradise of 
Gnosis, and thereby the mystical import of the poem has been 
emphasised. In his Rug‘dt, Bedil writes} that it isa Sagindma, i.e, a 
Bacchanalian Song. Again, in the Chah@r ‘Unsur this Magnavi has 
been named# a 4jy44, ie, a vernal ode.. I would like to speak 
briefly about all the four aspects of the Magnavi, but, before doing 
so, I should reiterate that it was the first Masnavi of Bedil, written 
at the youthful age of twenty four, when the memories of his spiritual 
preceptors, who were accustomed? to talk about the mystical phito- 
sophy in their meetings, were still fresh in his mind, 

While speaking of God Bedil begins with Pure Being, devoid of 
qualities and relations, when there were no accidents, no contradic- 
tions and no talk of the Necessery and the contingent. All this 
uproar was then hushed up in Huwiyya (He-ness) “which® sigaifies 
the inward Unity in which the aabeiaetes of the Essence disappear.’ 
Bedil says figuratively : 


at ly Me Gl i jl a 
jis Dt ew ckl 
can ge dog Ge prt 
ps Gday Je By ye 

[Transcendence was lamp of Its chamber, 

Sanctity was a blossom of Its garden, 

Quietness breathed a melodious song in Its assembly, and 

Bewilderment strewed flowers in Its orchard. 

Neither the cup had opened its eye oa the bearec’s hand, 

Nor the melody was aware of the minstrel’s tune. 

There was neither sorrow, nor joy, and neither autuma nor 

spring. 

Similarly there was neither exhilaration produced by wine 

nor the pain of drunkzn headache. 


1, Kulltyate-Safdaet, Mude-e. 
2. Page 18t supra, footnote N 
3. Rug'ae-Bedil, Luctao’ 
4, KulliyBtee-Safdart, Ohahir ‘Uncur, p. 86. 
5, Pages 2-41, supea, 

6, Nicholson, Studies in Islamni 


A'zom, Peefare, p. 2. 


Myrticism, p. 96. 
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In the unscen tavern of Divinity, 
The cup-bearer, the wine, and the bacchanal were all drunk 
together, 
The fiute, the melady, and the heart-ravishing minstrel, 
Were all hidden behind the curtain of the instrument of 
Unity.] 
The last hemisticch of the verses quoted above shows that Pure Being 
marked its first approach to manifestation in Abadlyya (cy4-!), ive, 
Abstract Oneness. After this Being descended to WAbidiyya ()4+1)), 
i.e. Unity in Plurality, and thea the attributes, the contingent, the 
intelligences, the spirits, the heavens, the elements, and the three 
kingdoms appeared. “his, in brief, is Bedil’s scheme of Ontological 
Devolution. Bedil’s purpose in describing this scheme was largely to 
emphasise Man’s position in the Cosmos. Bedil says that Man is the 
spirit and life of the whole Universe—a Microcosmos in form but 
Macrocosmos in meaning : 
le 3 ce) Oye Wy hee tee 
[An ocean in meaning but a drop in form, 
Through ‘a puff of breath, a world in the eage,] 
And he therefore tells Man: 
HAA 219 654 al 97 354) 
» there is tunule in this world and 
The world becomes quiet when you are silent.] 
The philosophical aspect of the Magaavi ends bere, and when, after 
this discussion of the Ontological Descent of the Absolute, Bedii 
speaks about the ascent or retuen to It, the mystical aspect begins, 
As in the case of devolution, here also Bedi! makes oaly brief 
references to the final destiny of Man when he is absorbed in the Pure 
Essence. He says: : 
Ags pal y ans US G8} isd py AT ee a GY 
SY Lela leat oe SU KL Sh pat j 
[The people who get acquainted with that secret wine, 
Cease to be ghouls, and bévome Perfect Men. 
From Men they rise to the level of angels and thence get 
access to Pure Essence, 
‘This is the effect of the subline secrct } 
In the first hemistich of these verses, Bedil speaks of the intoxication 
oflove, In fact the whole of the poem revolves round this single idea, 
and it would be very useful if] could describe, in detail, Bedil’s views 
about love, but, at present, I must be content with a few remarks 
only. According to Bedi!, Love is a universal passion. 
eel OG al Gut oe eal ol gail Sha oe ye 
[Every head is exhilarated by this wine, and 
This lightning has struck every stack.] 
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It sublimates end elevates ¢ 
Sf eet Gs oh lt pal Re 
op S Oey 3 ole 8 2 
[It is e wine which transforms stone into Man, aad 
Through it a lifeless body becomes an embodiment of spixit, 
Ifa demon only smelis this wine, 
It will excel the angels in authority.} 
“Moreover, it enlivens, gives strength and has vast potentialities. 
get alt Ue y gore ye F Sot ah He et 
GT gy anil Tae al “sj! of od 2! 
gad Iyew Old yor de oye ys td Fle aj 
[If the lips of the mosquito are made moist by this wine, 
It-wili be a match to the monstrous Simurgh and the 
Phoenix. 
If the atom is saturated with it, 
Ye will show a mirror to the Sun 
Through it the tiny cup of the drop charges into ocean and 
‘The heart of the ant becomes an extensive Sahara.) 
Above all it is because of love that man js delivered from the 
contaminations of the phenomena : 
ds ed oS ols dap) Bask jloty le BY) 
[ts purity will extricate you from the phenomene and even 
From its dregs a heart can be made.j 
In the course of this dissertation, Bedil speaks about the Sufis’ spiritual 
organ, i.e.‘ (da), whose mature, he says, is intellectual rather 
than emotional 
ond TE bre 99 oh 
{The heart is that flash of the lightning of perception, 
Which is hidden in the page of your dust.] 
Bedil refers to the opposite qualities which beart comes to have when 
itis Carkencd by sin or illuminated by faith and knowledge. Our 
mystio asserts, in addition, that not pride of virtue and asceticism, but 
a humble acknowledgement of one’s drawbacks makes one esteemed 
in the eyes of God : 
cad Bp yk ye ge eed ole TE dus 
oye dy vet ya tt by eT eK tej 
[Nore will buy your perfections. 
‘The only commodity wanted here is imperfection, 
Whatever is offered out of the goods of failings, 
Will fetch price at this altar.] 
Having described these things Bedil sums up the characteristics of 
gnostics, He says they ‘observe reticense, but haye # warm aad 


sa ee Styl Gy At olds 
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restless soul; they are ever cantemplating, ever prepaced to bow 
before Gad, but always above formal prayers ; and they are dignified, 
humble in spirit, modest, generous, unceremovial, freedow-loving, 
iitoxicated with the love of the Absolute, sharp-witted, and hateful 
of worldly desires, Bedi! has also mentioned the names? of Bayazid of 
Bisyim (261/875), Junaid of Begadad (297-9/999-11), Mansir 
al-Hallaj (309/922), and Jalaiud Din Ritmt (672/1273), the Prominent 
Sufis of Islam, whom he wishes to follow. 

After a passing review of the mystica! aspect of the Magnavi, we 
should talk about it as a bacchanali 
1616-7 a.p,) celebrated Saginama 
it was because of this popularity that, as soon as Bedil's creative 
talents were developed, he wrote a sim song, incorporating the 
good points of ZuhGri, and adding what hought to be essential. 
We learn from Bedil himself that he had Zahdr} in mind when 
he wrote this poem. Bedil says, at the outset, afser the usual doxolo- 
gies, in the prose-preface to the poem : 

Gye8 geal ull Gua cut Gt 

[It is the tavern for the revelation of truths and not the 

Sagqinama of Zuhart's verse, 

The fundamental difference ‘between these two poems has been 
very aptly stated by Khushgt, the biographer of Bedi, Khushgit 
says? that ZuhOri's Saqindma is a poetical composition, but that of 
Bedil has been writtea in a mystical strain. This difference becomes 
all the moze clear when bolh the poems are studied side by sid 
For example, both the posts have addressed the Gup-bearer in theis 
poems, Zuhirl’s general drift of thought can be gathered from this 


a yypb Se ot 


LF nest Geb 
ne ul ots ol ly 
et GE pl oy cl 


[Come, O Saqi, all blossoms as thou art, 
Gomme, come, thou art 2 rose, and I ama nightingale in the 
midst of autumn. 
Come, O Thou, the strutting drunk Peacock, and 
Place thy feet on my head, as I am staggering, 
Come, O Thou called fairy,. and entitled Stigi, and 
Sprinkle on me drops out of the cup of wine.] 
But Bedil’s Saqi has quite a different appearance and absolutely a 
different character. The following verses may be studied : 


-A'zant, pp. 16, 90, 92, 
2 Khusagi, ian Matarif, May 1942, p, 375, 
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vad obhs UI ol vd ole a8 ol Go 
> yyb tae a 2 yay j34 sl gay 
gle lle 03 pail a” Sy wee ol Ge 


ot jh GayS kes obj 4h Gl gh 
oS dee pt phe ae ce sel Ob ol ly 
[O Saqi, thou light of the mirror of (Divine) grace, com: 
hither, 
Come hither, O S&qi, thou exhilaration of the tavern ci 
grace, 
O Sai, thou agitation of heart’s Mansir, come hither, 
Come hither, O thou the glowing snuff of the flame of 
heart’s mount Sina. 
Come SAqi, O thou the Christ of the time, 
Because I am troubled on account of being in the grip of 
drunken headache, 
Come hither, O Saqi, thou Bayazid of the age, 
O thou, the ocean of the pearls of hidden secrets. 
O, thou the Piato of the Secrets of the vat of wine, com: 
hither, 
As I feel bewildered in the vessel of ignorance.] 
It may be seen that ZubUr?’s is an ordinary fair-faced coquettish sq 
but the sAqi of Bedil is the finest production of the best mystica: 
speculations. I need not dilate on this difference any more, bu: 
I would like to say a few words about a few more points where Bed?! 
tried to rival Zuhtiri. To assure the cup-bearer of their burning 
desire for a cup of wine, both the poets have sworn in an eloquen: 
language, using rich imagery, novel similes and metaphors, and a 
wealth of sweet and elegant phrases. Zuhri had written! 95 couplet: 
of Oath, and one could say that the subject had bsen exhausted by 
Bim, but, only halfa century after his death, Bedi! wrote? 123 couplets 
of the kind, which are of supreme literary value, Similarly, Zuri 
wrote 15 couplets, in one breath, about heart (Js), and Bedil has 
written 13, Finally, ZuhGri was very fond of employing? the figure 
antithesis (slai cate), ‘and very chatming instances of this are found 
in his Saginama. also. Bedil, too, used this figure in Mukit-e-A‘zam 
with equal success. For example, these verses from the Oath : 


Ge ete Sl tube Ulett. tye wl & 
Ge yd Sie ett GS ay WS ontee 


{I sweat) by the rouge of the face of longing ; * 
By the redness of the tear of the eve of separation, 


nama, (Matba‘-e-Mustafai Press), pp. 23-27, 

2. Muktt‘e-Azam, Panjab University Library Ms. No. 1524; fs, 82-86, 
To the Kulltyae-eSafdart only 77 couplets have been given. 

3, ‘Abdun Nabi Maighana (Haw:kt) ed. Muhammad Shafi, p. 63, 
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By the consciousness possessed by the head of unconscious+ 
ness, and 
> By the talk made by the lips of silence.] 
Tn view of the categorical difference between the two Ségindmas, itis 
not difficult to imagine how Bedil would ibe the wine, the cup, 
the goblet, the vat, the tavern, the taver: ters, and the different 
musical instruments placed in the tav: ‘a. They have all been 
assigned a symbolical significance. ‘This peculiarity Bed‘l had consise 
tently in view even while talking of his Metaphysics in the Magnavi, 
He begins with Pure Being, and notice how the bacchanalian termi. 
nology has been employed ; 
SUS AA Us Se 


ep? AT pal igs 


elie gt as gba | Gasl hail ie 
pes be eed Googe pS che ais ch da as 
[How’ pleasant ‘the times when in the Banquet House of 
Eternity, 


‘There was a wine without its effects, 
Transcending the thought of the temporal, and 
Free from the dregs of the cust of Attributes, 
Ic was neither indebted to appetite nor in need of throat, 
and 
Was beyond the reach of the goblet and the cup,] 
Ibis, of course, a very appropriate beginning and indicative of the 
caruestness of Bedil'y soul. indeed, tite passionate way in which 
Bedil has sung ofthe wine and the flow g running verses of the 
Saginama, like the surging torrents coming downhill, make the poe 
an inspiring reading. 

Now about the poem as a yernal song. There is no dearth of 
Poetry, about the splendour and joy of the spring, in, Persian literae 
ture, and aimost évery poet has sung about the rose-garden, the 
nightingale, and the meandring sweet streams. Bedi therefore, in- 
herited aesthetic taste from his forerunners. This, however, . goes to 
his credit that, because of his vivid imagination and powerful descrip- 
tion, he produced exceedingly Leautiful poetry, whenever he talked 
about things of beauty. In ti’s porm he has described, at length, 
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Tt is the air through the fragrance of whose praise 
The speech on the tongue is changed.into the vein of the 
rose-petal. . 
A wave of colour trickles down the air, and 
The footprint is overfull, with wine, like the cup. 
If the eye gets a share from its colour, 
The wet eyelid becomes the virtual rose-petal.] 
Notice the sense of beauty, particularly ia the lest hemistich. Bedil 
hed indeed a novel e7 speaking about his 
siate of mind, duriag the composition of this poem, he says, “At 
the time when the Vernal Ode of Muhi-e-d'zam was taking form, and 
oasis of ita usefulness was developing, freshness, with the hue of 
econeeits of a hundced gardens, gracefully moved in the imagina~ 
h the beauty of a world of eloquence, 
ental eye." Here Bedit talks about 
, and one who reads this 
avi will surely 


tion; and elegance, 
cleasingly appeared befgre the 

s conceits, his imagery, and his eloq: 
description of the spring and goes through the MV 
reap a rich crop of thes: things. 

T have spoken above aboutall the aspects of the Magnavi—~philoso- 
phical, mystical, emotional and aesthetic—and have made references to 
its peculiarities. I: is indeed one of the great Magnavis of Persian 
language, and in fact a masterpiece of our poct. In it the young 
poet sang of wine, love, ard beauty, and of bis aspirations for 
high ideal. His emotions had been sublimated by his apprenticeship 
as a mystic and this feat a novel charm to his poem. Like aa 
ambitious thoughtful youth, the poet tried to cover the whole of 
Reality by his Philosophy. Such an allembracing poem, making an 
impassioned appeal alike to the heart and to the mind, ought to 
have been received warmly by the public, but it is a pity that it 
was not popular in the beginning, and when Bedil seac? it, with 
some of his Ghazals, to ‘Aqil Rezi, he had to pray: 

Ba Ft ple Gly Wye cal 2 pee dale 4 te ll Soy be 
Bal ey wiles! oes GET dbs 
[May these utterances, which are accused’ of having rhyme, 
and these expressions, which are known for their unpopu- 
larity, light the candle of honsut theough the reflection 
of that assembly, witich is the destination of the sun.) 


1, Kulityate-Saft 
spit by Saath gb Otatba 
AHS dhs abE ypet 5 Ce 
elye set Eagle yo Ry 9 


2, Rug'ate-Bedil, Lucknow Editon, p. 13, 
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This prayer was granted and a time arrived when people eagerly 
requested! the poct to give them copies of this Mashavi, and, 1 ana 
sre, because of its sterling virtues, it will always be stadied with 
undiminished interese, 
2. TILISM-E-HAIRAT 
Bedil wrote this Magnavi in 1080 a.m? (1669 4 p.) according to 


the following chronogram.3 
SE Obj die shy gp 
cee 93 ojos Gata 
ined the Army after his marriage in 1079 A.n. (1668 a.p.), 
and we, therefore, come to the conclusion that he was still in the 
service of Prince A‘zam Shah when the Masnavi was written 
I think his sad experience about AMukit-e-A'zam had taught Bedil tha 
the new Masnavi could be a success if it was Aedicated to a scholar 
courtiers of the reputation of ‘Agil Khan Rai. The poet was, there. 
fore, overjoyed when he learnt that the grand noble had agreed, 
He thanked him and wrote :¢ : 
eel ds he pos dhe yd SY ol ali oy aS Sa ae 
[Numberless thanks to God, as my requestin the letter has 
been granted. i 
I was without even a single heart, and now I Possess a thou» 
_ sand] 
But this dedication did not fulfil the expectations entertained by Bedif, 
He, therefore, sent it to Nawab Shukrulleh Khaa the son-in-law of 
‘Agil Khan Razi, and at the end of the introductory letter? he wrote : 


1, Page 121 supra, 

2. Sprenger's apprehensions about his inability to solve the chronogram were 
not baseless. Ho bas givea 1125 aH. (1719 A.b.), as the date of the eompasition of 
this Masnavi, which is palpably incor “Agi in, to whom the book was dedia 
cated, and Shulcullan Khan, to whom it was seat by Bedil, both died in 1108 a.n, 
(1695 4.0,}. It b, therefore, clear that Sprenger’s attempts at + ing the chrono. 
Bram have proved infeuctuous, end hat Ethe and the author of the Baali ur 
fatalogue bave both followed Sprenger, in this respact, in an uaceitical spirit, 
The solution of the chronogram is not at cll dificult, IF wo sabtract 73, 
the nunisrical value of 2S) from 1153, the numerical value of to alle, we get’ 
1080, the Hijet year Gf the Masnavi's composition. For the refecences ia this 
Fore see Sprenger, Oudte Catelogue of Parsian Mss., p. 379; Ethe, India Office 
Library Catalogue of Persian Mas., under No. 18+; Besckiur Catalogue of Persian 
Afts., under No. 382. 

3, Kultyate-Safdari, Tylise-eHairat, p. 9. 

4. Page 60 supra, ~ 
5. Page 56 supra ? “Aqil Khan Razt wrote also Wagitat-e-lemgtt also. 

6. 
ca 


- Rug'dt-e-Bedil, Lucknow Edition, p. 5. 
Ibid, 2.3. 
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Dad gt lp eel ents plas dt ol th ola 
Dot et Wy AGT dy pe LL 
[Feel delighted, O my heart, because your knot is after ah 
“being opened, 
My drop will reach the place 
ocean.) 
The Khan gave headings! to the di 
and prepared a summary of its contents, it was, therefore, # 
Masnavi which established the happiest? relatioas between these tw 
persons, and, although in point of theme, depth of feelings, anc 
spontaniety of expresison, this Magaavi is iaferioc to Multlj-e-A'zam, 
yet for practical purposes it proved more fruitful, because with it 
Bedil’s place as a poet was recogn 
In the Masaavi, as well as in his Rug‘dt, Bodil has referred to the 
circumstances in which the Masnavi was written. He had settled? 
Dehli after his marriage. He found there many poets, havi 
voluminous Diwans, who attended mainly ro niceties of expression, 
fanciful conceits, end conventional poetry, but they lacked thoughts. 
On the other hand, there were poets who bad thoughts, but their 
rse lacked the necessacy decorative elemeat, While seaJing 
lismee-Hairat to Nawab Shukrullah Khan, Bedil remarkeds : 
‘These days the people, who attract our notice by the fresaness 07 
thelr coloucfut expression, show utter disregard far meaning ; and 
the persons, who, on accouat of their regard for . 
boastfully talk of thelr originality of mind, attach no value to the 
elegance of expression, The meanings, therefore, are Hike the 
melody hidden in some wnknowa musical iastrument, and th: 
language consists of unintelligible songs. 
‘When Bedil observed these defects in the compositions of his contem- 
porary pocts, he decided io effect aretotm. He wanted to write 
something which. should be the positive counterpart of what he had 
seen in other posts. He wished that in bis composition the ideas and 
- their expression should balance each otacr in a most beautiful manner. 
He prayed to God fora suitable thems, and one night he was think- 
ing deeply, when all ofasuddea an idea flashed in his mind. I 
began to develop and very soon his mind was full of ideas : 


e it will tucn inte a= 


See Ruglat-e-Bedit, Lucknow Edition, p. 63. 
Page BF supra, 


ge kee 
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Jy “em ubdte ay 57 ayes 
sera gle ale day 
. o many secree meanings gathered 
That they flew off the grips of language. 
There were meanings piled over meanings right from the 
heart to the lip, 
Like the footprints of a caravan.] 
He, therefore, commenced writing this Masaavi, and when he finish: 
ed it he was satisfied with the result. Later, when he was sending it 
to Nawab Shukrullah Khan, he wrote? : 
onseaiently it is ages since the language of Tilism-sHdirat of 
Bedil bas crept into the narrow coruers of the meanings, and its 
meanings have concealed thetuselves under the cover of the 
words, 
He was complaining against the bad taste of the people who could not 
appreciate a poem in which thought and expression hid balanced each 
other beautifully, This shows Bedil’s opinion about this Masnayi, 
TilismsHeirat is an allegorical Masnavi. Tt begins with a 
description of the Essence and Attributes of God, and of the scheme 
Of creation. From 2 study of the contents of this part of the Masnavi 
one concludes that, white writing it, Bedil had in view this verse of the 
Holy Qur‘a (Ivii. 3) : 
Plats Ald) 2Yy Yio 
(He is the First andthe Last and the Ascendant (overall) 
and the Knower of all hidden things,] 
Here Bedil’s prayer : 
PE 5939 G4 ST stay lh geht gay 2 ar oily fe 
[May I change into inexprestible secret, and 
May I feel overpowering excitement ! 
for the deveispment of his own self brings to our mind his following: 
verse in MahiterA‘zam : 
PAI oslee Met sat JL tata oS 
{My frame should get uproarious like a musical insteuwent, 
So much so that the covering of my secret may not be able 
to contain me.] 
Tt means he was still passiag through the formative peciod of his life, 
of which he was fully aware. After this he Praises the Holy Prophet 
ina very original mannec : 
at Gal se el bur Soe de LG iby 
ees ly Ole hd pt eel tal, 


1. Rug'st-e-Bedjl, Luckaow Edition, p, 3, 
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: we tae 


A sell tne Hyp AST at 
[My tongue was able to praise God, 
Because iz got acquainted with the name of the praised one. 


How excellent the name, for which the soul is frenzied with 


peeSt pep che Ose pile 33 
it ds 


love, and 

Everything in the world loves it passionately, 

When 1 opened both the worlds like the pearl-oyster, 

Lo, the pearl of his name was in my hands, 

Through an explanation of this name the heart knows 

The mystery of the meaning of “ALI praise is dus to Allah, 
The simple’ and unadorned language of the verses, the graduc: 
development of the idea, and the sublime aad graceful thought con- 
tained in them are simply wonderful. 
of view, the Prophet has been represented as Logos—the doctrine whi 
tends to identify the essence of Muhammad (4244 < 
active principle of revelation in the Divine Essence," This id: 
seems to have been borrowed! from Muhyud Dia Ibaul ‘Araby (638, 
1240) and ‘Abdul Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jill (b. 1365-6 a.p., de-140é- 
17 4.p.), but probably from the former?, The following verse cf 
Bedil may be studied in this connection : of 

GUL hails yo sy GUT at Barred 
(His externality is the rouge of the confines of the Universe, 
and 

His internality is the majesty of the Absolute.] 

The summary of the Magnavi now follows. Soul, the monarch of 
the exalted Dominion of Holiness, came down to have a walk through 
the sub-lunary world, and resided in a pleasant place, called body, 
which is governed by phlegm, blood, yellow bile, and black bile the 
four humours, The king selected for itself three citadels, onc of them 
being brain, this citadel had ten stations, and at every station 
there was a master, their names being: the five senses (hearing, 
sight, smell, taste, and touch), commonsense, fancy, reflection, 
imagination and memory. The last five are the internal senses, 
After this the soul, i.e, the king, moved towards the citadel of Liver, 
where there were cight teachers—nourishment, growth, generation, 
figuration, attraction, retention, digestion, and expulsion, The 
third citadel was the heart where six persons resided. They were 


1, Nicholsoa, Studies in Islamie Mysticism, pp. 87, 104 foll., 154 foll. 
2. KhushgS, in Ma‘arif, May 1942. irked that Bedif was 
inspired by Ibnal ‘Arabi, Khan Arzi also sei egy of Bedil : 
wi Aen al ol 
[Ho was Tbaul ‘Azab¥ in Persian language.) 
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hope, fear, affection, enmity, pleasure, and sorrow. The king, ie. 
soul, drove away sorrow, fear and enmity from -the heart and in- 
dulged in merry-mating. But soon there was trouble and the king 
fell ill on account of the mutual jealousy of the humours and the 
conspiracy of the unpleasant emotions which had been deiven out of 
the heart. Pleasure and affection asked the soul to approach beauty 
and love in this connection, Beauty and love, however, refused to 
help. Hope then invited reason who, out of compassion, came and 
was useful to a certain extent, but the situation deteriorated with 
the onset of weakness. Then resolution stood in good stead: the 
patient turned the corner and soon recovered. Now beauty formed 
a sincere alliance with the king, and then love too arrived. The 
king experienced bewilderment and restlessness, but was told that he 
could not attain his object without self-renunciation. The king, 
relying upon Trust and accompanied by Love, had a walk through 
the Realm of Belovedness ; and, beginning with the feet, he saw the 
charms of the calfs, the legs, the buttocks, the waist, the belly, 
the navel, the breast, the waists, the neck, the mole, the down, 
the dimple, the tresses, the lips, the mouth, the cheeks, the 
note, the eyes, the eyebrows, the forehead, the curling lock, 
and the stature. As the king wanted to see Absolute Beauty, 
he then moved to the Realm of Lovingness. In this realm the landy 
of blame and misery, the valley of separation, and the region of 
body (O4 pill) were seen one by one. In spite of his prolonged 
wanderings through the realms of Belovedness and Lovingness, the 
king’s object was not attained, and naturally he was disheartened 
and disappointed. Love now told the king that both the realms 
were illusory, and that his own self was the Reality which prevailed 
sverywhere. When the king found it out, he raised his eyes to have 
a look at his own self, and: 
ey Ky Mg She ye ae TU ed atl 
[He saw a realm free from the accident of form, and 
‘The bloom of a spring immune from the taint of dust.] 

was the realm were the Absolute Essence of God had sway. Here 
Magnav reaches its end, and the poet reminds us of the import 
his saying 


Ay Dye AB ddl Bs 
{He who knows his own self knows God.] 
i: is clear that the Magnavi has a very coherent plot. Nothing 
sistent has been introduced, The soul’s stay in the body, the ~ 
>-Rerent faculties that serve it, the causes of its troubles, the ways in 
~sich those troubles can be alleviated, and the nature of its real 
tiny in the world have all been described with a scrupulous 
rd for proportion, Interest has been created by the lively debate 
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en the humours, the illustrative use of apt similes and. mets- 
brs, and by a description of theproloaged journeys of the soul ai ¢ 
ch, which fact has inteoduced the element of movement % 
Mesnavi, While going through the summary of the poem or 
when the humours and faculties ace named, that it is 
phical pocm, having dry and tasteless discussions 5 but the 
tat of the subject-matter, and the poet's rich imagiuation hav: 
gee it into a romance, The arti description of the beauty 
ts, the emotional tension, and the soft and tender languag: 
collectively produced a romantic effect. The didactic eleme 
in only incidentally and appears tobe a natural developme 
ea, and then after a moment the narrative goes on as befor 
poem is, therefore, a great success in conception as well as 
jon, The poev’s claim thet thought aad expression shoulé 
ce cach other has been well established in the Magnavi. Tb= 
ing two verses, about jealousy and revengeful spirit, woul 
¢ as an example: 
ead gly ty Ath gla SL cet yh ale aT LA 
sty coy ot po ge ee ene 3 de 
[Wherever the spark of vindictiveness produces fiames, 
Even if it be a mountain, it takes fire like cotton. 
Don't belittle jealousy because of its weakness, 
It is the thinness of a dagger’s blade which makes it blood- 
thirsty.} 
The Magnavi bas 3,300 verses and has been written in utes gi 
sijles, the famous metre of the world-renowned Masnavi Viiiaf 
Zulaikka of Jami. 3 


3, TUR-E-MA‘RIFAT 

This Masnavi was written when Bedil went! to Bairat with 
Nawab Shulsullah Khan after he had Gnally settled in Debit. Be 
aye that when the armies of Naw Shukrulizh Khan moved? to that 
place, he too accompanied, because, a poor man as he was, he could 
vot make the necessary arrangements for the journey, which he was 
raost anxious to undertake. 

Now, we see Nawab Shukrullah ban fighting? against the rebel- 
Hous Nartka, Bajji Ram and his seven sons, in Mewat, ia 1097 a.n. 
(1685-6 A.p.), 2nd the Nawab comes back* to Dehif in 1099 aun. 
(1637-8 A.D), with victorious colours, after he had completely routed? 


1, Page $1 supra. 

i -Safdarl, Tér-e-Ma'rifet, pe 4 
6s 
4 
5 
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the Nardkas in 1098 4.t. (1686-7 4.0.). One can say, therefore, that 
Bedil went to Mewat when Naw) Shukeullah Ehia proceeded to 
fight against Bajji Ram. But this Masnavi does not indicate at any 
place that the poet lived in Mewat in the midst of active armies and 
Constant warfare. On the other hand, it appears that the Masnavi 
Was written at 2 time when there was perfect calmacss all around, and 
when both, Bedil and Naw&d Shukrullah Khan, could peacefully 
enjoy! the scenery of the place, and could find leisure to describe? it 
inverse. A few verses of Bedil disclose? that, before he went to 
Mewit, he had heard much about the beautiful scenery of Barat, In 
all likelihood it was Nawab Shukrutlah E:hia who told Bedil about 
the charms of the place, and the Nawab could not do it before 
his return from Mewat in 1099 a.m. (1687-8 A.D.) Moreover, 
immediately after his Goal arcival in D. fi in 1096 aw, (2684-85 a.p,), 
Bedil asked Nawab Shekrullah Khan, ina letter, to arrange permanent 
tesidential quarters for 3 and from this we form the conclusion 
that when Bedil arrived in Dehli from Mathura, with his family, 
in 1096 a.k. (1684-85 4.D.), Nawib Shukruilah Khan was already 
in Mewar, and, therefore, Bedil had to request for the howe 
in aJetter. Ail this shows that Bedil did not go to Mewat when the 
Nawab's armies first moved towards the place, Azad Bilgc&mt says 
that Nawab Shukrullah Kb&a was the Governor (Paujdac) of Mewat 
tL he died there? in 1108 a,x, (1696 4.D.), Iam, therefore, of the 
opinion’ that Bedit accompanied Nawab Shukrullah Khan when he 
weat to Mewat for the second time after 1099 a. 4, (1687-8 a.p.), and 
it was then that the Masnavi Turee-Ma‘rifat was written, 

The Masnavi has been written in the metre? of Tilism-e-Hairat, 
which Bedil wrote about tw: ity nine years before in 1080 4 1. (1669 70 
4.D.). It has twonames : Tur-c-Ma‘rifat and Gulgasht-e-Hagigat, which 
occur in Bedil’s Ruq‘@c¥ as well as in the Magnavi? itself. It was 


SteSaldart, TareMo'rifat, .p. 4, Here Bedil tells’ how he war 
Pleased to see the scenery, 
Kulliyht-e-Saftart, Tir-e-Mfa‘rifat, p. 19. tloce Bedil remarks that Nawab 
Shukrullab Khea also wrots a poem describing harming scenery, 
3. Kulliyat-e-Safdari, Tire-Ma'rifet. p. 4. 
Page 89 supra, 
Arid Bilgcdaut, Sarzyae- Azad, p. 149. 
In this connection see p. 91 supra also, 
Khushea, in Afa'arif, May 1942, p. 875. 
Rug'at-e-Badit, Lucknow Editioa, pp, 34, 49, 63, 46, 
Kulllyat-e-Safdart, Tti-c-Ma‘rifat, pp.2, 19. “The folloviag veries 
pile BSE ss ag” Caden atl ye ge ci yb 
pre eS Gal aT pas 


LEM HAW 


eS eee 
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weitten in, twot days and bas about 1,200 couplets.?_ The Magnav? 
Gesoribes the scenes, during the rainy season, of Bairat? which is 
‘The following introductory remarks,‘ in prose, 


town in Mew! 


eT cyl Sle 9 Slye joe Oly JET 

given at the top of the first section of the parm, make a reference tc 
jes character and declare that the poem is primarily a description of 
the scenery of Nature 

Bairat is surrounded,$ on all sides by low and bare red hills, anc 
when, having crossed the rugged hilly ranges, one gets at once = 
glimpse of the circular valley, having very fine and abudant trees 
with a beautiful town in its midst, one is surprised to sce the fasci- 
nating scenery. The valley is about 2} miles in diameter,9 and fro, 
seven to eight miles in circuit. The valley, therefore, appears lik: 
the exquisite gem ofa ring. Says Bedi 

jie Sat aS ote 3h pte oT Lb G8 gl 


tes) Une Ga Ad doe 0 gy 2S pj 
[On account of bis intense desire to walk round the beaut!- 
fal place, 


‘The mountain circumambulated like the lovers, 

‘The sky was proud of its ring, 

Because it got a gem like its ground.) 
When Bedil was in Balrdt, it was the rainy season, and the skies 
were overcast with clouds, with all those glories for which th: 
monscons in India are known far end wide, Bedil, who, being e 
mystic poet with a fine aesthetic taste, was much influenced by the 
sublime and the elegant, could not but be moved by these scenes. 
He says: 


edakh pot Be oF 2 oe 
elKiy dap doe ae 


1) KulliyatceGafeart, Tir-e-Maifat, p.19. The following vorss : 
le b cht peti siljg 29 Si P 
cing for a coupte of days, and 
a thought into the spring-] 

thar according to Khushst, in Ma'érif, May 1942, 9. 375, 
muunber of couptets is 3,002. ‘The Maatscript, as well as the published, copies of tk: 
Mesaavi, which Tcould lay may bands upon, bave enly 1,200 couplets, and 
tio catalogue of Persian Mu, gives a larger numbers 

Khughgt has also said that che maximum numb 

write ina day, was 500, and whea Bedil himself say 
days, how can the nunrber of the couptets of ths Magnavi be 


of verses, that Bedil cou!: 
Megnavi was written in tw 


000 ? 


., Panjab University Library No. 1525, £. b. 
f fedia, pp. 340-42, 


Ancient Geagrapiey *f £ 


5. Gunninghan, 
6, Teid., pp. 
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{At present there is so much of light and colour in the hills 
of BairSt, 
. That every one of them captivates the heart like a French 
beauty} 
Although Bedil has said that in writing this Magnavi he followed! 
Nawab Stubrullah Khan, who had written @ pocia describing the 
scenery of Bairc, yet there is no denying the fact that Bedil hiraself 
was much impressed by the scenery, and as a consequence the erea- 
tive urge was so powerful and the inspirational thrill, in bis 
imagination as well in his emotions, was so acute that he could not 
express himself adequately in verse. He says sorrowfully : 


eb) WL pe se ey ey s 
teed jay Ane BS My eal ged yy lee GL shyt 
Oot get ote ate yet ila 2 98t dae Lt yd Bel SF 


[1 have become eloquent on account of my walk through 
the valley of Reality, and 
My tongue has grown into a thousand beaks, 
The sound of the meaning’s instrument plays riot, 
Bat at the time of composition this sound is silenced, 
Tf composition had not silenced therm, 
The meanings would have produced the tumult of the 
Resurrection.) < 
This Magnavi, therefore, does not consist of Nature-Poetry conven: 
tionally indulged in by Persian poets, but here we find a poet who 
‘sings about Nature because he must. A spontaneous production of 
this kind deserves careful consideration, and I shall, therefore, pause 
here for some time in spite of the limits imposed by my thesis. 

Asa piece of descriptive poetry of Nature, this Magnavi shows 
that Bedli bad a highly developed and comprehensive landscape sense, 
Beginning with the small pacticles of dust and earth, he describes 
meadows, gardens, flowers, thorns, mountains, waterfalls, springs, 
clouds, raindrops, bubbles, the sky, and the evenings, and the morn- 
ings. The pictures drawn are under particulat moments, and under 
particular moods. In the brief description of the Bairdt town, with its 
sucroundings, Bedil speaks of all the objects mentioned above, with 
such a regard for the minutest details, that at the end of the section 
the complete picturesque scene of Bairdt appears before our eyes with 
allits brilliance, Not content with this, Bedil describes all the objects 
of Nature separately, and then he makes a magnificient display of 
his powers of description, his keen observation, and his vivid 
imagination. See for example the cloudy with contrasts of shade: 

1. Ruy , Lucknow Edition, p, 6, KulliyateGat 


p.19. Inthe Rug'ae Bedil inforned Agil 
poem inspired him to write 


Tir-t-Ma'rifat, 
that Shukewtlak Khan’s 
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ened OLE SIT ely okt he yl Si 
eal OLS tat Gb gee ules ceal Oe ATT de nl 5 
[If the black could showers drops, it looks as if : 
The stars are coming down the skirt of night. 
And if the white cloud breaks loose, it appears 
The very joyful dawa is sprinkling dew-drops.] 
Now he describes the stationary interwoven black clouds with rain 
drops coming down : 
SE yj dey 1 hes Si teat Ng 
stag oS ils Jos bls . ob tee S jt AT eotlj ds 
[What cloud ?—the mirror of the blandishments of the “Rost 
and wine, and $ 
‘The delight of a hundzed closets of tresses and curls’ 
But they are like a lock of hair, which by a slight movement 
in the air, 
Gan invent a thousand hearts.] : 
But the realistic effect, when Bedi! describes the flying clouds with 
ashes of lightning, is splendid : 
sat aS fe SU cee ee GUT yf Sl oh 
Bey 9 end ay 2S eS NG tee eA oS GH 
[At times it laughs at the world through the clouds, and 
At times lets down a stream of tears on the dust. 
Sometimes it rubs its breast against the mountain-peak, and 
At one time flies away to meadows and weeps.] . 
‘The falling of rain-drops is a scene where Bedil’s creative imagina- 
tion is at its best + 
te gh oly thle) Sh ple ba dept 
dksa y de she uit Ulsl p ele ofn alee 
U2 Uy! SS wryke gal} dares te OAK Ray 
[The pearls of the ocean of the sublime world 
Roll down to the ground through roundness. 
‘The world appears to be the bright.lamp of an august 
assembly, 
Because of these wingless moths, 
With the object of dropping down, is journeying 
‘A caravan of hearts from the highest point of rapture,] 
Brilliant metaphors of this kind contiaue for a considsrable leagth, 
Here and therein the Magnavi one comes across fantastic 


exaggerations, for example : 
a ls 


[Tis clin’ 
[That there one can live even without breathing. 
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Sogde SF pal as 
aly phe ye? ul 
Tok wy a tee 
Ya? tae Sly ee 


[Ifyou write a word about its dampness, 

A boat can be plied in the stream of the ruler. 

If the ascetic makes ablutions with this water, 

His staff will turn into a water-spouting spring and his 

rosary will become a water-wheel.] 4 

But ie will bescen that these exaggerations have their origin in 
reality, and hence these may be termed simplyinstances of (iT (gas 
which was (he predominant literary trend of Bedil’s times, Ia this 
Masnavi, when Bedil says at one place ! 
okt Mad gue ain 

[From every direction the rays of the scenes dazale the eyes.] 
and thus emphasises the descriptive nature of the poem, at another 
place he makes a reference to its conceits also : 


Se ge dle tes 5 
[On account of its transcendence the meanings assume a 
colourless beauty] 
These extravagant expressions, therefore, miy bs 
context. 

‘Astudy of the colour-sense of Bedil is equally interesting. The 
damp climate, the varying hues of the sky, and the dust-washed 
brilliance of the scenery gave an opportunity to Bedil to make an 
extraordinay display of his colour-sease. The splendour of the rain- 
bow has been described in this way ¢ 


Sy let Gj jh ly Sy oly of Poets 
SB yr olj yl ea at el Gee a 

Kg? yay? ab Sis dteyhy al Sy 
pled phe side Ue pb EY Ge OSL » 


fewed in this 


[f expression gets coloured by the description of rainbow 

Right from the earth to the sky, the colour would grow, 

What should I say about this wonderful painting ? 

Because this time have bent the shoulders of thinking, 

It is the streak of the cloud of a marvellous spring, 

Or the talisman of the tassel of a carefree person is in hand. 

Or the peacock’s feathers have been used as the strings of 
snare, 
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working in bis mind in the following! verses + 
Be tesla Ge de ads yi obe Se aj 
Sta abst pup es AT olay Ae OL al plas 

(indisputably through every stone one can see 

‘The head of a drunkard on theknees of thought. 

J don’t know what happened to these tipsy people, 

Because everyone remained where he happened to be.] 
When we have studied these verses, we almost feel “perstiaded t: 
show utmost reverence to the stones 

Beet ceed aa Ja > baad 9 ges Re dD Lekl ote 

[Be careful, you don’t strike your hands against a stone, 
| Because @ person drunk may be asleep with a goblet under 
his arm.) 
‘And this is the climax, Sympathies with inanimate Nature are her: 
unique and supreme. Elsewhere, in this poem, Bedil’s aestnetic t 
finds lovely virgins in the stones : 
ies ated yt alga, See el jlasil aly 
{On account of having waited for us for a long time, 2:2 
aggrieved ; 
‘The fairy-born sparks in the glass of stone.] 

Io conjunction with this depth and universality of fecling we find 
the undercurrent of another thought running in the tind of the poet, 
We have already studied his views about Man as the epitome? of crea~ 
tion, His belief about the vast potentialities of the microcosm urg: 
him to regard every smaller object with respect and honour, a7 
he appears to have the idea that all objects of the kind have simila: 
potentialities. About the bubble he says*: 

file JOG pee ne 
[From its bubble would grow the life of Khigr—the Prophe: 
Nias). 

‘The drop is described in this wey* + 

Saige oh pa SBS teal Bat wD one LAT 

[What drop ?—Eagerness personified. 

Through subtlety an ocean hidden in a pearl.} 
Similarly, the thorn’, according to Bedil, is not a commonplace thing : 

eT p> GAT te KEP 3 

[The tip of every thorn has a hundred garclens in its bosom.} 

And the microscopic particle of dust: ' : 


1. Kulliyate-Safdari, Tare-Mo'rifat, p- 10. 

2. Page 247 supra, 

3, Tire-Ma'tifes p. 4. 

4, thid, p. 6 
5. 

« 


id. pr 4, 
Toid, 
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S32 ph Hyd ys do 

[The heart of everyone of its atoms is the seed of a spring 

season.] 
And lastly as regards 2 handful! of dust, Bedil has a similar belief : 

coils SET a po ot 

{In every handful of dust a universe is hidden.] 
‘These ejaculations tell that it is the poet's own self? speaking through 
the smaller objects. 

This influence of Bedil’s Metaphysics brings into limelight the 
intellectual element in his poctry, and we are reminded that in his 
poetry, mysticism, and philosophy are all one. Sa fer as this 
Magnavi Tir-s-Ma‘rifat is concerned, we leaen’ from Bedil’s Rug'at 
that be himself was fully aware of this unity of thought in this poem. 
‘To Nawab Shukrullah Khan he wrote?: 
ee lle SS SLL sls tus (328 jl Cipes yyb = Wilt Ceres 

balay caine 096 Nahe ede Gil oT OTE Gilyatay y 
[Patron of Learning ! Titr-e-Ma' rifat, on account of 2 crowd 
of waiting eyes, has equipmicat for the illuminations of a 
world and, in order to make an offering to that inter. 
locutor with God, in the Secuce Vailey of Reality, it has 

c in its skict a hundred thousand pearls of conccits.]° 
Tn this sentence it has beea told that the Magnavi embodies poetry, 
mysticism, and philosophy: Again, to ‘Aqil Khan Razlt he _wrote 
that it is cL CARY fe. the Pleasure Grouad of Reality. Similarly, 
to Mirz& ‘Ibsdullab® he intimated that the poem has wiz. wie! 
ie, Rays of Reality, But while writing to Mirza Muhammad Amin 
‘Irfin§ the reference was 2 bit more elaborate : ; 
ates add jy CH ONT cyte yolk “etea, IE peeaat 52 

SHEE OL Cs Gal ak 
[In the general terms of its language, a Particular idea ‘has 
been couched, and ftom its Special purpose the most 
special truth can be discovered. 
If I speak at length about all the aspects of this Masnavi, I shail 
only be repeating what I have said elsewhere in the foregoing pages 


iL Tar-e-Ma‘rifat., p.6 
2. It i because of this that he agaia forcefully urged in this Maseavt to 
study self ‘ 
2 ee yt : re ay 
OR pte Opt Vole Se dla dla, 
(You area riddte, a riddle, 2 riddle, P 
Tf you wish to solve it, open your eyes.) 
-e-Bedil, Lucknow Ex 
Ps 64, 
5. Ibid. p. 46. ' 
6 Thid., p, 34. 
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of this work, I shall, however, quoté a few verses: to show b 
symbollicaliy’ the poet enumerates the characttristics of a gna: 
He writes ebout the bubble : 


Qs ete es 
Sa eo Ss Se 
BY dLb Ys ks y ds 
sat ead Bye gal ete Sl 
oa? o) re jU ol US GT. pile lta BL ge 
os tele tot oats oe lS 
FIP Ole Dar aye Ht ALA Wa Re 
[How excellent is the round shape of the bubble. 
Its very form expresses bewilderment. 
Its breath has stopped dead in its heart, and 
Its glance has closed itself because of shamefulness) 
Higence. : s] 
Teis out and out a heart with selfrestraint, and 
From every side it is a glance and a wet eye. 
If it is an cye it does not look towards others, and 
Tfit is a foot it does not journey out of itself, 
Like the cup it is the monarch of the realm of water, and 
By observing the rules of decorum it feels exultant, 
Modesty, like the eye-pit, is itg.steel-fort, and 
Silence, like the lip, is the painting on its gem: _ 
Lightness of spirit is its proud distinction, and 
Self-xenunciation is the cause of its dignity.] 
Moreover, Bairit was known for its copper! mines. While speaking 
of the mines and the mineral wealth? of the place, Bedil had occasioz. 
to criticise the wealthy people on account of their “stone-heartedness’" 
and their pride, He is, however, al! praise for those rich persors 
who are humane and gecd, 
As regards the Hterary pectiliarities of the Masnavi we find th: 
same soft ard elegant expression, the same fresh and fair combina- 
tions of words, the sameoriginal conceits, the same materialisations of 


pps MA, 


"(he talk of its verdure adorned the expreston,’ and heace 
The talk appzared in the form’of a green parrot. 
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the abstract, the same Evely discussion! of the abstruse, and the same 
émotional fiw and theill for w! Uhas beea praised in these pages. 
"The traits, which distinguish this’ Masnavi from. the ‘other works of 
Bedil, have however been mentioned here and there in the course of 
discussion. . The Magnavi occupies a unipue place in Persian litetae 
“ture, because, although-the great Persian posts’ like Firdsits] (@ 
416/1025-6), Minuehihri (4.433/1041), Nigam of Ganja (d. 599/1202- 
3), Salt (4. 1291 a.p.) and others kave-described Neture? in their 
own way in their works, ‘iiy-e-Ma’'rifat of Bedil is almost the only 
Masnavi whose theme: is Nature - poetry,2*and if in ie there are 
Teferences ‘to other topics, philosophical or mystical they are oxily 
casual. 


My fh 4, IRFAN ” 

This Masnavi was completed by Bedil in 1124 4.x, (1712 ap.) 
according to the following chronagram given at its end, which at the 
same time serves the purpose of dedication: 

CS Vs Uke ys tarts “ALT iG ot roe ae 
Khushga says‘ that the Masnavi was completed in thirty years, . Ie 
means it was begua.in 1094 au. (1682-3 a.p.), when Bedil was living 
in Mathura In a letter to Nawab Sourullah Khia Bidile writes 


that he'was writing this poem, ‘rf@s, and his prose-work Chakir 


tH Ol eed oth Qi ay WEES oe GAS) he gr we 4 
{At the moment when the descriotion of its colour began, 
J ‘The breatk became he pescack of the paradise of expression] 
Umay be seen that the invisible isbsing made @ part of cus visual imagery, 
I. Read the followiag: 
pe GU tle toys gdm UT Ly > Sa 
BEA G9 EM DES de TT ayegs cel ete te Jee os 
eal AY Ay Ste elle g2 Saal AE FT agai ashe geld 
[Duatism js only a mode of spcech and we are the irmags of the speech, 
and 
We have been employed in (express: 
‘propositions, 
In these images there is a Person, 
Who produced numberless images but did not show Himeclf. * 
The modes of manifestation are unimaginable, and t 
Both the worlds ace only a gay show of the colo: of the mode] 
ShitrutAjam, I, I, IIT, IV. 
3. I would direct my readers to go through my article about this Magaavi, 
cared in Makhean, Lakore, for August 1950, 4 * 
Bhusbei, in Me'arif, May 1942, 
Page &5 
&. Rug‘at-e-B: 


g) a“bandred unintelligible 


2. See 


Luckno i Edition, p. 69, 
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'Ungur simultaneously, and at page! 6 of Chakar ‘Ungur Bedil writes that 
he was then fortyone years old, indicating thereby that this prose-work 
was also begun in 1094-5 A.w. (1682-4 a.p.), This fact is corrobora- 
tive of what Bedil writes in his letter, tioned above. Ehushga 
has also stated that the metre? of “rfGn, is the same which great 
Sana‘i employed for his celebrated Hadigatal Hagigal i.e. glelts GAG 
OWS. This metre, according to Browne,# is halting and unattractive. 
Not only that the meire of both the Masnavis is the same but they 
resemble each other in other respects also, Both of them dealS 
primarily with mysticism, they have ten® chapters each, and every 
chapter in both of them has a distich for its rubric. These things go 
a long way to prove that Bedil, like Rumi? and other mystic poets, was 
largely influenced by Sani'i. About the time when Bedil was born in 
1054 a.m. (1644 a.p.) the literary people in India must have rededicat- 
ed their energies to the study of Sana’i owing to almost missionary 


1; Kulliyir-e-Safdart, CI 

2. Kbushed, in Matari/, May 1942. p. 975. 

3. Stephenson, J., -The First Book of Hadigatul Hegigat, (tr.) preface, XXV 5 

‘Fagie Shameud Dis, Hadaigatu! Balazket, p. 146. 

4. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, UH, p. $19. 

S. About ‘Irfan, Rieu, British Museun Catalogue of Persian Mass, f. 107 
a: “A poem treating of Su6 Doctrines; Khushgt, in Mc'arif, May 1942, 
peat: 


yd Glee gy Spek GS 1 


It bas throughout discussions about mysticism. 

About Hadiga: Stephenson, The First Book of Hadigatul Hagigat, XXVIN 5 
Shibli, gQaitrut ‘Ayam, I, p. 181. 

6, Hadiga, with commentary of ‘Abdul Latif, Index, p.8. As regards ‘Irfan, 
Dr. Rieu speaks in the British Muscum Catalogue, at f. 707a, that jt hax euch like 
headings, but he does not give any, In Kabul, however, I saw the following, written 
by band, in the begianing of the different chapters of te Magaavs, in Kulliyat-e 
Safdert, which was in the library of one Haig Nar Muhammed, The first, the 
seventh, and the eighth elles were kowaver missing. 
Sb Bis Kal tye 
G5 ge O83 HU wt 


SL SLT cal ead y gle vole ene 42 SX aly pnd 

ULE ST gaptl ont oa lech jluj aT gut yyb 
jark s doth gape gle aad gal pS 
O37 je FEF aT Opt 9 ple tam aS call gat 
SLE raat 3 Oar prs SEA gsen Ae tee 


<7. Cf1 the famous couplet of Rimi: 
T she y ee gp HG st tp ao Shey on cy she 
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»-zeal shown! by Khwjja ‘Abdul Latif in collating the different manu- 
scripts of the Hadiga and in commenting and annotating it in 1038 a,x. 
“(1628-9 a.p.). Twot manuscripts of Khwaja Latl’s commentary, 
with text, exist in the Panjab University Library also, and one of them 
(of 1040/1630) is a very excellent copy. This fresh interest in Sand’l 
might haye induced Hedil to write 2 Masaavi similar to Hadigz, As 
regards the nuraber of verses in Urfaa, Bedil himself says that it has 
14,000 tines : 
7 AT jhe oj obj UT jl ya Sa 
[But when counted 
They were found to be eleven thousand.3] 
and this is roundabout the number of lines in Hadiga which is 11,500. 
On actual counting the number of couplets in ‘Irfan came up'to bea 
few hundred more than those stated by Bedil. Thus here is another 
similarity between the two Magnavis, As Bedil wrote his Urfdn in 
Smitation of a most famous mystical Masnavi, and as he spent full 
thirty years of his life in composing it, he believed that ‘Iefan 
had a high literary value, Khush, 
pels be apiT aS” pl ont 2G 34) 


+ SF HH ets oT, 
cued OU s A 
[He was proud of that Magravi and many a time I heard him 
saying that the only worthwhile thing he had was the 
Masaavi Irfan] 
Bedil himself has confirmed Khushed in a Ghazal. He says :3 
ay SIE wal dhe be ope yys 
Oni ee aT Bhs ge gh. 
Un. this abode of negligence our ‘I-fan too has a freshness 
One becomes out and out the pith of wisdom withouté uader- 
standing anything] 5 
This much’ about the historical background of the Masnavi and 
other necessary details. We should now make an objective chapter. 
wise study of its contents. 


1. Stephecson, Tks Firse Book of Hadigacul Hayigat, Preface KIV-RKY, 
Khwaja ‘Abdul Lattt came to Labore in 1037 4.e. (1627-8 4.0.) during the reign of 
Shih Jabia, ané after procusing and collatiag different manuscripts of Hadigatal 
Hagigat, be wrote such a masterly commentary of the Magnavi, that not ooly bo « 
became popular amongst bis contemporaries, bu: also even now his name is inalien, 
ably associated wi:h the Masnavi ia che West as well asia the East. It ig certain that 
but for his patient collation, no authentic text of the Magaavt would. have been 
available to the world. z , 

2. No, 253 cf 1040, 1630, and No. 253-b of 1132-3/(719-20. 

3. Stephenson, The First Book of Hadiqutal Hagtgat, XXV. 

4. Khusbgi, in Mfa'dréf, May 1942, p. 375. 

5. Kulliyise-Safdact, Ghazals, p, 294, 

&. Refervace has been made hers to the uaknowabllity of God in spite of pur 
best eSazts, 
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tions with regard to Man.being. 
the epitome of creation, and the entire discussion is based onthis ; 
central ieda : . 

cng! Cie ang? Ag ye 9 LIS” ous 

[The sea of the universe wand whatever it has 

# Is the ferinentation of his restless reality.] 
and-after pleading his point forcefully Bedil says + 2 +g 

OUST tae Sag 

{Who casi comprehend the miracte that Man is.] 

His wonder grows when he beholds the insignificant body of Maa: 
Yo ily gl obi beer al SE om 

[A handfull of dust having so much vastness.? and 

A drop as big as the ocean itself ?] : 
‘Then Bedil praises the holy Prophet and speaks “bone thibers 
Logos; Then he exhorts Man,to realise and discover his sclf and-in- 
cidentally speabs highly of India, its fertile plains, and pleasaat ° 
climate... After this a most philosophical-diseussion ensues, in which 
Bedil talks of Life’s struggle, for an unknown purpose, which began 
with: eternity and will end in etermity, assuming always new forms 
and new shapes, and he begins this discussion with a statement 
of: how thoughts (lt) are the material! of the Gosmos. After 
this there is again advice to Man and a discourse about» Love 
and here the introduction ends.2 The introduction has four 
interwoven stories.3 = 

At this stage Bedil incorporatest his -MagnavI Mir'atulleh; 

which Isaw in Kabul in the’ form of 2 separate: manuscript’ also, 
This shows: that it was ae independent work, compiled. before the 


1, Nicholson, R.A., Studies in Islamic Mysticism, I can not .do better than 
reproducing here what the leacncd author has said in the foot note :, Mystics held 
thar God reveals Himself in five planes (ljsdara’t): (1) the plane of the Essence, 
(2) the plane of tha Attributes, (3) che plane of the Actions, (4) the plane of 
des and paantasy (Khayal}, (5) the plans of sense and ocular vision. Each of 
these is a copy of the oac above it, so that whatever appears in the sensible is the 
symbol ofac unseea Reality,” For a clearer wording of this idea, of Man being 
thought ia esseace, read Nichclson at page 84 of this book: “Man, in virtue of his 
jeugnce, is the cosmic Thought assuming flesh aad connecting Absolute Being with 
the world of Nature.”* 

And also :, 

‘ARIfi: Muhyid Din Toul Arabi, 47-53 

‘AMIE has told how the phenomenal world is believed to be the result oiniousht 
of latent realities as be calls them, 

2, KullijSte-Safdart, inf 

3. Ibid., pp, 5, 7, 11, 13, 

4, Ibid, p, 14.37. 

- 5), In Ma'arif Libsary, Kabul . 


» pp. L-ld, 
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composition of Irfan, and was incorporated because of identity of 
metre and subject. Bfir'@tullak deals exclusively with the Arc of 
Descent and Ascent, and whatever Bedil had said, here and there 
on this subject, in the form of brief references, has beea expressed 
here with a regard for detail, The Magaavi discusses how the 
Pure Being became gradually qualified aad the Cosmos appeared, 
In the first descent (Ta‘yyun-e-Awwal), Bedil says, the Absolu:ce 
became conscious of itself as Pure Being, and His consciousness of 
Attributes was only general. This was the stage of Unity, Then 
there was the second desceat and Unity became conscious of Itself 
as possessing the Attributes in detail. After this stage of Necessacy 
Existence, the Being got related with intelligence on account of 
determination, and Universal Intelligence came into being. Then 
Bedil explains the nature of intelligence (J) spirit, (4) substance 
(delet) ete., which, he says, are all conceptual entities, Bedil furcher 
says, sudstance(Js'.8 )assumed forms (yy), and, by another determina- 
tion, changed into bodies, and heavens flashed about. Bedil enumerates 
all the heavens, with their characteristics, and tells of which Att 
ute each is the mnnifestation, He states that the heavens! of the 
Saturn, the Jupiter, the Mars, the Sun, the Veaus, the Mercury, and 
the Moon are, respectively, the manifestations of the Attributes \4y 
{the Lord), pile (the Knowing), sli (the Supreme}, yi (the Light), 
Joes (the Fashioner), (gars (the Omniscient}, and co (the Mani- 
fest). Each of these attributes produces the effect inherent in ic, 
Bedit holds that the entire creation is the manifestation of the Names 
and Attributes of God. As regards the four elemental spheres of 
fire, air, water, and earth, Bedil tells that these are the effects 
of the Names yx (the Seizing), > (the Everliviog), ges (the Life. 
giver), and cos (the Destroyer), respectively. 

Descent ended with earth, and then Ascent ensued, because 
everything tends to return to its origin, In this way three kingdoms 
of minerals, vegetables, and animals proceeded respectively from 
the Names jje (the Mighty), lj, (the Sustainer), and d3+ (the 
Subduing}. Man, being the flower of création, appeared last of all, 
andwas the manifestation of the Name ge (the Comprehensive). 
Bedil waxes eloquent when he reaches here + 

FE 9 SF 32 op ale Gale jy BEAT OS Game dt 

Se atl see yee Te al le gape gee 

AS als aT ye daly ay lj 
[Now it became definitely known that the 
Had been making efforts for this manifestation. 


re, Bedil has mentioned the 


1. While speaking about the celestial unt 
following also» 


Oe LT 6 cay 6 ck ye flbl Eo f gall Obal gall SG 
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‘This was the destination of the journey, through heavens, of 
.the Sun and Moon, and 
‘This was the pivot of the revolution of the nine heaveas, 
‘The eye of Beauty’ now opened on Itself, and 
Bewilderment became the mirror of manifestation] 
At this stage, with an emphatic appea! to Man, the purport of which 
is: 


SH ge ae jh gy SK La SX 
[Although you have been thrown dowa on the earth, 

You are superior to a hundred thousand heavens.] 
the Masnavi Mir'atullat ends.! Several philosophical doctri 
various problems of Natural science have also been discussed in the 
Megnavi, but I have ignored them, because an independent treatis: 

is required to do them justice. 

As soon as Mir'atullak ends, the Magnavi ‘Ixfan begins. 


anc 


"heed QW yt "ead jl 258 ys 

ion of the poem, ‘Irfan, becomes 
A story through the attention of Man.] 

He tells that, as Mir’aiullah was an old composition, he was writing 
a poem which embodied fresh thoughts. Th= poem coramences with 
the expression of a serse of bewilderment by Man because he was 
unable to understand the cause of beauty and of restlessness of spirit 
found universally in the world, Man, therefore, approached the sua 
for a solution of the dilemma, and was told that everything was due 
to Man himself. The sun then proceeded to illustrate it by a story, 
which ended with the end of the Magnavi, The story has been told 
in ten chapters. In the course of the poem several topics have been 
discussed, relative importance of many occupations has been empba- 
sised, and numerous stories have been told. These features have 
the Masnavi a comprehensive poem. As indicated im the 
Zon, I would only give the bare outlines of 


mac 
beginning of this disc 
the chapters, 

The sun told Man about a gnostic who lived at the foot of a 
mountain, The gnostic had ten sons, and when he was dying, they 
requested him to advise them. They were told that the life had too 
little a span. Still, ke added, one should try to attain perfection 
in keeping with one’s capacities, With these words the gnostic breathed 
his last. After his death, his sons were absolutely idle for some time, 
and they were thus put into straitened circumstances. One day they 
sat together and decided that they should not sit idle any longer, 


a includes genli and angels too, He 
too have been discussed boxe, | 


1, Bedil’s theory of scientific evol 
holds that angels aze superior tomen, These point 
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The eldest brother remarked that as they had different capacities and 
dissimilar views about life, they should first of all decide what should 
be, done, lest owing to the unsuitablené:s of the aim, they should 
fail in spite of theic best efforts. The youngest said that he would 
act upon the decisions arrived at by his elder brothers, but he could 
not refrain from saying that the life of poverty and helplessness was 
most troublesome, and only the rich people led a respectable life and 
their wishes alone were fy in the world, Bedil tells here the 
story of a rich man who bought a faic-faced slave-gicl, brought in 
the market by a trader, while a poor man, whe loved her passionately, 
was consumed by love. After this story the chepter ends.) Besides 
this, eight? other stories too have been told in this chapter. Bedil 
bas most emphatically denounced here the effortless life, and has 
preached that our life should bs characterised by constant steuggle and 
ceaseless activity, Study the following verses: 
OE al 3X ae oly 9G) jE By Ge 
[Sorry for the fect which have ceased to walk, end 
Woe unto the hands which do not work] 
West OD gett OD pb AS ed Oa tT Gels 
[A living person should not be spiritless, 
Because only the dead are spiritless.} 
ae Spetalt te Gh Sel oss 
[High endeavour will never seck 
‘The flame runs up till its death. 
The second chapter? is about peasantry. Towards the end of the 
t chapter, we left the ten sons of the gnostic deliberating about 
the choice of an occupation. In that chapter the occupations* of the 
scholar, the painter, the tailor, the weaver, the blaksmith, and of 
she butcher were meationed, and every occupation was considered to 
be honourable, In this chapter the peasants have been praised for 
they are the backbone of the saciety in every countey, and itis due 
zo them that everyone prospers in the world, Bedil tells a story 
how the minister of a king likened the peasant to the paradise, but, 
Bedil adds, this paradise is being reduced to kell owing to the greed 
cf the kings, Most sadly Bedi! remarks: 


I> Se ALT esl5e 5 s 242 fae tea Slay G 
[The doings of the proud people have resulted in 
Reducing the ienant to the position of a labourer.] 
At this stage the story of a cat has been told which lived ia the 


y. Kulliyatee-Safdars, 
2. tbid,, pp. 27, 43,46, 47, 48, 82 , St, 56. 
8. ‘nfan, pp. 72-BL. 
4. Ibid. pp. 1-53, 
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wilderness to protect the rats from the vultures, and Bedil says th 
_epparently jusc. laws are framed to safeguard the interests of f° 
peasantry, but in practice the poor folk are shorn of their fleec 
Bedil is, therefore, of the opinion that it is a crime to be weak ‘x 
the world ; 
ead jy SH ay Git ent + 
dh by tele bay de olf! 
[Softness is another misfortune, 
The heap of cotton is reduced to ashes by @ single spark. 
On account of being weak and humble 
‘The ant needs must be trampled down,] 
and further: 
53) 9b ge OT yan Ly Ke Bay sgl ie of 
. [If its hardness were not to trouble them, 
The people would have devoured stones like water.] 
The third chapter’ describes the blessings of trade and commerce. 
Te is because of this occupation that one can undertake journeys t= 
new s and fresh lands and the wealth of the whole world is brougt: 
to one’s own country. Moreover, the traders bring a wealth of ia- 
formation which could not be obtained otherwise. Bedil tells a lonz 
tale of learned men who reached the source of the Ganges and foun= 
out why its er was so sweet and pure, simply by adopting tke 
profession of traders. It is a romantic tale, with thrilling inciden 
described most impressively, and forms a good short story told in verse. 
The moral of the story is contained in this couplet: 
opt ty GSU Gla 398 OTS sna 
[If the highmindedness of Man were to serve as rope-ledder, 
The sky could not be too high.] 
As in this chapter Bedil talked about the learned men, the fourth chapter? 
has been devoted to learning, enumerating its advantages. Above 
all, Bedil says, immortality can only be attained by learning. Here th: 
story of Alexander the Great has been told who wanted to enjoy eterna! 
life, and was therefore in search of the Water of Life. Bedil coc- 
cludes that Alexander could not get the water, but he was made 
immortal by Aristotle, who wrote a book about the exploits of the 
conqueror. In the beginning of this chapter, Bedil displayed his 
jngenousness by discussing the novel ideas suggested by the forms of 
the Persian letters. 
The fifth chapter? deals with scientific philosophy (c—X>), We 
know Bedil starts with noumena and gradually comes to the pheno- 
mena, In this chapter Bedil says that God’s first Illumination was 


a aT gyi 
SS jl cond 


1. “Iefan, pp. 81-98, 
2 Ibid., pp. 94-103, 
3. Ibid, pp. 109-117. 
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through His Attribute Ss (the Wise), and thea through His wisdom! 
gradually creatcd the heavens, the elements, and the three kingdoms. 
Interest develops wher Bedil begins to talk about mineralogy.2 
He telis how the different precious stones and the metals appeared, and 
also he gives proofs to show that mincrals too have intelligence and 
feelings of love. While speaking of vegetables, Bedil proves that in 
ence sata higher level and hence purposive activity 
, and also memory, senses of hearing and sight, and modesty are 
discernible to a certain extent, In this evolutionary process, according 
to Bedil, moisture miraculously gives birth to animal soul, and 
movement from one place to another commences. Cavity appears in 
the body and thus enteric system, lings, liver, brair, and other 
organs and faculties are developed. At this stage we see only 
instinctive activity, Evolution culminazes in Man, and here again3 
Bedi! cannot contain himself : 
ST py LST ay Ose Be J 
AT pealle go ya kya aT qual ee hj» 
vit + [Whatever I spoke of my knowledge 
I got bewildered when I reached here, 
The narae of Man reached my tongue, and 
Immediately bath the worlds were before my eyes.] 
Man is the most edvanced stage of organic evolution and heace the 
qualities of the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal souls are 
in Man in their most perfect form. The soul of Man, Bedil Says, 
appertains to the spiritual world, and its perpetual strivings upwards, 
toreach God, slevate it over everything else. Bedi! devotes a few 
pages to transmigration of souls too, and relates two stories about it, 
one related to him by 2 Hindu friend beloaging to Southern India, and 
the other a true story which developed before his own eyes in Bihar. 
He appears to be impressed by these stories, but still he remarks that 
had the theory of the transmigration of souls been true, other nations 
and religions in the world tco would have believed in it, 

The sixth chapter’ is about the kings and their ways. Bedil says 
that the king who is just and who cherishes his subjects is indeed the 
shadow of God upon the earth. About the resolution of kings 
he seys 


1. Wisdom or Knowledge of God is one of His Attributes which forms the 
basis of the theory ef creation, Of. Muzafarud Dia, Muslin Thought and Its Source, 
p- 15...Thesicth chapter of the book, dealing with Mikcaat, may be studied for 
understanding Bedil properly. 
wrote a treatise about Mineralogy which was fora long time 
studied in the West. Cf, Shushtery, AiM.A., Outlines of Islamle Culture, I, pa 184. 

3, Read similar outbursts, p, 209 supra, 

4. Tefen, pps 118-134, 
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aytt Faalt p3e gld aa Ost dew Slpe > 
[If both the worlds weze to be swept away by the torre= 
of blood, 

A king’s resolution would not falter.] F 
In support of this Bedil has related two very nice stories, The secon: 
story has the elements of romance, epic, tragedy, and comedy, e 
splendidly brought together in one place. The expression is as elega~ 
and as impressive as could be expected of Bedil. The high ambitior 
and resolute willof kings remind Bedil of alchemists who, in view c! 
the great advantages of gold, show equally great determination an: 
spend the whole of their lives in this pursuit. The seventh chapter’ 
the Masnavi, therefore, has been devoted to alchemy, and Bec 
tell the story of an alchemist whose endeavours hore fruit in his 012 
age, and whose knowledge and experience proved useful to anoth 
man, after the alchemist ‘had sacrificed himself for the attainment c! 
his object. All along in the course of this chapter Bedil used only the 
terminology connected with alchemy. 

The eighth chapter? is about enchantment, and Bedi! says that 
this too isa true Art. Bedil expresses the opinion that the thine c” 
the Queen of Sheba was brought to Solomon by the force of magic 
Bedil relates here three stories to prove his assertions, and one of th: 
stories is about his friend, one Ghani, poor fellow from Balisar, whe. 
under the influence of magic, found himself transplanted to Nilgr. 
Hills, where he led a lordly life, in a citadel, for full one year. 

The ninth chapter? is about intellect and reason, Here. Bedil urge: 
people to cherish noble aims, and forbids them to pursue mean acé 
low sciences like alchemy and magic. He attaches utmost importance: 
to intellect and says that it mirrors the universe and is the body 
of the sou!. He would not tolerate contented puny people, but woulé 
praise and welcome the noble-spirited persons, full of love for highly 
intellectual pursuits, and fond of bold endcavour, He says, a 
man of this type ¢ 

pool dA iet age 338 Ole A eg 
{is at times the earth thea the heaven 
He becomes whatever ke desires to be.] 
In this chapter Bedit again relates stories. .One is about a Brahman 
who was in search of the Effulgence of the Necessary Being and who 
learnt that not the sensible but the thoughts# are the Reality, The 
other story is abouta Jew who did not believe in the Ascension 


1, Unfaer, pp. 185-142. 
=, YWoid., pp. 142-152, 
3, Thid., pp, 152-162. 
4, About Thoughts being the basis of Reality, see p, 208 supra, 
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to sktes of the holy Prophet of Islam, but, by a strange coincidence of 
supernatural character, he readily began to believe in it, ‘ 

Bedil ‘has ‘been rclating all this time the discourse made by the 
sun before Man, who wanted to understand the cause of beauty and 
restlessness in the Universe, and the sun had said that it was due to 
Man himself. In order to illustrate it, the sun had related the story 
of the ten sons of a gnostic who sat making deliberations, after the 
death of their father, about the choice of an eccupation, Their dis- 
sussions and consultations have brought us to this stage, The eldest 
brother, winding up whatever had been said on the point, remarked 
that the accomplishments, relating to their corporeal being, were of a 
limited character and they should, therefore, develop the capacities 
of their hearts’and souls which would take them high up into the 
heavens. They, therefore, agreed to adopt Fagr (Poverty of soul, ie, 
mysticism) as their profession, and love became their guiding spirit, 
This was the path of self-anni ilation, but it did mot mean any 
congealing of Jife’s blood, On the other hand it meant restlessness 
of soul, constant struggle, and consuming love for the noblest Ideals, 
‘The sun told Man that in this way, in a year, every vestige of their 
sensual desires and earthly ambitions was gone, and the ten brothers 
were transformed into spirits and are now known as the ten Intelli- 
gences, 

This is the end of the tenth chapter! and then the epilogue? Follows, 
in which Bedi! speaks about the Transccadence of God ia this way: 
Sst peed eT gl AF ay By Ka Sy 2 wl 
[He is neither the garden, nor the rose, nor the odour. 
Whatever is pointed to be ‘He’ is but His conception.] 
ced SF let gif ot nt eed dle ot pee 
[It is impossible for you to come nearer to comprehending 
Him, and 
[It is not possible for you to cal! Him except by the pronoun 
He.) 
pip STU py che i US Ge aS 6 
[How tong should I speak about the Almighty ? 
We are far away. How should we speak ?] 

This isa brief summary of the contents of ‘Irfan, and, 
although the verses have been rendered freely, I have tried to make 
& correct exposition of the poct’s thougtts. The suminary may’ 
be inadequate, but I think all the essential poms have been: carefully 
analysed. As regards the styie, this MaSnavi embodies all the virtues 


wi 


1. Unfan, pp. 162.65, 
2 Ibid, p. li 
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of Bedil’s other Magnavis. It describes scenes, landscapes, and towc: 
it relates thrilling stories, delineates character, and discusses morality 
philosophy, and mysticism, No doubt, the Magnayl Mir'atuttah 
boring ; but ‘Irfan itself, on account of its perfect and gra 
character-sketches, and usefi: 


expression, absorbing stories, lively 
ness in evecyday life, is full of interest, The stories of the rich 
who bought slave-girls, and the scholars? who went to find out tt: 
source of the Ganges, and also the tragi-comic® story of Kamdi 
Madan, have been told in an exquisite manner, and Bedil’s Art 
here at its best. Besides the literary interest of the poem and’i 
thought-provoking discussions, its prectical value, as I have hi 
above, is by no means negligible, It lays premium on a life 
struggle, and all through it 2 spirit of enterprise has been inculca 
so much so that Bedil’s definitions of 5 and ).e make one fee! tha: 
instead of encouraging Iechargy and inertia, their very conceptic= 
means only a life of activity and cndeavour + 


ayia dest ytd US tore} et aS 
eel Gua jl yh eels op TUE OE 
IS dpe col he QE gre wt ol 
(Eat ale cal fe yb be 


[Whoever sows the sced of patience, 

He is only waiting for the result (of his efforts). 

To ask for remuneration without having put in work, 

Is extremely shameful. 

© thou who art devoid of endeavour, 

It is shameful to get remuneration for idleness, 

‘You call idleness to be trust in God, 

Sorry, your vain thoughts have gone asteay.] : 
In view of these peculiarities of ‘Zcfan, we hold Bedil justified if he was 
proud? of it. 

5, MASNAVI TANBIHUL MUHAWWISIN. 

It is a small Magoavl, of 210 couplets, about alchemy.? I: 
rebukes the alenemists very strongly for their vain efforts, and direct: 
them instead to transform and sublimate their thoughts and seat 
ments. All the terms used by alchemists have been mentioned by th: 
poet in such a manner that they contcibute to the exposition of Bedil’s 
View's about the realities of life, Tne Magnavi has two sections, Iz 
the first, genera! remarks have beea made, and in the second a story 


1,2 and 8. (2/0, pp. 66-72, 83-04, 121-134 respectively, 
4, See p. 207 supra, 
9. KulliyaterSaftart, Qoatiid, pp. 64-67, 
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bas been related about an alchemist who gave up his life in the 
suit of his accursed Art. Khushgd says! that Bedil did never believe 
the efficaciousness of this Art. 

6. THE DESCRIPTIVE MASNAVI. 

Descriptions of the sword, the horse, and the elephant in verse, 
wing the same metre, exist in the Kulliyats? of Bedil. The aimof 
¢ poet has been to describe the appearance and the work of these 
gs. Although their performances in the battlefield have also been 
mentioned, the poet’s treatment of his subject is mostly fanciful, 
abounding in conceits. In view of all these similarities, I am of the 
ion that these descriptions do not constitute different poems, but 
form different sections of the same pocm. And as, like a Magnavi, all 
¢ verses rhyme differently, I conclude that the poem is a Magnavi. 

has in all 536 couplets: 391 about the horse, 100 about the 


slephant, and 45 about the sword. As it is apparent from the number 


verses, the horse has been described more elaborately. About a 
indeed couplets have been written about its general peculiarities, 
d then its head, neck, mane, fatness, shoulders, mouth, teeth, eyes, 
, tail, hair, and neighing have been dealt with one by one. The 
scription is forceful, and shows the love of a Mughal of Central Asia 
ahorse, The largest number of verses, i.e. 49, have been written 
out the neighing of the horse, and the next place has been given to 
33 mane for which 33 verses have been composed. The elaphant re- 
nds us that we are moving in the Indian environment, Specimens 
are now given below : 
The sword when it is red with blood : 
FY Ke nj EE} i OF Salt BT bey 
Sone peal jae dye Foye J ed 
{Whenever you put on the robe of blood, 
Wet rubies trickle down the emerald branch. 
If your lips become wet with the blood of the enemy, 
It appears as if twilight has appeared at the time of morning} 
The horse running swiftly : 


Dot gt Gy oT at bys oot et oS Oe Spe se 
sy RT Gah cold O37 BT Emr Aah 5p 


{When it is engaged in a swift race, 
‘The air becomes a glass for this fairy. 
When it comes out dancing ecstatically, 
A resurrection comes cut of the tavern.) 


1, Khushgd, in Ma‘érif, May 1942, 
2 Kulliyét-e-Bedil, Ma‘Grif Library, Kabul, Mss. No, 504-9, 51-66. 
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The elephant's firm stand and calm walk : 
ty 99 Sa cal serge uh Sy? Gh) Ge cel Ob 


se a eh ae 8 Uy PLT ee 

[Wherever it stands firmly, 

The earth gets tortured and the sky is backed. 

Wherever it places its foot in walking, 

None can hear the sourd.] 

7; ISHARAT O HIKAYAT 
As it is apparent from Appendix A, this is not an independs=: 

‘ork, but consists of selected? verses from the four Magnavis of Bed 
Mulitt-e-A‘gan, Tilinme-Hairat, Tire-Ma‘rifat, and Irfan, and el 
ftom Chakdr ‘Ungur—the poet's autobiography in prose. As & 
selections are not from a single poem, they do not have the same m 
throughout. The printed tite of IshdrGt-o-Hikayat discloses that it 
related to Wikaft—another similer work of Becil in prose, but as th: 
selections are mostly from the poet's Masnavis, it was befitting to t 
about the work in this chaptec. Bur no detailed discussion of tat 
work is necessary, asallthe works, from which the selections ha 
been made, have been treated separately in these pages. In th 
Appendix, however, 1 have given the subject-matter against ev 
selection, 


1. In che Appeadty, at a few places, pages of the works, from which the ver 
have beea taken, have aot been given, simply because E could not Snd out the ps 
cular pages. Toe metre and subject-matter of the verses, however, disclose the wo 
from which they have been selected, At two pluses E could neither determine tt 
work nor the peg: 

2, See p. 950 infra, 


CHAPTER VI 


Qasaid, Quatrains, Mukhammiasat, Tarkib Band, 
Tarji‘ Band, Fragments and Riddles of Bedil 


I. QASAID 

Ligs! Ghazal and Masnavi, Qasida also had reached the highest 
point of its development when Bedil was born ia 1054 av. (1644 A.p.). 
Beginning with Raudaki,? numberless poets had written Qasaid, 
nd even duriag the Mughal period, up to the birth of Bedii, several 
Ejusteious poets like ‘Urfi (d. 999/1590-1), Faigt (d. 1004/1595-8), 
Naziei (4.1023/1614), ‘Falib Amuli (d.1036/1626-7), and Qudsi 
1056/1646) had very successfully tried their hands in panegyric- 
writing, aad p! ¢ specimens of the highest act were, therefore, 
available to Bedil in plenty. No doube, Bedil was averse} to writing 
Qasidas like the professional masters of the art, as he says most 
scornfully ; 


dun BF taht d2 9240 Got 

Sy! BUN ps Gy tee 9 
[As for the couplet, which nourishes in the heart a desire for 

begging, 

Please urinate on its meaning and stool on its words,] 
of the splendid potentialitiest of Qasidas, in being 
e© most imoressive vehicle for expressing strong emotions and 
blime thoughts, Bedit could act neglect it altogether. Sincerity was 
the primary feeling of Bedi. He says, while expressing his attitude 
sowards Qasidas;: 


but, in vie 


61g Appell ab ptybd che 
{I praise Nature. Iam neither Zenir nor Anwari.] 


Shibli, Shitrut “Ayam, V, pp. 18-20. pages 180-2 supra of this work, 
Ibid., I, p.1. 
Page 63 Supra. 
Shibls, gae'rul “Ajam, V, p. 194 
219 
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As such Bedil hes praised, out of the fullness of his heart and with: 
having any worldly end in view, only those persons whom he admiz- 
ed passionately. In doing so he wrote sometimes replicast to the 
famous Qagidas of the master-poets like Anwari (d. 1189-91 a.p, dh 
kataint (d.1185 A.p.), Zahir Faryabi (d. 1201 a.p.) Amie Khusrau c? 
ebli (d.-1325 a.p.Jand Muhammad Jamatud Din ‘Urfi (d. 1590-1 a.p. 
ne we see that, on account of spontaniety, loftiness, and’ vigour cf 
both thought and expression, he has carved out a niche for himsel! 
among these great writers, His Qasdid may be small in numb: 
but in quality they rank among the best specimes of the Art, T] 
would become clear when we have studied his Qasaid one by one, 


The First Qosida.2 The prototype of this Qasida of Bedil is the 
famous Qasida Mantigut Tiiyur of Khéqani—a replica’ to which hat 
been written by Amir. Khusrauas well. Khaqini wrote his Qasida 
in praise of the holy Prophet. It has two parts (elias s3) and 67 couplets 
in all. In the first part me isa description of the Ka‘ba, and in th: 
second, the prologue (15) consists of a dialogue between differen: 
birds, which praise their own beloveds until their caliph, the phoenix, 
arrives, and from there 2 transition (35) is made to eulogise the 
holy Prophet. Bedil, too, has two parts, but the number of his 
verses is 168, and, in spite of the length of his Qasida, its fow and 
force continue unabated to the end. In the first part there is = 
brief description of a garden in the spring season, and in the secone 
we see a maid of charming beauty having a walk through the garden. 
The description of her beauty is matchless, and clegant words and 
beautiful phrases have been used most powerfully, For example : 


AT Nye gla GU eS BL pe Gute tad Heb “ag 
[The splendour of her cheeks was like the light of many 
mornings, and 
The curls of her proud hair were snares for a thousand 
suns.] 


1. Vide the discussion th 

2, Kullttyar-eSefdart Qaraid, pp. 21-24, 

8, Kull yate. itt p. 78; Amir Khusray, Nitdyatul Kemi, p. 48, Sala 
Din, Afkar-e- 18 ; The opening lines of KhAqhot, Amfr Kbusrau, and B 
respectively az 


eb eee seen oe i oj nt 
Had Ape Ly BUT se Gee ss 
SE aygh Cad “yb peu Obj AT dey 
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SU abe a file a Nalgene GLb cult eye JUS at 
(Her splendour was marvellous, her coquetry was kil ling, 
: Her maaners were bewitching, and the macner of her 
glances in flames.] 
When the'lovely maid wanted to leave the garden: 
PTY BLS ott aly aja 
[Verdure fell on her feet and roses held her stirrups.J 
At this stage the nightingale arrived and began to say how painful 
it was that the life of the flower was so short : 
sie WLS ap jl pte tty jl ayes eho det og Ube am 
[The rose did not pitch its tent in the garden of existence 
for a year, 
Why then does it quickly rush back to the wildemess of 
non-existence ?] 
‘The nightingale continued her sad tale for some time and asked, 
when death was so common, how one could be happy in life. ‘The 
wise maid first told the profound universal truth : 


UG pe oa OLS Sy ai aT GU nt Saad 192 Syli agit 
{Nothing but destruction is eternal, and 
Nothing but change is constant.] 
and then added that the safest ‘way in the circumstances was to keep 
in view always the charming beauty of the holy Prophet. From 
this place the Qasida, as such, begins and the poet’s feelings begin 
to mount. In the heat of emotion and at the height of inspiration, 
the hemistitches are automatically divided into halves, sometimes 
rhyming toutually and sometimes without rhyme : 


He beat HTK hh semy BIE east ye 
Ay sb AS MoS ae GA ot Gene oth ashi aj yl 
[High and low alike feel proud of a desize to serve him, 
The dust by its table-cloth of forehead, and the sky by the 
laying down of its neck. 
The cloud is eager to kiss his footprints with every one of 
its drops, and 
The sun has an earnest desire to-go round his stirrups with 
every one of his atoms.] 
In this state of emotion the poet coins excellent titles for the haly 
Prophet : 
Sih Yt phe he aT yay Ry pat alt OT dey gas 
[The king having Unity as his crown, and the monarch 
having Eternity as his court, end 
The full moon having transcendeace as his lustre, and the 
exalted and holy sovereign.] 
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m: 
ed gab al ead Oe Ady te cat gS ge ee ut 
[O ty dear the Meccan Prophet ! who am I to praise thee ? 
The buzzing ofa fly has no relation with the heaven] 
Tt iy a very eloquent Qasida. It: diction shows Bedil’s perfect 
mastery ovet language, Everything hes been described very 
impressively. ‘The metaphors and similes are fresh. and appropriate, 
new and powerful phrases have been coined quite spontancousty, and 
Towel coneeits and the figure poetical aetiology develop quite 
naturally. Saléhud Din, an Afghaa writer, declares that this Qasida 
is, fii every respect, superior’ to its prototype by Khaqaal. 

The Seeeu! Qasida.? {tis an imitation of ‘Uriis’s Qagida and has 
been written in praise of the holy Prophet. From the very begianing 
a passionate address has been made to him without observing. the 
usual formality of having a prologue, The word & is repeated as 2 
fefrain after the rhyming letters, and hence the whole imagery has 
heen limited to the narrow confines of a garden, In spite of this, in 
the 75 couplets of the Qagida, its force nowhere diminishes, On the 
vigour increases and an addition 
fe ade to the colourfulness of the Qesida, The following couplet, 
expressing the poet's love for the holy Prophet, is remarkable ¢ 

wal acyl Gia) Ose 
By-2 24} se Pe) 
[The memory of union with bim is the light of life, as the 
splendour of the mirror is its lustre 
The brand of his love decarates the heart as the flower is an 
ornament for the turban.] 

The Third Qasidat, Here Bedi} has replied? to Zabic Facyabt 

who praised Malik Nusratud DieS ina Qaida congratulating him on 


a 


1 
2. 
a. 


Akbar, Hibs firs verse being: 
LaLa 23 Jk dlosuse 
“Safdar Qaidid, pp. 


gS yo And lath og 0? ober 

‘and metre, in praise of Hazrat 
owing his love for Hazent 
g his Qasida: For 


eA, In bis Qesida *Grfi, bas swor 
sal, but it appears Bedil had net “Usfi 
(Urft's Qasida sce: Urli, Qardid, 15-24, 

6 At ‘ugratud Din ADU Bak: of Azarbi-e-Jaa. See Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, 1, p. 416. 
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ascending the throne of his uncle Qizil Arstia, 
renowned panegyric writer is very famous, and 
quoted! the followiug verse from it in his Saitrul ‘Alam 2 
ide oF stus yey bo Ultalags 2 al et 
[The garden had not yet washed the mitk of clouds from its 
lips, but 
Like the fair ones, its downs grew round its checks.] 
The Qagida of Zahir has one clk only, but that of Bedil has qlls+ 4s 
(three parts), and has 288 couplets of exquisite literary value. 
Zahir is known? for his original conceits, elegant and impressive 
combinations of words, and subtle and charming similes. In these 
pages, Bedil too: has been praised again and again for these peculiari- 
ties, and, when we know that, in this replica to Zahir Faryabl, 
Bedil has eulogised the holy Prophet of Islam, whom ke loved 
more than anythingelse in the world, we can easily imagine with 
what warmth of feeling and with what force of diction he would have 
composed the Qagida. I quote only the following verses and leave 
the judgment with my readers : 
eet dlilee sa ea ait 
See Oe a ll lest gi at 
ald ales ki eylas Subs of 
gle Gls ee yet dee “Spat 
eS aa ody aT he lhe 
ones 2p gi Tole es 
Biting tad isla» on el 
Ja “SF se tal AT 
ele ed mals she ape 
jer Bajgg anf 
[Without your teachings the seule of ahs inhabitants of 
the world is nul! and void. 
Without your command the doings of Man and the Genii are 


useless, 

Whichever way you direct thither is the Qibla, and 

To whatever thing you point that is the vision, 

Whatever your kind attention likes is a gift, and 

Whatever you disapprove is the sin—yours being the autho- 
rity. 

Although the Jews and Christians worship God, 

But since you are disgusted, the brand of infidelity is their 
fate. 


1. SHUI, gira? ‘Aja, V, p. 5. 
2. Ibid, pp. ive 5, 
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The head which is not warmed by the f 
like the candie, 

By the flame of the jugular vein, will have its turban c= 
samed.] 

The Fourth Qasida'. It is an original Qasida in praise of At_ 
Hasan Asadullahul Ghalib ‘All Ibn-e-Abt TAlib—the illustrious s:- 
law of the holy Prophet. The prologue consists of a statems: 
wickedness of the heaven, wherein the crescent has becd like: 
to the claws of a wolf. Bedil says that only that person who ta 
refuge with the revered ‘Ali is safe from the viles of the sky. Hay 
made transition to eulogy in this way, the poet praises ‘Ali very fo: 
fully for his strength, bravery, love of justice, magnanimity, since: 
vast and deep learning, and his knowledge of the Occult. ‘The po 
fidelity to the holy personage can be gathered from this verse : 

Feb es Blt p> ped CAI WL, tt OG 39 yet Ope At ee 
[It is ages since like breath I have been flapping my wings ‘= 
his memory, and 
For many years my pulse has been beating with passion =” 
devotion over thoughts of him.J 


The Fifth Qasida.2 This Qasida has a very difficult rhyme and 
a replicad toa Qasida by ‘Urfi. Both the Qasidas have two p: 
but, while ‘Urfl’s has only 74 verses, Bedil’s has got 178, Both ¢ 
posts have mentioned heavenly bodies in their Qasidas, but Bed: 
Qasida is decidedly more forceful, Bedil in his Qasida has su 
praises of Hazrat ‘All. 

The Sixth Qasidat This Qasida is a replica to the famo 
Shiniyya’ of Ehaq&nl, replicasé to which had already been wri 
by Amir Khusrau, Jamf, ‘Urff and others, The Qasida of Khagi 
bas one Matla‘ and 78 verses, while that of Bedil has ‘Sih Matls, 
(shree parts) and 149 verses. The Shinlyya Qasidas of Khiqda! 

1. Kulliyit-e-Safdart, Qastid, pp. 29-80. = 


2. Ibid,, pp. 30-32, 
8. ‘Urfi, Qatdid, pp. 51-55. The opening veries of ‘Usftand Bedil reser. 


tively are: 
deer Oye HET aby lee jy eee = 
citar oot jays Eada Ct 
Se ed Geet LE ll dyer ey 
Uda pte ty Saw gh cil 
4. KullyRte-Safdart, Qoraid, pp. 82-4 
5, Shintyya isa poem which rhymes in sha, 
6. Kulliyaee-hagin, I, p. 2; ‘Urfi, Divan 61 5 Anite Khuseau, Duis, Panje? 
University Library Mss, No, 2097, £ 18a; Salahud Dia, Afhareghatir, p. 87 
Wahid Mirzal Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, p.l6l, 
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Amir Ehusrou, and Jami are didactic in nature, but that of Bedil 
isin p of Hazrat ‘All, Ehbégini, in his Qasida, had made 
references to numerous doctrines’ of various sciences, and Bedil too 
hag made allusions to many topics of History, diferent verses of the 
holy Qur'an and the Sayings of the holy Prophet, and to diverse 
problems of mysticism, metaphysics, and philosophy. In point of 
expression also Bedil’s Qasida is not inferior in any respect, It seems, 
how ever, to gain in elegance, For example these verses of praise: 
GHEE yan cells BS ST oe 
Gils! steal sles Bl set 
[His nature is compassionate, his disposition is intercessory, 
His favours are munificent, and his benevoleuce ensures 


salvation.] 
le ob By BRT pe be 
piled GUT pe pobeel ghbl ove 
[His manner springs from modesty, his lineage is known 

for good faith, 

His companions have amiable manners, and his enemies are 
repulsive as hell.] 
The Seventh Qosida.2 Sawad-e-A‘zam, the title of the Qasida, which 
occurs at its , is a chronogram, and yields the datc 1082 aH. 
(1671-2 a.p,). Tt means Bedil was only twenty eight years old when 
he‘wrote this Qasida, Its prototype is the famous Qasida, Darya-e 
Abrer, of Amir Kbustau. Bedil was not the first poet to use it as 
model,? but before him Jami (d. 898/1492) and Mir ‘Ali Sher Nawai 
(4. 908/1501) also had used it as a pattern while writing their 
Qasidas Lujjatul Asr@e and Bahrul Afkar respectively, All the 
Qasgidas are didactic and Bedil also was true to the tradition, -Amfr 
Khusrau, in every one of the verses of his Daryii-e-Abrar, had made 
an assertiont in the first hemistich, which was aptly illustrated 
in the second. Now this figure, ie. aptness of illustration, 


3. Ami: Khusrau, Di en, Pane University Library Ms. No, 2037, f. 36a; 
All Shir Naw3i, Majalisen Nafais, p. 358; Wahid Mirza, Life end Works of Amir 
KXhusrou, 161, fort note No. 2, The openiog lines of Air Khusrau, J&mi, ‘Alt Shir 


eal pe 999 ge IL, UL At ya 5» 
eal ye Np GUT ST At Old RST oy 
ext onl lapels a wel ap 
eal ty Grp det le SR pay 39 op 

SBI, gh rul “Ajom, IT, p. 133, 
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had been popularised,! during the times of Bedil, by Kali 
(d,1061/1951) and $aib (a, 1080/1659), and Bedil too nad develope- 
a great affinity? for it. In these circumstances it was but nator 
for Bedil to compete with Amir Ebusrau, where some other i 
trious masters of the Art had also tried their luck. The Qagics 
of Bedil has 158 verses in three parts ( 4), and he has al: 
displayed his mastery in the use of the Bgure “aptness of illustration 
The following verses are cited as example: 
get We pat tem ty Glee 
Sad S19 dent yay s et M2 olldh tos 
[Don't weigh the endeavour of a lover with the struggle ¢’ 
a worldly person. 
The mock-dance of the childcen is different from the ecstati: 
swings of the lovers.] ¢ 
Sryait dee etze jt oT dd 
al ye Kir ot Get Olay ET A 
[The fecedomloving heart should not be made to congeal b; 
seclusion. > 
Wherever the running water changes into ice, it becoms: 
marbie.] 
weed JSP AT ata tly GAS oy se dd 
coal SU) GT dats Oly 2 on ‘ 
[When the heart has been illumined, pomp and glory az: 
needless. 
For conquering the world, the Sun alone is an Army,] 
Shibli Nu‘miai has quoted3 the following verse of Amir Khusre= 
from his Dary@-e-Abrar, as the best specimen of his Art: 
cad 90S” Ulely old yo Ake GF calle daly eB a9 obey Boe 
[The hero hiding in the blanket is the ruler of the wor!c, 
just as. 
The sword asleep in a scabbard is the guardian of the realm.” 
When it is compared with the last verse of Bedil, quoted here by m 
it loses much of its significance. It was because of this success 
writing the Quasida that Bedil said to himself : 
Sie gt Alyy Sutye cg aLel Ube st 
eat 3b Sy al aks oily AS 
[Interpreter are the secrets of the Absolute, otherwise as fe: 
as reason gocs, 
Production of so many conceits by your mind is incredible.] 


T. Shibli gat'ral ,Ajam, Lil, pp. 163, 179, 
2, Pages 47-9 suprs, 
3, Shibli, Shitrul ‘Ajam, V, 25, 
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The Eighth Qasida.) This Qaslda has 54 couplets in all and its 
theme is “Love and its supreme value in It is a reply toa 
pancgytic by Anwar? After a digression to didactic topics it reverts 
to its main theme towards the end. There is nothing new in the 
whole of the Qagida except for the sicatles and metaphors with which 
the poet illustrates his propositions, For example he speaks about 
humility —a_ time-worn topic but made attractive owing to the 
briltiant simile + 

dada BIS ST of Hoe 
ak 2S eb pleas ealk 
{Like the new moon, one, who acts upon the princigle of 
humility. 
Will find his countenance illuminating the seven realms.J 
But there is one verse which reveals the working of Bedil’s mind, 
When’ he has said that ability is not attained easily, he remarks that, 
fora proper recognition of one's merits, ‘the pomp and grandeur of 
Tbn-e-Sina, who was attached in his life to different kings as a minister, 
is tequired : 


2 ise Oly ale tee Age yale Jy 
al 3 5 Sgt gle curt pt den 
[One cannot boast of learning unless his efforts seat him in 
a place of dignity. 
Ba ‘All was also known widely for his learning on account 
of his elevated rank.] ‘ 

The’ Ninth Qeside,d The whole philosophy of Bedil revolves 
rouad his deep-rooted faith about the dignity of Man. His Meta- 
physics, we have seen, have added uncxampled weight to this faith, 
and whenever, therefore, he speaks about Man he waxés eloquent. 
This original? Qasida, of 95 couplets, has beon dedicated by Bedi co 
his most favourite theme, ie. Man, and its very opening verse 
declares with what force he is going to address + 

ork aes gin S sae Soplis de cil gett oy ant cl 

[O the candle of the banquet of sanctity! I don’t. know 
whai you do. 
By your phantasy, you are at times bright and thea gloomy.] 
‘The metre’and rhyme of the Qagald are very much suited for such a 


1. Kulliyat-e-Safdart, Qerdid, p. 98-7. 
963. Anwacl's Qasids begins with the following line: 


3b pF Jas jo did ot 


ga8id, pp. 37-8. 


§, Aawari toc has four verses having this metre and rhyme. “See Diwin-e- 
Anweri, p. 749. 
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forceful address, and it is duc to this that here we come wcross some c! 
the most emphatic utterances of Bedil. He telis Man: 

CAS oh shaw da Ul Eej ss uss Tus 

Un the realm of Pure Being, you ace superior to the Heaven: 
But in the land of greed you are inferior even to a particle c! 
dust.] 

BA oS BO CEE att tt GUT te ut Lp 

[In your word the meaning of both the worlds has bee= 
compressed. 
Why don’t you try to understand your reality ?] 
Gpbe Nped aby Gow cin SL ST gat Ge Ulva] BU 
[Don’t be forgetful of yourself, because like the Sun 
You are the glory of the seven assemblies, and the nins 
bluc palaces.] 
C222 BF et Te jy ail sage gf SHE AS gt 4p jl 
[You are better than all those things which your intellec: 
can realise, 
And you are loftier than all those places where your under- 
standing can reach.) 
Sa eslig gJSbe Go) SEToy pp 
[In whatever direction the sight goes, you have reached 
there, and 
Wherever the wings of imagination fly, you fly there.) 
‘These verses speak for themselves. Freshness of metaphors may, 
however, be enjoyed in the following verse : 
SAS Pl a mw GY3! te oH a tds ge 
[Do not have a fancy for the image as you are the peacock 
of the gerden of Eden, 
Take your head out of the dregs, as you are the fish of the 
river Kaugar of Paradise.] 
It isin this Qagida that Bedil says he would not offer his talents for 
sale inthe market, where every Tom, Dick, and Harry is the cuz 
tomer, but he would coly pour out his heart at his sweet will, 

The Tenth Qoside,) 1: is again areplica® to Anwari. It has 2 
most difficult rhyme, and success in this Qasida shows Bedil’s mastery 
afdar® Qasaid’ pp. 37-8, an 
Antaar,p. 242. ‘The fist verse of Anwari goes : 
Sy edge 9 gO KH ub ty cole ol 
KS tly CKA Fe 9 Ugb yy Gb al 

And the opeaing verse of Bedil is ; 
SU G32 eof gh aS cell Cig 
Ke aS on} dy Gis a! ge ge 
Only rhyme is similar here. 
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over lenguage. Anwal’s Qasida has only 23 couplets while Bedil’s 
has 61, Bedil's theme is the criticism of the ways of the people, 

The Eleventh Qasida.’ This Qasida has been named Muhi, 
Bikar@n and is rich in conceits and visual imagery. It deals only with 
didactic subjects, It has been written as areplica? to a Qasida by 
Khqinl, in which the great master speaks about personal matters, 
‘The opening verse of Khagani is very brilliant, but in other respects 
both the Qasidas are very meritorious, Both the poets employ the 
figure “aptness of illustration,*’ though Bedil uses it more often, More» 
over, in both the Qasidas there are conceits, Bedil albeit grows more 
fanciful. The following verse of the master poets may be compared : 

Khagant : 
enh aS bs iene Je apts 9 dey JS 
OT os obT Gb OF os eu 
[Don't be fond of the amorous playfulness of the sky, because 
‘The ways of the sky are groundless like itself.] 
Bedil: 


Mh ees cue KL) Gia 
ere ime EE OURS Tk Cad 
[A’paleness of colour is natural to the fortune of a high 
minded person, as 
‘The painting on the forehead of the sky is nothing but the 
milky-way.] 

In the following verse Bedil speaks about betel-loaf—a thing 
connected exclusively with India—and this local ‘colouring lends 
otigiriality to his Qasida : 

eal ell EN g USE deen pot St 
ob Ky CI g ay 8 dee ty 
[For us, who have a torn breast, the leaf of enjoyment is 
available without any effort, just as 
‘The wounds have the dye of the betel-leaf on their lips out 
of their owa blood} 

The Twalfth and the Thirteenth Qasidas.? Both the Qagidas, having 
in all 68 verses, are in praise of Prince Muhammad A’zam in whose 
service} Bedil remained for some time. Although the Qasidas have a 
different rhyme, they are in the same metre, and the second Qasida, 
therefore, appears to be a continuation of the first. From the second it 


ity nt, p. 479. ‘The opening liaes of Khagant and Bedil aro 


OGY of can j hay Tact bY) 
OE Se ge DUI te Gd be or 
t-eSafdert, Qastid, pp. 40-1. 
3, Rage 68 supra. 
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appears that Bedil expected that the Prince should patronise hic. 
\ The following verses in the Qasida show that the Prince had promisec 
the poet an award of a title but he said he wes already the Kh’ 
Ebfingn (ule QU) of the domain of literature : 
pe lee LE Tg 
gbtel A eS tks Gtr a © 
pret oil hb ett a pte pe 
WS eS due bya ek tt 
[To speak unceremoniously, I am the E:hAn-e-KhanGn of the 
world of conceits, 
As they had made mea candidate for the title 
Twas thinking deeply : as a reward for what service I deserve 
this Mansab ? 
Twas sure that my heartlessness had wrought this miracle.] 
But it appears that, as the-poct resigned service dramatically,! he was 
not awarded the title, 

The Fourteenth Qasida? is about a worn-out tent in which Be 
had to live at one time. The Fifteenth3 was perhaps written when 
Nawab Khukrultgh Khan arrived in Dehli. In the Sixteentit the 
Boet congratulates the Prince on the birth of a son in 11075 az. 
(1695-6 A.D.). The Seventeenth QasidaS expresess Bedil's joy on the 
arrival of Nawab ShukrullZh haa, and is a model of sincerity, The 
Eighteenth Qasida? is very forceful and is the second replica to the 
Sbiniyya of KhagHai. It is in praise of Nigamul Mulk and was 
written after he had been made Khiin Daurin by the Emperor Shah 
‘Rlam. Thechronogram$ for the date of the award of the title is: 
shy oljss OK, which comes to M24 an, (1712 a.p.). The 
‘Nineteenth? and the last Qasida shows utmost joy of Bedil which he 
felt on learning the news of the arrival of Shakir Khan son of Nawab 
Shvkrullah Khan. 


QUATRAINS 
S Din, in his Afkar-e-Ska'ir gives fourtht0 place, in point 
of merit, to the Qpatrains of Bedil, and places bis Ghazals, Megnavis, 
and Qasdid, respectively, before them. Bedil’s contemporary and 


|. Page 68 supra, 
. Kulliyitre- Safdar’, Qesaid p. 41. 


eee 


ives the folloiveng chronogram : 
abel a sel ale oo 


arcid, p, 43. 
a'ir, p. 60, 


6. 

1. 

8. Red Birds Serw-e-Zzid, p. 174, 
9. 

0, 
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friend, Shaikh Sa’dullah Gulshen, once said’ that it was Bedil’s 
Privilegealone to write Quatrains, I¢means Bedil’s Quatrains may 
snot rank high, as compaced with the other three classes of his verse 
Mentioned above, butin themseives their artistic value cannot be 
underrated. Apart from their quality their number also is consider. 
able, Ivanow talks? ofa huge collection of the quatrains of Bedil, 
but does not give their number. Dr, Ethe, however, says? that the 
manuscript of Bedil’s quattains, transcribed seven years before the 
poet’s death and existing in the India Office Library has 3,500 epigea 
instrictly alphabetical order. The learned author believes thaz 
it is the most complete collection extant, In Kullly€t-eSafderi, 
however, the number of quatrains, according to my counting, is 
8619.4 This shows that, like Faridud Dla ‘Attar who wrote plenty? 
of Quatrains, Bedil too left a large number of them, In view of the 
number and high literary value of Bedil’s quatrains, a volume is 
required to do anything like justice to them, still a few observations 
are made here. 

We know Bedil's first attempt® at versification appeared spon- 
tancously in the form of a Rubf', in which he spoke in his childhood 
about the sweet odour breathed by a schoolmate. This shows Bedil’s 
inherent aptitude for this class of versey This aptitude was further 
strengthened by his association, from avery early age, with mystics 
who traditionally cherished Ruba'is. Prominent mystics like? Shaikh 
Abul Hasan Kharqicl (d, 425/1034-5), Shaikh Aba Sa‘id Abul 
Khair (d. 440/1049 ), ‘Abduliah Ansa (d. 481/1088-9) and Faridad 
Din ‘Agrar (d. 657/1268-9), had distinguished themselves by writing 
Rubi‘is about their experiences and other problems of mysticism. 
The Rubi‘i has an inherent capacity for expressing a vast idea in 
the fewest possible words, It wes, therefore, particularly? liked by 
the mystics, who, being preoccupied with their code of sclf- 
mortification, meditation, and recollection, could find very little time 
to express themselves in other forms of verse. A lofty and great idea 
they could casily express in 2 Ruba‘l, in a few minutes, and then could 


1, Bhushet in Ma’arif May 1942, p. 375 He says : 
el & BF ely (dls dy 

2. Ivanow, Cetalogue of Persian Mus, Asiatic Society of Bengal, uader 
No. 843. 

3. Ethe, India Office Library Catalogue of Persign Msz. Under No. 1681, 

4. 122 wowards the end of the Qirat, and 3497, ia the se; te collection of 
Ruba'iy3t in the Kulliyat. 

5. Sulaiman Nadvi, Khayyim, p. 248, 

6. Page 14 supra 

7, Sulaiman Nadvi, Khayyam, pp. 281-48, 

8. Ibid., 220 248-56, 
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betake themselves to their exercises of ascetic and ethical discipline, 
Also the soft and. delicate metre of the Ruba'l was suited to thei 
calm and serene temperament, Ie addition to the mystics, Philosoph- 
ers! like Ibn Sina (d. 428/1036-7) and ‘Omar Khayylim (d, §15-30/ 
1121-36), too, wrote Ruba’is for stating their deeper thoughts, It was, 
therefore, but natural that Bedil, as a phitosopher-mystic, should 
pay greater attention to Rubi'iwriting. Consequently we find 
Bedil’s views about Divinity, Creation, Man and other allied topics 
fully expressed in hls Ruba‘Is, and had I not earlier stated his views 
about these subjects, while discussing his Ghazals and Magnavis, I 
would have undertaken a detailed discussion of them dt this place. I 
shall, however, make brief references in support of the assertions 
made here, 

We are acquainted? with Bedil’s views about the descent of the 
Absolute, but nowhere has he expressed himself more tersely than 


in this? Ruba‘I: 
ght Glide ole ay jl day 
pat GRE ‘ad Gon 


[In asmuch as, O Bedil, I wanted to display myself, 
I cast off the veil from the mirror of the Absolute, 
It is not possible to cover myself again, 
I have become so naked that I am the Universe.} 
It was a mighty thought but Bedil has succeeded in expressing it in 
the four shott lines of the Ruba‘]. The conception of the Pure Being, 
the desire of the Absolute Beauty to express itself, the consequential 
appearance of the Universe, and the predominant position of Man in 
the Cosmos, all the great ideas have been expressed here with a strong 
note of pantheism. Again, Bedil says that God is the Real Being, 
and that plurality only shows Unity, This idea has been stated, in 
the following! Rub3‘l, very brilliantly using charming imagery : 
ype Git nd aS ge old of 
tele F Ka we 2 
Alo Ky tas epee he LS Oj 


1. Weir, T.W., Omar Khayy2m the Poet, pp. 21-31, 77.00; Suleimie Nadvi, 
Khayyire, p. 238. 

2. Page 247 supra. 

a, KulliyateSofdart, Rudtiyat, p. 78, 

4, Ibid., p. 78, 
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[That hidden Essence, except whom none is mantfest, 
Displayed Itself in every part like the colour in the rose, 
Just as one seed gives a hundred fruit, 
Aad in every fruit that seed is present.] 
This thought has been continued in the following’ Rub&‘t with the 
eosin tb that not-Being only goes to establish the Real Bein, 
(PS A ye ARE ARI 98 eee Gas aT eld 2h Bt jl 
eee ots Wet aT oly chy 51 ee op Ge TE 
[By negating ourselves, we garnered your confirmation, 
We had a walk through the garden by losing our colour, 
If our aches, like the morning, were cast to the winds, 
We only made mirror of the Sun brighter.} 
But the transcendence of God also is a favourite subject of Bedil, 
In the following Rubi? the poet says that it is impossible to praise 
God: 


teal cul des WA te yg GE 
Gal cud Sa BS depen 
Atypon} cal aso 


[It is impossible for the created beings to praise God, »» 
Give up all pretensions, Here only shame is in store. 
The Sun cannot be accommodated within the Hpi of an 
atom, 
Bedil, thou art nought. What art thou about ?j 
After Monism Bedil’s next preoccupation is Man, We have seen 
how enthusiastic} he grows and how exalted he feels when he begins to 
talk about Man. In his Rubi‘ fs too this predilection continues, 
But an original thinker as Bedil is, everytime there is some develop- 
ment of the idea, In a quatrain’ Bedil tells how after incessant and 
miraculous efforts, on the part of Nature, Man appears in the world: 
oF blr Gal ys 5 22S Oligh oer cys abt he 
oF oll g a gal BEE ays ST AT ee be 
(Numberless drops and waves create a storm, 
So that a gem may be produced from the Ocean, 
Nature ceaselessly makes frantic efforts for ages, and 
Then a miracle takes place and Man is the result.] 
Not only the entire Universe is busy in producing. Man, but God 
Himself is in search of him: 


is 
2, Tetd, 

3. Pages 283, 285 supra. 

4 KulhziteSofdert, Rubittyst, p. 34, 


-e-Sofiert, Rub'iya!, p. 78. 
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ltd ga 5l pel ei & ls 5 FE tae 99 25; pF stl 
WL) quills 5 ao Gh Ib 2yAS Gabe OW GA Ul 
[The eternal secrets passed through a hundred manifest aad 
hidden things, and 
‘Then found their vestige in Man’s pocket. 
‘The Gnostic, who opened here the veil of Truth, 
_ Saw God as lover and Man as beloved.]* 
God's desire to see Himself is fulfilled in Man and thus His search 
for him. When a perfect man enjoys this enviable privilege, Bedit 
expostulates that our respect even for his tomb should be profound : 
Sy Ogle gays aT WEE MHL ys 
Oe ype AT dole 
Be he 8 oe ose ae 
af Ue call ght Ja eK ot 
[Every shadow of « thorn in this wilderness, 
Was a lovely corner for the thought of the beloved. 
It is not easy to respect properly the tombs of the lovers, 
‘This dust 2 couple of days before was (clevated like) sky.]? 
But our knowledge of these mystical and metaphysical doctrines 
would be incomplete if Bedil the realist also does not express himself. 
In the following? quatrain he teaches us the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest > 
gli a gl Gas ols SU GUS ai ult oT Gt dy 
Ms ad GIS ghey eat eel GAT gel AT et ol cael 
[Bedil, no detraction of your dignity before the people. 
So long as you can be an arrow, don’: be a bow. 
Tt is in the essential nature of this struggle to kill the 
humble. 
Beware, lest here you look weak.J 
The RubS'i reminds us of the following irmpressive verse of Bedi! 
occniring in his Ghazals: ‘ 
Aah tals aS p pb yap dale diy at 9 as 
{On this road would be trodden down by calamities 
"The person who is asleep 'ke the footprints.] 
In these’ verses the poet maintains that we should be on the guard 
lest we should be wiped off the surface of the earth due to com- 
placency, or, due to degeneration into servility and subservience, on 
account of the absence of assertion and the will to march forward. 
A large number of quatrains, bearing on these subjects, can be 


gives) bet, T think, enough has been said to show chat Bedil, in his 
ly Kulliyat-e-Safdari, Ruba'izat, p. 86, 
2, Ibid. 44 


3, Thid. p. 99. 
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quatrains, stands very hi asa thinker and a poet. Among the 
Breat quatrain writers, such as AbU Sad Abul Khair and ‘Omar: 
Khayyam, he would occupy a respectable place because of his elegant 
expression, high ideals, and comprehensive philosophy, Aba Sa‘td 
Abul Khair makes a saint! of a Men—indeed a laudable achievement 
in itself—but he docs not go beyond that, It was left for Bedil to 
enable the saints, by his life-giving philosophy, to be a vital foree in 
the world, ‘Omar Khayyam, on the other hand, is a pessimist?, He 
leaves the riddle of the universe unsolved and finds an escape in 
wine, The sharp intellect of Bedil, however, pierces the hearts of 
the atoms and soars to the heavens. He has a complete view .of 
the Reality and offers a most po: Philosophy to man for the 
realisation of his’ self, and thus equips him to play a most construe. 
tive role in life. If, therefore, out of the huge collection of the 
quatrains of Bedil, a fair selection is made, with a proportionate 
regard for the different topics dealt with by him, and an elegant 
volume is brought out, the world would indeed be richer in Iiteras 
ture of everlasting value. ; 

Besides expressing these deeper thoughts, Rubi‘is have been 
employed in connection with every other} topic which concerns man, 
Chronograms on births, deaths, and other, occasions ; joy or sorrow 
felt on the acrivals and departures of near and dear ones; congea- 
tulation; ‘complaints ; bacchanalian topics; statements regarding 
one’s faith, facetiae, etc., etc., all are themes for the Rub. When 
we go through the Ruba'iyat of Bedit we come across all these topics, 
and thus a food of light is thrown on the private life of the post. 
The constant demands, made by his friends, acquaintances, and’ 
gther people, for chronograms pestered him very much, and he com- 
plains :¢ ; 
Sed LT ee Bled deere at cal seal” Sls a 
seb oD cme a ne ge ny LT a eae 

(Bedil how far has understanding diminished, 

The times have arrayed a party of fools. 

For long all those, who know or do not know me, 

Have not asked me except for chronograms.] 
Bedil’s relations? with Nawab Sbukrullah Shan and his family are well 
known. There are Rub@'is which express Bedil's love for and grates 
fulness to this family. Moreover, there are many RubB'ls which give 


1. Tn this connection read the masterly accouat of ABS Sa‘id Abul Khais, 
given by R.A. Nicholson in his Studies in Islemie Mysticism, 

2. Welt, TiHL., ‘Omar Kkazyim—the Poet, vp. 23, 24: 

3, Sulaiman Nadvi, Khayyam, 257. 

4 Kulliyare-Safdart, Ruba'tyat, p. 17: 

5. Kulliyat-e-Bedil, Ruba'ty3t, p. &B. 
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information about the poet's faith, From some quarter he got a ‘+ 
relics of the Holy Prophet. and he said joyfully + 
M0 cob AT deals ely of} om al Ghee sfb da 
shes eT GT ya Gb jt go ne Ge es 
[Bedil, the world is proud ofme, 
On account of the rich treasure which the Prophet 
granted to me. 
When he stw I was away and coutd not go round his door 
He sent his blessed relics to me.} 
The following two! quatrains also may be studied in tz= 
connection s 
let et ds a aed al tlt ot de oe py Ue 
Ble oe de ti Sed aye el geal aT ge 
{Bedil, you want the hidden and manifest secrets, 
You like to know the secret of the Prophet and the myste> 
of the Friend. 
The Creation is the mirror, See there the light of Ahmad 
Comprekend the Real Being if you like to know ‘Ali. 
Solan ol COT ee tp Sal pet yd aT eso 
sel Sele ahs Obte pe cul Sys elt ety AS 
[The seed of Reality whose tree is the Prophet, 
(According to the people whose faith is creditable) 
Has AbG Bakr as roots, ‘Umar as Jeaves and branches, 
‘Usman as buds, aad Murtaza the fruit.] 
Bedi] makes references about his versification also. He comp! 
that people do not realise? his worth. He states that he docs r 
eulogise anybody, but writes verses for their own sake—for ¢ 
pleasure} of making them ; end if at all in his pocms he has praise 
some persons, it is only on account of his love for them. There 
also a quatrain,’ in the collection, which ought to have silenced 
critics : 
eed Ube Y JLT bb pipt Le paljcal slopehay 
nd OSs eile gine ysl rs alaal pant At § coy 
. (Bedil, It Edoeenae behave meto practise religious jurisprudence 
My interet is not concerned with perfection or its reverse, 
Do not object to the defects in my verses, 
After all these are not the sayings of Shaq's° or Nu'man,] 
pp. 99, 17. 
2. Kulltyat-eSafdart, Raza Tyat, p. 59, 
3. Tbid., p. 76. 
4 Ibid, p. 16. 
si Ibid, p, 13. 
‘These are the two celebrated Muslira jurists whe died respect! 
and 18 AD, 
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Finally, it is regrettable thata poet of Bedil’s standing should 
stoop down to the position of facetiae-writers, There are nineteen! 
RubZ'is of this naturc given at the end of the Qit@t in Kulli yat-e- 
Safdari, The language of these Ruba‘is is very filthy and the sub= 


ct-matter is awfully obscene. It appears that to guard his sublimest 
expressions against the evil eye, Bedil indulged now and then in such 
like offensive sayings, Itoo quote only one Rubi‘i? of this nature 
with the same object : 
et heel gy cul SG fal Se ag ES hed of 

eth ot gy Ge Shy gus oth wy b 

[That depraved, proud, and egotistical fellow 

Who is one of the haughty and arrogant people. 

May God disgrace him with his attire of old age; 

‘That is wash his beard with semen.] 
The Rubia'i shows that Bedil was, certainly angry with an old man 
wearing a long grey beard. 

As regards the form of Bedil’s Ruba‘is, the first, second and the 
fourth lines of each Ruba‘i rhyme with each other, and the rhyme 
consists of a single letter, or a particular phrase or word repeated 
2s refrain, after the proper rhyming consonant or vowel. There arc 
also quatrains having dotless3 letters and all4 the letters having dots. 


1. Kulligtt-eSafdari, OjFat, pp- 58-62. The catalogue of the Arabic Persian 
Ms, in che Oriental Public Library at Bankipur, Vol, TIL, states uader No. 881, that 
there are 8,000 verses of this kind. Khushgl too says that the aumber of nic 
fe-verses is 3,000. Doctor Rieu says that in the British Muscum there exists 2 
manuscript which contains satires in Qasida form, and quotes the following verse 
with which those satirical fragments begin : 

ay! aS yats goa cu! 932939 vil 
ayfs aS ga Hat Gp Cay 3b 

See Khushys, in Ma‘arif, May 1942, p. 375, Rieu 3 Supplement af the Catalogue 
af Persian Mss, in Birtish Museum, £. 212-2. 

T saw theee satirical fragments in the Kulliyar copied by Ghulam Hussain 
Kabuli at page folio 1029-a, As regards the additional satirical Rubatis, which have 
een joned later ia the Bankipur catalogue under the above-mentioned 
manuscript, and whose fist lineis: | 

Ley jor j Saij y2 obl 

I think, at least some of them are givenin the collection of Ruba‘tyit in 
eGefdan, because at its page Sthe foregoing line, with the complete 
has beoa gived, Similarly, the following satirical Rubi‘i has besa given at 
p. 97 of the collcetion : 

chon ct hy oS AN ig the a Se hee aaj 

EE rays dg ODS ye Cy Sal get tp AT ees sl 
Many more Ruba"fe of this sort can be quoted from this collection. 

2. Kalliyttee-Safdart, Qiset, p. 6l- 

3, Ibid. Ruba‘iyat, p. St. 

4. Thid. pp, 89, 96, 100, 
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It is strange that no Tazkirah-writer paid attention to the Pent+ 
astitches of Bedil, In all likelihood it was due to the fact that 
their object was simply to give short notices about the poet. In the 
Bankipur Catalogue of Arabic ond Persian Mannscripts, however, the 
Pentastitches of Bedil have been. mentioned, but it has not been 
mentioned whether they exist in the Library or not. As it has 
already? been said, Bedil wrote a large number of poems of this 
kind, but I have been able to see only 33. Their large number 
shows that Bedil was very fond of writing Mukhammasit, so much so 
that the touching elegy,t he wrote on the death of his only son, is 
also a Mokhammas. The language of these poems is very simple 
and colloquial, and one feels at every step that the thought pre- 
dominates the expression. In addition, therefore, to their simplicity, 
fluency, beauty of expression, and force of emotion, their deep 
thoughts also attract our attention. The post himself is aware of 
these things and he says + 

St ak i dy et ute ee 
ele as gly bel ele 
Sloe SE ay yo By ly 
elt aS go tat oS J LY 
ayla ylang aS tat ced obt 
[What magic is performed, Bedi, by your 0 
A resurrection is the result or a spring exciting disturbance, 
‘A thousand hues tear opea the veil before you produce 
a rose. Pp 
‘Through the tune of the bubbling noise of 2 cup-like heart, 
which you do not have 
There is an uproar in your mind which even the hills do not 
have. 
In writing these poems Redil does not stem to have followed any 
poet, but in one Mukhammas,® he has inserted this hemistitch? of 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindt : 


1, A Mukhammas or a pentastiteh is a poem of scveral “bands!” each baving 
fve lines, ‘The Sfth line in every band’ sums up the idea, 
2, Benkipur Orlentel Library Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Mu., under 
No. 381. : . 

3, Page 170 supra, 

4, KalliySs-e-Bedil, Vol. 1, Panjab University Library Mu, Now 265, ft, 
495643 7-a, ‘This volume has Mukhammasdt betwen fs, 433-2 and 464-2. 

5, Ibid., £, 449-2, 
46l-a to 452-4. 
ing’, Imam-eRabbial, Mektaaz, ps 4, 
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ee pit Js bls ee oe 
{in short I please myself with nothing. ] 
\This line occurs in the thirty-second Maktdb (letter) of the divine, 
Except for only three Makhammasat, in all the rest Bedil dis- 
cusses those topics with which we have become familiar in the course 
of this work, Freshness is introduced only by originality of expres 
sion, and from the literary point of view it is a great achievement, 
For exmple he speaks! about the Primal Being + 
Uy oS yo ctl Ges al 
dlg lle ooh gt ge pals de 
SLA i OL ile) O33} d 
de Sy wt! pie Gee 
pale lee pn 8 Ty Soe 
[My Sun did shine without the fear of decline, 
My years and months moved without the dust of moaths 
and years. 
Neither on account of the cycle of time I kaew the change 
of thoughts, 
Nor because of the revolution of the sky my condition al. 
tered. 
I was the centre of my compass aad had a world for my- 
self} 
Bedil wrote these verses while talking about the origin of Man, 
Similarly, he reminds Man of his superiority in the universe and urges 
him to realise his self, The attempt will resuit in a tedious repiti- 
tion if quotations are made about all these and other familiar top’ 
still it may be seen how fresh the topic of the supeciority of Man 


appears in these? lines : 

$5 dh a ee SF 
shy bai te lap 
Shee pte A ee A 
SUS 9 ean whee 2 5 


‘And if the evening develops hair, it is again in memory of 
your eyelashes. 

Wherever you open your eyes there is the blackness of your 
eyelashes, 

The secret of both the worlds is the shutting and opening of 


your eyelashes, 


1, Kulliyat-e-Bedil, Vol. IL, Panjab University Library Ms, al 265, f 860-b, 
% Thid., f, 450-b, 
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When there is no more a wall in the house a Sahara is the 

result.] 
Besides this novelty and beauty of expression, these poems have, e: 
already indicated, a remarkable force ofemotion. In the followin: 
lines’, we have been asked, in a most feeling manner, to make a: 
ee search for the Ultimate Reality which, the poet adds, is no: 
far off: 


ORs gle ehier WEL) 
Sg A gy ell ck 
"Spe ST GL aS of 
addgay col 455 yy9 Hi gy jl 
BS Olt Att aaiT dléy AT 
[O nonsensical people, don’t talk in a mood of disappoin: 


ment. 
‘The Rose can be seen gratis, See and smell it. 


That Rare Gem, for which you wander about, 
Has not gone far from your sight, find it out. 
After all you should not be so perplexed.] 
In another Mukhammas Bedil has described the feelings which bk: 
experienced when he had the vision of the Ultimate Reality, HE: 
did not think that he would have the vision, and he was, therefore. 
very much surprised to see the unexpected thing take place : 
pla jlo eb ge tgs 
ply dilly Ls 
pt gt J ged BI 
pe 2 dak AT Oh F wT 
eal ObF GST ys og Gl 
[Although I do not possiss the power to have the vision, 
I am contented with the Thought, and with only a sight = 
the spring. 
I was extremely wonderstuck to see 
That you brought me face to face with the graden of = 


desires. 
© my eyes, @ thousand mirrors may be sacrificed for ye= 


single glance.) 
In addition to the feelings of joy and wonder, our Gnostic experienc:: 
on that occasion a feeling of elation also : 
Sly ale cyte jl yt du: 
Gailey Adan “Athy Oj le 
gily teG 8 SG ps 5 
sly Ayes je gs Gl 
ale) 22h TTF Gal 
To KudttyateBedil, Vol, Il, Panjab University Library Mss. No. 265, f 302 
2. Tbid,, fe, 4996-440-2, 
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[O Bedil, you have brought the news of eternal bliss, 
You drank a full cup and thus feel intoxicated like Jamshid. 
. ‘The sound of the bass and treble of your fortune has reached 
the ears of the Venus, 

O atom, your proud head has touched the Sun. 

We did not have so much knowledge about your rank.] 
‘These were examples of emotional felicity. The best example of the 
expression of the poet’s emotional break-down is the pathetic and sad 
Mukhammas! he wrote on the death of his son, It has already been 
quoted in chapter? third and may be seen there. 

When we have noted literary points of additional interest in the 
Mukhammsat, we should review the speculative element in the 
poems, mainly to find out what fresh grounds have been covered, At 
several places, during their perusal, one feels that, to make his 
philosophy perfect and workable, Bedil is accumulating the necessary 
details and making the much-needed qualifications, I would be 
content with only one example. We know, in describing his mystical 
philosophy, Bedil has urged people to give up their worldly desires arid 
to adopt Fagqr, i.e. poverty of heart. One could.say that Bedil wanted 
men to renounce the world altogether as did the recluses, and herein, 
therefore, was @ ground for misunderstanding. Heace, to clarify his 
views on this point, Bedil has written a Mukhammas3, beginning with 
the line : 

Ty dual jb a ena St 
[ido not say that you should leave your jobs completely.] 
In this poem he has emphasised that gradually one should develop a 
particular attitude of mind which should attach more and more 
importance to spiritual life. I quote the stanza which sums up the 
central idea : 
en PAS Soph pee GS HU spt cans 
pat GET CWS Stay cmctye  prmmyly ehpee Olprgtepttl Cale 
Ta Me 85 Cail oT pS OT ae 
(By nature you are an Essence, How long would you love 
the body ? 
Don’t wither, therefore, because of your anxiety to flatter the 
body. 
This rustic shoe of a body should not stick to your feet so 


closely. 


1, Page 142, supra. 

2. Page 142, supra, 

3. KulltyBte-Bedil, Vol. 1, Panjab Univenity Library My No. 255, 
f, 4345-4336, 
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If your attachment for the body does not permit you :: 
discard it forthwith, 
Then, like water, trickle slowly out of this earthen pot J 
The gradual process outlined in the filth line shows that the poet ye: 
auxious to remove every difficulty which people could feel in practis! 
his philosophy. - 

‘There is still another point about the Mukhammasat of Bed 
which must be considered. The poct has written two Shahr Agho> 
poems, of the kind, which criticise his times. Bedil had seen the gold: 
times of the mighty Emperors Shah Jahn and Aurangzeb, but whea 
after the short and comparatively not a bad reign of Shah ‘Ala: 
(1707-1712 a.p,), the sceptre passed into the hands of voluptuous 

indulgent rulers,? Bedil witnessed depravity and degeneration ol 
precedented character, and he was, therefore, much pained. Most sorrow- 
fully he describes the ways of the society of those days and forete! 
the downfall of the Mughals. In view of the historic significance 
the description its summary hasbeen given below. It may be borne 
mind that these are not the observations of an ordinary poet, who 
usually heard complaining against his contemporaries, On the oth 
hand, here we learn well-thought-out and considerate so! 
thinker who, as a social philosopher, was fully aware of the trend 
his times: 

‘The Emperors were pusillanimous and lascivious. Their courtiers to= 
were worthless and Lcentious, Gone were the glorious days when aristo- 
racy consisted of man of integrity, Instead only pampered, senseless, 


1, Kulltyat-e.Bedit, Ma'arif Library, Kabul, Mss. No. 504/9, fs, 1060, 1065 
2. Jahandie Shah, the successor of Shan ‘Alam, had @ c 
Lal Kanwar—a music 
Dee, and her relatives were elavated to th ighest ranks. Ses my article 
published inthe Yarraé for September 1951, About the low-dorn ret: 
Lal Kanwar and the mischief created by them, Khali K 
Lubab, Vol, IT, at p. 659 
Ss AT AS oS leds cH sls OME pF 2aye 2 29 IIb Ob 
S039 999 Ols 9 aly cae g 09 byl ally thas LT ALF Goldy, 
Yea bat lacs Es a clkies elie gy 3 GIP Iles Some HT Je 
wets Kray cllj ails sleet y oS iL i os py pa Oly ai wali 
cwley Olof elles OYE” 
icians, minstrels, 
tmurket for their songs and that e 
would become a drunkard, and the Mufil a cipsy. Al! the brothers, 
near and distant relatives of Lal Kanwar were made prominent am 
their commuvity, by raising them to the Mansabs of 4,000 and 5,009, ax 
by granting thera elephants, drums, and priceless jewels, No more ther 
was any respect for the old, loyal and faithful courtiers, other 
accomplished persons, and the ‘Ulema.} 
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vain, and proud people had been promoted to higher ranks, They 
Were base in nature, light in intellect, and corcupt in morals, Their 
‘only concern was to amass wealth, and to add to the namber of their 
pala‘ial buildings and their horses and elephants. Those self-conceited 
braggarts were proud of their steength and vatour, but in fact they had 
grown effemiuate, and like women busied themselves “in make. up 
before the mirrors, They were more quarrelsome than womenfolk, 
but by their big bellies, large moustaches, angry faces, and proud 
Posture tried to ovecawe the people. None recognised thelr authority, 
still they thought they were potentates. The general public, too, had 
adopted their ways and men, having greater potency! for sexual 
intercourse, were respected in the soctety, Unnatural sexuality had 
become so common that sodomy was practised openly, and women 
searched “husbands” for their men, As the husbands were henpecked 
they pimped for their wives. When the society had grown so hollow,2 
in every respect, Bedil prophesied : 
SEIT cores al ays Ge ets 93) Kd ALS Ga ule U lel ey 
alt dee G oles) jalyy SU ola 
[The change in the condition of the unmanly will occur 
sooner than later. % 
Soon will this shameless crowd disperse. 
How long can the cuckold be brave and the panderous 
to their wives be kings.] 

And the Muslims of India kaow, at their cost, how far this prophecy 
was correct! 


TARKIB BAND 

This poem} of Bedil consists of thirty stanzas (bands), rhyming 
turn by tuen in different letters,4 in their perfect alphabetical order, 
and each stanza has twenty one couplets, The first three stanzas are 
doxological, and praise God as the Self-sufficient Reality, from which 
everything originated, and of which everything is now enamoured, 
The fourth stanza has a discussion about the Eternal and the Con- 
tingent, and the two Succeeding ones are didactic in content, and 
urge Man to attend more to heart: 


1. ‘This looks obscene, but I am simply faithful to the 1. 

2 Study in this concectiaa Afuragya'se-Deits by Dargah Quit Khan who wrote 
this book only a few years after the death of Bedil. The book bee already besa 
uated (p......supta), and the reference serves the purpose t0'a great extent, 

9, Kulliyit-eSaftart, Tarkts Band (Ia QayBil), pp. Dell» A Tarkto Band is a 
povin conalsting of'many stanzas of equal Jength. In Bedil's Tarki Band the lex 
Bemlstitches of all the stanzas rhyme with ono azother, 

4. No bands, however, rhyme in these letters : 


“ery 


i ae 
[Without the meaning of 
hensible.] 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth stanzas have beon dedicated to th: 

praise of the holy Prophet of Islam, and in the next four, ¢! 

Orthodox Caliphs of the Prophet, ie, Abd Bakr, ‘Umar, * 

and ‘Ali, have been eulogised, In the foucteenth stanza the poe 

up what he said about the Caliphs in the four preceding stan: 
and he gives the central idea in this verse ¢ 

ASL tT ile be bee pe pas wade py? CTs gree SH 
[One is the sphere of truthfulness, the second is the esser:+ 


cart nothing is 


of justice, :: 
The third is the ocean of modesty, and the fourth the 
of sincerity.] 
‘The next fifteen stanzas are again didactic, teaching Unity aad lov: 
selfrenunciation, and self-realisatiov. Tne last stanza, i.e, t 
thirtieth, isa pathetic statement of how all the great men—great 
intellect, in status, and in spirit, feel helpless when they are at th: 
point of death, and Bedil, therefore, has urged: 
pe UL i] ple 4 oe 8 fe 
Be s BE jy oe oO 
[You should have attachment for the Almighty who, out ¢° 
extreme kindness, 
Will not like you to be so helpless and distressed on suc 
a day.) 
Some of the verses in the Tarkib Band are extremely beautiful, fez 
example: 


eal Bigs SST Get el Sale 
ke ap gh Qa eS Gd) 
[If the freshness of the lips of the beloved is not in sight, 
No joy can be had by looking at the pearls and rubies.] 
o> ers ob Ge gut om 
kx ag yh yy OA cH Gy 
[Like the mother of pearl you have @ pearl in your bosors, 
There is no fun then in running about, like che wave, to 
every shore.} 
SE bb Ome eb etl we op 
Op Ray 8 AT ce ST 
[When your heart is settled, why to have yearning for rest« 
fessness, 
‘The pearl isin your grasp, Don't strike it against the 
stone.] 
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TARJI' BAND 

Tlis one of the best productions of Bedil, and appears to be 
“written at the highest pitch of inspiration, Ir embodies all the 
fundamental principles of the mystical philosophy of the poet, and he 
commands, in this poem, a force and spontanicty rarely met with 
elsewhere—in his own works oc in the works of other poets. It was 
Written as a replica? to a famous Tarjit Band of ‘Ir&ql (d. 688/1289) 
whose refrain’ is: 


easly aS oly aga 
[That with the cyes of heart see nothing except the Beloved, 
Everything that you see should be regarded His reanifesta- 
tion.) 
Lam quoting here Khushgi. He continues : “As ‘Iraql spoke like a 
imystic, who is stillon the Path, he said thar everything is a manifes- 
tation of God, while a gnostic believes that the objects are ‘the 
Essence Itself, Bedil, therefore, said : 
angh thy , ae 
cul Pi 
[Phat the world is nothing except the Light of Gad. 
These, I and others, have all a relative existence.) 

As this refrain shows, according to Bedil, the universe, as well as 
everything else that it contains, has a relative existence, ic. these 
things exist oaly in name and not ia real: 

ila Se pad je aed 

ie gtr ey 
[The wings for bis fight are nothing except a name, 
Just think of the nest of phoenix. 


1, Kulliyat-Sofdart, Tarjt' Band (in Qatdid} pp. Wl-21. Ivanow talks of w 
wetles of Tarjt ‘Bands by Bedil. See Ivanow, 
the Persian Msz, in the Collection of Asiatic So 

2 Kbushgt, in Ma'arif, May 1942, p. 372. 

$. I have not been able to find this Tar Band in the manuscript for 
published Kulliyat of ‘Iraqi, Profewor Arberry has edited “IraqQ's ‘Uskshag Nama, 
but there too, in the life-sketch of the poet, I could find no mention of this Band, 
Browac also does not speak about it in his Literary History of Persie. “There is, 
however, another Tarji® Band by ‘Eraqs, having the metre of Bedil's Band, and it 
has this refrafa : 

P9829 Jd 9 OE 9 Cenk dee thagl das aS 

The first strophe of this Tarjt! Band bas becn tendered into Eogtih verse by 
Browae. See gt, Panjab University Library Ms. No. 237, f. 83-a36-a, 
Ibid, Nawilsishore Edition, pageet 39-44 ; Browne, E.G, The Literaty of Persia, IL, 
Pp: 129-20; Arbetry, A. J. A., The Song of Lovers (‘Ushehag Nama eda), 
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It is, therefore, God alone that e: ists and the world as such is 
nominal and unreal. Whatever reality is ascribed to the world, 
jt is because of its descent. from God, and in that sense itis identica: 
with God, But, inspite of this essential identity, it is impossible that 
after its descent from the Absolute Being, there may be any possibili- 
ty ofits going back to its place of origin. A wave separates ‘itself 
from the ocean, but then, inspite of its best efforts, it cannot think of 
becoming ocean again + “ 

We pal bist ope spe Uy bases fl coe SF jy 

[Ages have passed since out of the Ocean of Eternity 

We separated like the wave. 

ayld ja yd Ot GH Ad Ql bee 24 

It is impossible to become ocean by exertion, 

In vain does the wave trouble itself] 
From Bedil’s point of view, then, the world is absolutely different from 
God, and he thererfore dacs not say, like! Ibn-al-‘Arabi, that the world 
is God and that God skould not be sought beyond this world, Bedit 
elaborates this thought further at another place in the poem while 
addressing man. He says: 

dy ws 

[0 thou who hath forged the relation of manifestation 

Weep as the period of thy identity is no more. 

had ge yotet j ALE al apt ypee Aee at 

[Even if the mirror is all In presence, 

It would not show except the image.] 
Bedil thus maintains that Man can no longer claim identity with God 
on the score of being His manifestation and image. ‘his shows that 
Bedil was not at all a thorough going pantheist as Khushgt’s remarks, 
quoted in the beginning, make him out to be. According to Bedil, 
then, the world may have a relative existence, but, as it is, it is other 
than God. In my opinion, it isthe fundamental difference between 
Bedil and ‘Iraqi, because the latter was a cent per cent Gul es, Le. 
pantheist, and followed? Ibn-al-‘Arabi to the letter. 

There is stili another difference between ‘Iraqiand Bedil, and 
that again is of fundamental nature, In ‘frdgi’s Tarjt ‘Band,3 we 
find only an exposition of the post's pantheistic views and nothing 
more, There is no place in ‘Irdiq?’s philosophy for Maa which makes 
him an envy of the whole creation, ‘Ir2q!"s main concern is monism, 
but with Bedil Man too ovcupies a pre-eminent place in the scale of 


je gels ceed ohtls ol 


1, Fasdqt, Mujaddid’s Conception of Tawhid, pp. 61, 62. 
2. Arbercy, The Song of Lovers, Preface, xviii 
3, I mean the one mentioned at page 


vii. 


pra, foot-note 8, 
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things. The Very first strophe of Bedil's Tarji* Band is a ous 
encomium of Man, Only the following four verses may be studied ; 


mre get ple cee pyle oy Ole 
mull Ober oe gtd pt kai po ote 
mul G8 aE pet be ee Elly ol 
POR ct AU pent al ttit eg dat ate Gy 
[We are associates of the socisty of Occult Secrats ; 
We are drunk with the wine of blessed vision; 
We are the ebullition of the oceaa of Lahut (Divinity) ; 
We are the grace of the moraing of the watld of light 
God manifested Himself in our focm } 
Undoubtedly we have got strange modes ; 
We are the lightning of love aad we smile lames ; 
We are the cloud of longing and we rain lamentations,] 
The whole of the Tal ‘Band stresses the unique position of Man, 
It makes discussions about his potentiali tells how to bring 
that potentiality into actuality, and it describes the miraculous powers 
of Bedil’s Ideal Man. While comparing Man with other objects, 
Bedil says that they too may have their origin in the same Reality, 
* but they cannot claim equality with Maa 


Sal OS Fae ST gala et ood 
cet OLE eet [sa 


(They cannot be weighed with the ruby, 
Although the stones and icon come from mines. 
In the chamber of the forgetfulness of the Universe, 
Man is the luminous Sun.] 
Bedil asserts again and again that Man has boundless power and 
8 s P 
enjoys free will : 
ols TBs pe Say PEL catty 
UF Godship is sultanate, 
To be a Man is also a viziership ] 
Obs ed ale dpe ate alg ol 
[IF your look surges out with confidence, 
You would'find happening whatever you desire,] 
ies gts 3g ats GS cee alge 
[You may select paradise or hell, 
For you have got freewill.] 
With his freewill and his prerogative Man controls the destiay of 
the Universe: 
EU ete pet lal tlk athe GUT ju 
pol ps jl lb es Hel Cael Galpet 2,6 ad 
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call eS SS lee 39 8 jy ot 
eh HL te ah og Ad GT ol 


ble is visible here, 

¢ baing appearing out of non-existence, 

teries of both the worlds, 

, itis transcribed by us. 

cloud of inquiry showers bouaty, 

orld comes a-begging at our doors and we give.] 

of the consonant ‘m,’ in the rhyme and refraia of 
points out with what emphasis Bedil wanted to express 
an being so sublime and so mighty, it is sorrowful, 
after realising his self, he is not proud : 

2 HU y day by 3dy Sd ILE egos Sl ps 
am sorrowfu! on account of the indifferent disposi 
my heart, 

realised itself and still does not feel elated.] 
exaltedness is thus the natural outcome of self-realisation, 
the ego-sustaining positive feeling on which Iqbal, in 
d' much stress. 


rac 


a of 


ic is also apparent that Khashgd, being a Hindu and 
ally inclined to thorough going pantheism, could not 
real significance of this strophe-poem of Bedil. Iris also 
in the development of mystic thought, Bedil’s contribu- 
d out emphatically to the path which culminated ia Iqbal, 
 Bedil is thus the foreruaner of the Poet of the 
s called. Finally, ali these compacisons and contrasts 
Tarji' Band of Bedil, having thirty four stanzas of tweaty 
cach, excluding the refrain, will stand out as the poet’s 
a! production. 
FRAGMENTS 

the Qostid many Qit‘at are given in Kulfiyat-e-Bedil of 
, Bombay. All of them relate to different opisodes of 
fe, and I have, therefore, already spoken about them while 
biographical portion of this work, This may, however, 
at the fragments constitute a nice model of sincerity and 


af Religious thought ia Islam, 9,165. Iqbal says: The 
myself at well as 


bdulla Anwar Beg, Ths Post of the East-p. 1. 
Tt, pp. 4453. 
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spontaneousness and proclaim the liberality of the poet's heart, 
One of the fragments is about’ the poet’s beloved,! and describes 
how lovely the hands and the feet appeared, when dyed with henna, 
‘The fragment is exclusively of artistic value, and, as I have not 
mentioned it before, I give its opening and concluding verses : 
F Gail geeth eo HT hy of 
cng he ge gh eed UT 3d i 
[The colour which kept itself back from the rose, 
Kissed your hands from a distance and stuck to your feet,} 
Ry la AS 58 one G54 jl pe dee 
eee Sel gf dle Ujbxt 
[Bedil you should also blossom like the garden, beea: 
this colour, 
‘The tape of your Diwan has been dyed.] 
RIDDLES 
The Kulliyat-eSafdert has four riddles? also, In the first by the 
sepitition of 3 word ai! Yi all Y (There is no god except Allah) is 
obtained, and the word is ds, The second is about the seeds, 
which grow without being sown, and when they are brought togetiter, 
they grind like a mill. Those seeds are the teeth. Tne third is a 
riddle about the toague, and the fourth about a mill. The last is 
quoted below to show the nature of tais -s of verse. 
geo lly al pay el OF Yoke A pas Yate 
ATE gy Crys ee we nee a Soe aie 


1. Sher Khia Lodht cays that this beautiful fragment was writtea whea 
Mir Lutfulla son of Nawab Shukrullah Khan was married and ensa was applied 
to bis hacds and feet. See, Sher Khan Lodbi, firfatul Khaya, p, 992, 

2, Kulliyst-e-Safdert, Qardid, p. 64, 
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Prose Works 


1, CHAHAR ‘UNSUR + 


Tus is the chief prose work of Bedil and, as already stated,} it is 
primarily the poet’s autobiography, though it has not been written in 
the chronological order; and, therefore, for a proper and complete 
biography of the author, it must be supplemented by other sources, 
It was Sirdjud Din ‘All Khao Arzi who first of all pointed? out that 
some of the events of Bedil’s life have been described by Bedil himself 
in Chah@r ‘Unsur. Ican, however, serve «sa useful source for the 
poet’s life up to 1100 a.a.3 (A.D. 1688-9), and bence for the events oF 
the later years of his life we must tap other sources. «It was begun4 in 
1095 ax. (1683-4 a.p,), and was completed’ in 1116 acm. (1704 a.p). 
Thus it took Bedil more than twenty years to finish Gkahr ‘Unsur, 
The book has bees divided® into four chapters or ‘Unsurs. In the 
first ‘Ungur Bedil vividly? represents the moral character, the religious 
sentiments, and the THeesty careers of several distinguished persons, 
with whom he passed the early period of his life. The second ‘Ungur 
has been devoted to the description of the circumstances in which he 
wrote some of his verses. The third tells how some of the prose 
pieces given in this section were produced. And the fourth gives 
some of the strange and miraculous happenings of his life. While 
writing the biography of Bedil, 1 used Gh@hGr ‘Ungur asa source off 
and on, but as the general plan of the book is unknown to my 
readers, and as some of its material could not be included in the 
biography, I proceed to discuss the chapters one by one as briefly as 
possible, 


1, Fage 193 supra. 

2. Khia Ari, Majma'un-Naféis, Ms, Pb. University Library No, 1489 1, 56, 
3, Page 183 supra. 

4. Page 85 supra, 

5. Fage 193 supra. 

6. KulliyattSafdert, Chakir Uniur, 4. 

7, Banki pur Library Catalogue of Persion Mss, Vol. 131, under No 381, 
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The book begins with a preface, in prose, which expresses that 
God transcends all descriptions of Him, He is unknowable, and. that 
ither His Essence nor His Attributes are known to us, Then, after 
g the holy Prophet and telling why and with what plan the 

book is being written, Bedil begins the First ‘Ungar.’ At first ke 
talks about his infancy and childhood, the death of his father, his 
admission into a Maktad, and his sharp iatelligence, which began to 
manifest itself in the very beginning. Then one by one he speaks 
about Shaikh Kamal, Sh3h Multk, Shah-e-Yaka Azad, Sb@h-c-Fazil, 
Mirza Qalandar, end Sb3h-e Qasim Huwallatl—the eminent persons 
who are all Bedil’s sp al teachers. Like Faridud Din ‘Attar, who 
begins every chapter of his Tezkiratul Auliy@ with metrical? epithets 
about the new saint to be discussed, Bedil also employs sonorous adjec- 
tives in praise of each one of these saints, Having made the beginning 
«in this way Bedil continues the account in a florid style iilustrating his 
points by Masnavis, Ghazals, fragments, single verses, or Ruba‘is. 
More often than not statement of a fact leads to some profound 
conclusion, and then Bedil commences, in kis characteristic style, 
discussion of some very abstruse problem connected with Metaphysics 
or mystical philosophy. This shows why Bedil calls} Chakar ‘Ungur as 
the rose-garden of Mysticism, ‘ 
About the saints mentioned above, necessary details have already 
been given in the first and second chapters of this work, and I should 
pot repeat them here, but I would Eke to state a few more factors 
about Shih-e-Qisim that have been mentioned in this ‘Ungur, 
Sayyid Mahmid, a descendant of Khwaja Ya‘q&b Charkhi,¢ was the 
Governor of Orissa, when Shah-e-Qasim and Bedil were there.5 The 
Sayyid was suffering fro: a grave malady, Mirzi Zarif, the materaal 
uncle of Bedil, requested Sbah-c-Qasim to pray for the Sayyid, and 
consequently he recovered very soon. Three more miracles (GUS) 
were also displayed by the saint. A certain person, named Asad, who 
wes a shi’a by faith, talked irreverently about Sh@h-e-Qasim at the 
time when he prayed for the recovery of Sayyid Mahmud, Soon 
after, when Asad was going in his palanquin, it was overturned 
automatically and he was thrown off into a pool of filth, There was 
also another Shifa Hakim Tahir Gilaai. He was 2 highly cultured 


4 Safdert, Chohar Ungur, pp, 1-47. 
2. -Muhammad Taqt, Sabuk Shinast, IU, 205, 
2. Safdart, Chahar ‘Untur, p. +. 


4. KbwSja Ya‘qib, a disciple of Khwaja Bihiud Din Naggbbandi (d. 79l/ 
1984}, belonged to Gharkh—a suburb of Ghazna, He died in 951/447, when bis 
sa saint had spread fur and near. See Ghulam Sarwar, Khazinatul Agltyi, 


Page 86 supra, 
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person aad an illustrious physictan, and Shah-e-Qasima was very much 
pleased with him. One day the saint said that he had prayed to Go 
to make the Hakim’s inner self also as pure as his outer self was, 
be did not know why there was so much delay, The same‘ even 
Hakim Tahir Gilan! went as usual to the tomb of his father, Ha 
Norud Din, to pray for his soul, At first he smelt there somethi 
stinking, and then he saw an apparition rising out of the to: 
Tahir Gilani was tecribly afraid, and wes going back, when he heard ; 
“Tahir, Lam your father Ntrud Dia, This is my real self. Learn e 
lesson from me, My false faith has made me miserable.” Thi: 
led Hakim Tahir Gilani to renounce Shiism. When. this prosel; 
tisation took place Shah-c-Qasim recited the following verses ci 
Maulana Maghri 


l8 Gf oles ply 
ay US eS ptacy Thay £ 
[We are the world-showing cup of His Essence. 
We are the guides in the realm of His Attribut 
Ask the dead to come so that we might grant life. 
Ask the thirsty to arrive as we are the Eupbrates.] 
The last kardmat of Shah-e-Qasim is about a rich Torani Big, wh: 
waé suffering from consumption, but remained hale and hearty so lor: 
as he was in Cuttack in keepting with the advice of the saint, bu: 
died immediately when he started on his journey for Taran. 
At the end of the First ‘Ungur Bedil eloquently praises the saints 
and says: 


aed Bi OAT paeedt ABIL gal tes 
[The praises of these persons constitute the exegesis of th: 
Holy Book.] 
And he rebukes those poets pungently who sing praises of the king: 
who love only worldly glory. 

In the Second ‘Unsur? Bedil tells how on ten different occasior: 
he composed sore particular verses. At first he tells how he com- 
posed his maiden? Ruba‘ at the age of tea, and then he deseribes.hi 
he made a versified reply on behalf of Shih-e-F4zil when someboc; 
requested to pay a visit to his home. On that occasion, Bed! 
says, Sh@h-e-Fazi! remarked that Man is the embodiment of all the 


1, A thoroughgoing pantheittic poet of Tabriz died 809/1406-7. See Brown: 
A Litersry History of Persia, MIL 330-344, 

2, KulliyaeeSofdort, Chihir Unqur, 47-73. 

3 Tbid., 47, 

4, Thid., 48-50 


f. Page27, supra, 
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secrets of Being and heace deserves all the worldly and divine per- 
fections, On that very occasion a Person enquired how the I-amness 
of Pharaoh differed from that of Maz Gr al-Hallaj. -e-Fazit 
Teplied that Mansir uttered ‘I am the Truth’ only afier complete 
selfanthilation, when he was perfectly sure about the truth of Unity ; 
but Pharaoh said, ‘I am your Lord, the most high’ when he was 
still wandering about in the forest of plurality, and hence, on being 
tested, even the drops of the former's blood. bore testimony to his 
truthfulness, while the latter, on finding himaself in the midst of the 
surging waters of the Nile, cried out that he believed that there is 
no God save Him in Whom the children of Israel believed 1 

Heving described the circumstances, in which Bedil composed 
the fragment on behalf of Shah-e-Fazi!, Bedil gives an account of a 
meeting with Shah Abul Faiz, at the residence of Mirza Zarif, when 
different topics of Metaphysics were discussed, and when, at the end of 
the meeting, Redil composed? a Rub‘, The fourth? occasion, when 
Bedil composed verses extempore, was the convivial meeting at the 
bank of 2 tank in Rani Sagar. The fifths composition is a verse 
in which all letters have dots and which was written in Orissa 
in the presence of Sh@h-c-Q asim and the poet Walah of Herat, The 
sixthS are $7 couplets which Bedil added to the Preface of the collec. 
tion of the sayings of saints, made by Bedil in Orissa, Bedil says 
that Shah-c-Qasim sent this collection to another saint, named Shah 
‘matullan Firdzpari, with the remarks that it was the first composi- 
ton of a novice in mysticism, and Shah Nitmatallah ia return praised 
Bedii and foretold that he would have a brilliant future. The seventh’ 
is a description of how a single couplet by Bedi! drove of genit from 
2 fort in Mathura. Here Bedii expostulates that even the words of 
man, spicitually enlightened, have a mysterious foree. The eighth? 
is the following couptet : 


diz cel de aye GI cutie Age Gt 
[Tho art beyond what I sing about Thee, 
Tell Thyself how act Thou e), 


1. Reference to the Holy Que’: 


90, Itmay be noted that the quo 
Chahar 'Urtur is incorrect, 


pra. 
ir ‘Untur, 54-5: Page 32 supra, 
ir ‘Ungur, 56-7. Page 39 supra, 
5. Chahar ‘Ungur, 37-9, Page 38 supra. 
6. Ghckar, ‘Unsur, 59-62, Page 81 su: 
7. Chakir Untur, 62-9, Page 41 supra, 
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Bedil used to sing it in Orissa when his heart was consumed by love 
for God. It was this verse which introduced Bedil to Sbah-e-Kabult 
in Dehli in an occult atmosphere, All the three mectings betweeat 
Bedil and Shah-e-Kabull have alteady been described in connection 
with this couplet. The niath! is the couplet told by Bedil to Shah-e- 
Qusim, in a dream, on the subject of modesty, and the coath? is the 
chronogram about the death of Shah-c-Qasim, which Bedil told to 
the angels in a dream, 

Now the third chapter,tor ‘Ungur-Seyyom as named by Bedil, 
Irceatains six prose pieces of metaphysical, ethical, mystical, and 
Mterary value, In the begianing Bedil describes the difference between 
prose and verse, and maintains that esseatially they are identical, 
with the only diffecence in quentity—prose being verse in detail, and 
verse only brief prose. According to Bedil, therefore, prose and 
verse are similar in nature, and if in Bedit’s prose we find embel! 
ments, usually met with in verse, we should not be surprised, After 
clarifying his views about these literary conceptions, Bedil begins his 
first4 prose composition with these words : i 

Mledy af dyn GU jl Se Ube fio Gal cat 
{The mortal ones which form the assembly of the essences of 
things do not have even the faintest tinge of belngness.] 
This is the Persian version of the following saying given in the comment= 
ary of Fustisul Hikam by Kashani ; 
Qyagll ga doufly cath Oke Vi 
(The essences have mot got the slightest touch of reality 
about them.] 
The occasion for this discussion of 2 metaphysical problem arose when, 
ina meeting, people were talking sorrowfully about the dead and 
Bedil remarked : 
Bae Gt I Cad gal Ct AT Gt 
(Whatever you see is a word that you hear.] 
This discussion is hard to understand, and I, therefore, give its 
summary in a3 intelligible terms es possible. 


1, Choliir ‘Ungur, 68-71. Page 39 supra. 


d Hikam, 63 ; Faruql; The Mujaddid's Conception 


5. KaghSat, 
of Tawhid, 61, 
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Bidil says that God aloce is the Real being and everything el: 
has only relative existence ; and creation is simply the manifestatica 
of the Names and Attributes of God, as Man is the m: 
the Name ele (The Gatherer of all). When a Name, i.e, a word, 
the origin of everything, Bedil hoids, whatever we see is a word th: 
we hear. Again, the essences of all things arc eternally known to Go 
and His creative word (Kun, “Be'?) actualises their existence. Th, 
creation depends on knowledge or a mére thought. Bedi, therefure, 
is of the opinion that on the passing away of a person one should no: 
feel bereaved because he was essentially a thought—devoid of all reat 
existence. 

‘The second! is a short composition about liberality and is n 
Usariya. Bedil wrote it before he was busy with this ‘ngur and apex: 
ed it here to praise the liberal and to condemn the mean, Bedi! sy 
that the holy Prophet (peace be on him) has been praised? for his 
excellent manners, and, as we Jearn froma study of his life, che 
excellence of manners and morals lies in liberality, which means try 
always and under all conditions to win over the hearts of the people by 
conducing to their happiness, Bedil further explains : 

Poe Rh yet Opes by Mle a SE AST te ATT 5d Cee 
By foe oy OF lua er ly ays bb Gy cul actif, 
[The quality of generosity has been kneaded so detic 
that if the generous person thinks the beggar is und, 
obligation to him, the essence of generosity is lost ; a 
the liberal persoa is of the opinion that he has done a 
favour, the meaning of modesty ceases to have significance] 
Liberality has been exglained in such a way that it comes to include 
reason, modesty, and faith also, Bedil speaks disparagingly about 
the mean and stingy and illustrates his point by two stories, one of a 
mean trader and the other of a stingy mulla, 

‘The third? is a purely literary composition called Bahdiristnse 
Jurtin (The springtime of Madaess}, When Bedi wrote his ver 
song in his Muliit-e.d‘gam, those of his friends who were interested 
the beauties of prose requested him to write a similar piece in 
too, Although the subject had been thrashed threadbare by & 
predecessors, yot Bedil consented to describe the charms of spring 
Prose, which, he again asserts, is verse in detail. Elegance of words, 


1. Chair Ungur, 


2 Ge Uebel Ty 
[And verily thou art of a grand nature.) 

8. Chohar Unsur, 85-92, 

4, Page 253 supra, 
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freshness of similes and metaphors, colourfulness of imagery, and a 
Pleasant abundance of fanciful conccits have lent this composition a 
noval charm, a glimpse of which can be had from the following 
sentence : 


ej ee AT Slagy a 2AE ehh yy ot 
= GMT pda 5} pte J Sly 
[The sight, like the parrot, may fly as far as possible, it will 
find itself face to face with verdure ; and the imagination 
may wing its way toany place, it willfind itself in the 


ob Kin eytily cut yh 


garden.] 
Atthe end of this composition is a Magnavi, having seveatythree 
verses, in which the enchanting scenery of spring has been described 


again, The epilogue coasists of a statement which reaffirms that Man 
himself is the spring. 
Hujiim-e-Hairet (Abuadance of Bewildermeat) is the fourth! 


piece of prose in the ‘Ungur. It isa short philosophical-cum-mystical 
composition, and its literacy attractiveness has been successfully main- 
tained,» It expresses bewilderment, at the irremovable close relation- 
shig, existing between all things of Nature and stresses the importance 
of solitude. The fifth? is again a literary production calied Surma-e- 
Feit (the collyrium of Honour), As alceady? indicated, this wes 
written by Bedi! when he lived in Akbar@bad with Kamgar Khan, It 
is a composition having curiosa felicites and about it Sher Khan 
Lodhi remarks : 
eudyy LATE! eioh LIT Gal alyee Aap OL eabe ST put 
DM jah a cal dS ths vip ly jt eoyleel “taper il og Sy 
Feal Obs Thal sed os galtet US 2 dar} “hese 1° Suse 
et ig OE HN east 
[Tn fact if the wise and learned put the collyrium of the 
ink of these words in their bright eyes, it behoves; and 
if by victue of this collyrium they begin to have respect 
for his (Bedil’s) towering geaius, it is right, Had ZuhGri 
been alive today he would have adopted Khafai as his 
pen-name, and, out of justice, he would haye abandoned 
all preteasious claims as a writer of prose.) 


2, Toids, 96 
Page 74 supra, 
Sher Khan Lodhi, Mir’atul Ehayal, 396. 


4 
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The sixth! and the last piece of prose is about the advantages 
of silence (_,2ps2 Jy), Although it has mystical import, yet the 
practical wisdom of Bedil is also there. He asserts emphatically that 
moderation should be obeserved while acting upon this maxic: of 
conduct, otherwise life-blood in the veins would be congealed. Also 
he says that expediency should be the guiding rule in this connec 
tion, One must speak when it is necessary, and silence should be 
observed when exigencies of tire situation so require. Bedil has also 
remarked that the end of the Third ‘Ungug has nm quite suitably 
dedicated to ‘‘silence.” 

The Fourth ‘Unsur.2 In this ‘Ungue Bedil describes some strange 
things observed or experienced by him during his life. The total 
number of the things of this kind is twelve. Bedil says that these things 
may be considered supernatural but in fact they are the result of the 
potentialities found ia Nature. Having made chis qualification, 
Bedil proceeds to describe first? the wonder of Life, He tells 
how life starts from the microscopic particles of dust, moving 
in the “absolute soul’? (gis cy) which rises in the form of moisture 
from the dust, He then traces how step by step life appears in 
minerals, vegetables, and animals, and how finally it perfectly 
blossoms out in Man. He has explained that it is will which is 
the cause of the appearance of ear, eye, tongue, hands, nose, and 
other organs in Man, Bedil is of the opinion that accidents go on 
combining endlessly to form new substances, and hence the inter- 


mainable series of creation, 

After this Bedil describes, one by one, the hypnotic glances4ofa black- 
smith in Sara-e-NikGdar, the buraingS looks of a Sadhd in Akbarpura, 
seat Mathuea, the mysterious disfigucement® of his portrait, whea 
be was ill in 1100 4.H.(1698-9 A.p.), and then its automatic restoration 
to its former state on his recovery, These incidents are followed by 
those two which demonstrate 's consummate skill in the matter 
ef charms and amulets-one tells how a dead maid-servant was 
restored? to life, and the other shows how the spirits, waich hauated 
= certain house in Dehli, were driven away? by his charms, Then 


1, Ghahar Ungur, 97-100. 
2. Ibid, 100-135. 

3. Ibid., 190-107, 

4, Iid., 108-9, 

5, Tbid., 109-110, 

6, Ibid., 110-112, 

7. Tbid., 12-115, 

8 Ibid, 14-116, 
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Bedi! states how once in Dehli, white coming back from a walk 
through the bazar in the evening, he found himself actually lifted! 
and moving in the air. The eighth incident took place in Akbarabad 
when Bedif found gold coin? of the days of Akbar, and the ninth 
in Techut, near a place called Chand Chor, when Bedil, with two 
other persons, namied Sarmast Kn and Mubgraz Kbas, sew a 
peri® Bedil then describes two of his journeys in dangerous times, 
one from Patna to Mehsi in 1070 a.m. (1639-60 a.p.), and the 
other? from Mathura to Debit in 1096 a.m. (1685 a.p.), The 
twelfth and the wonderful happening, described by Bedil, is a 
unique dream ia which he saw and visited in Akbarabad the world of 
similitudes, and when he also saw the holy Prophet and Hagrat-e- 
‘Ali, Here Chakdr ‘Unsur ends, and Bedil gives two? chronogram: 
which tell that the date of finishing the book is I116 ax. 
(1704-5 A.D.). 

The book was begun in 1095 A.u., and hence it took Bedil about 
twentyone years to complete it, but this does not mean that he was 
working at it at a uniform speed. Towards the end of the Second 
‘Unsur, when the third meeting with Shah-e-KAbull, which took? place 
in 1080 a.m, (1669-70 a.D.), has been described, Bedil remarks? : 


fable oT cans cul le cg je 
{Today it is twenty years since I have been intoxicated with 
that wine] 

From this we deduce that Bedil wrote this sentence in 1100 ax, 
(1698-9, a.p.), or the first two chapters of this book were written 
ina period of five years (1100-1095=5). Again, in the beginning of 
the Fourth ‘Unsar, when Bedil has narrated how a maid-servant 
was saved!0 miraculously by him when he had settled in Dehli after 
his martiage!! in 1079 a.m, he makes the following significant 


remark!? : 


3. Chahar ‘Unger, HG-L18. 
2. Tbid., 18-119, 
3. Tbid., 129-124, 

fd., 124128. 


7. Tbid,, 136. Page 93, supra, 
8, Page 64 supra. 

9, Gkekir ‘Unsure, 69. 

10, Page 61 supra. 

Li, Page 60 supra. 

12, Ghahir ‘Ungur, 114, 
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SOF cu hs o 


[Since that date"up to this day that thirtyfive years have 
elapsed, the maid-servant is still alive.} 

shows that Bedil wrote this sentence not before 1079+435= 
“4 Aw. (1702-3 a.p.), It is, thecefore, clear that it took Bedil 
teastfourteen years to write the TAird ‘Ungur, And when we know 
this “Ungur consists mainly of those prose compositions written 
previous! occasions, we arrive at the conclusion that during the 
x: fourteen years of the twelfth Hijra century Bedil had almost 
sped writing his Chakar ‘Ungur, He finishes it in 1116 a.w. 
“24.5 a.p.). This is a conclusive proof of the fact that his speed 
ct the fastest while writing the Fourth ‘Unsur, But when we keep 
mind that the book has only 136 pages,? we gather that Bedil 
ote and compiled it quite leisurely, sometimes leaving it altogether, 
again writing page or so after long interv: Te was perhaps 
f+ to the fact that Bedil was, during that time, busy3 with his 
snack ‘Irfan. 
hakar ‘Unsur is the chief prose-work of Bedil, and hence it 
ents his style asa prose-writer. It is, therefore, advisable that 
w remarks showld be made about the style of the book. W! 
ing the literacy value of his prose, B: s group them. 
s into two opposite camps. One groiip has denounced him 
2 other has unqualified praiss for him. One of 


ay hel e3 
Igo back to Iran, 


{The prose of Bedil is unintelligible. 
g the 


no better gift can be thought of for entertai 
friends.] 
Exzia is followed by Muhz 
said : 
“The Ghakar ‘Uusur. of Bedil is a famous specimen of fanci- 
ful conceits, One is surprised to read it. [t is full of 
izafats,® metaphors, involved seatences, and conciets within 


1, Pagas 74, 813 supra. Surma-e-I'sibay was writtea ia Akbarabad when 
eiii was living with Kangar Khia in 1081 aw., aod Batdristdn-e-Funia after tae 
‘position of Mubit-e-A‘gam in 1078 az. A peruml of the contents of the third 
‘i the same story about the other compusitions alsa 

view the Chahiar ‘Untur of Kulltyar-e-SafZart. 


mad Hussain Azad (d.1910 ap.) 


mmiad Hussain Azad, Nigarist 
Tbid., Sakhundan-ePars, 95. 


§. The refation of a nowsa with the ge 
v and is calied Kasreh-e-Tzafat, 


g itis exprened by a 
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conciets. Moreover, the sentences rhyme with each other 
and are sonorific. The conceits are so subtle that they 
escape one’s notice, and whatever one comprehends that 
has no reality. Diction is most elegant but it lacks sense, 
One is at a loss to understand whet has been written and 
why has it been written, If some history book, ot @ 
treatise on Ethics, or a book dealing with some science, or 
still again some ordinance of the Government is written 
in this style, what would be the plight of the readers?” 

It is apporent Maulfing Acid is too harsh, and he fails to see any 

virtue in Bedil’s prose. To these traducers Altaf Husain Hali 

(d. 1933-1914) has replied :? 

Due to the evergrowing taste for a natural style, these sub- 
tleties may be disliked by the people, but these are simply 
trends of times which are ever changing. This, therefore, 
cannot minimise the proud achievements of those masters 
who Invented 2 new style. 

Thus, according to Hali, the true criterion, for judging the value of 
Bedil’s prose, is to sec it in the Hght of the Htecary trends of his 
times. This will automatically explain why Bedil’s prose- was liked 
by his contemporaries, or by those who see eye to eye with them. 

Zubr (d, 1025/1616-7) had evolved? a new poetic style in prose 
jn bis Nau Res, GuleGr-e-IbrBhim, and KAda-e-Khalil, and this style 
had become very popular in India. He avoided high-sounding words 
of Arabic vocabulary and adorned his expression by fresh similes 
and metaphors, and employed allusions and exaggerations. But he 
waa not satisfied with elegance of expression only. He thought 
subtle conceits were also indispensable. Thus he used to express subtle 
thoughts ina most elegant manner, and invariably introduced in 
his verbal and literary artifices an element of novelty. In addition 
to this he used to write parallel sonorific sentences, and this paral- 
lelism was so perfect that no sentence could be replaced, 

Now, as remarked? by Khbushgtt in his Safina, if we observe 
Bedil’s prose carefully we come to the co ion that it is an 
imitation of Zuhtrl's style, and if we go deeper and make comparisons 
we find that Bedil’s style is an improvement! upon the original 
model. His diction is more elegant and chaste and his aesthetic 


1. HAL, Altaf Hussain, Pad? --Ghatib, 124. 
2. Qalil. Chir Sharbaz, 67. 
4, Khusbze, Safina, Pd. Uni 
4, Sher Ledhi, Mi 
Pb, University Library Ms. 


Prul Khaya, 996 ; Wahid Qureshi, Insia Literature, 
. 6835, f, 200. 
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saste in particular is more highly developed. ' The following sentences 
may be studied in this connection : 
seals 33 fe IS 5 9 ped Ue AT chad 92 Se 5] J oop 

+ pettal ioe gk ba 
3 aad aye BI Cul’ se AS Ey palb uljl Glyn 
sty ATT Sy 9 aolys plo Sst jl als 4 RYT ae 
phe HN ais a SG pte aT. al eT shea ja SGU yo by 
oth oot Soke Jl eee” aid Ay pe hte Bj Gere IOS ge ot 
Thave deliberately avoided to give translations of these sentences, 
because a diction so chaste and constructions so graceful and original 
could net be reproduced in another tongue. It was in view of these 
peculiarities of Bedil’s prose that his contemporaries liked this style 
very much, His rival! Sarkhush says? : 
ES ot ak Gla 8 day 
[Bedil writes elegant prose. 
‘Abdul Wahhab Iftikhar remarks}: 
ht ow GST ly tee Oleh. 
{His (Bedil’s) fertile imagination weaves enchanting webs of 
conceits in prose.} 
And Husain Quli Khan, writing in 1233 ae, (1817-8 a.p.) has 
stated4; 


oly) A MaeRS] ay (FG pee Gad 


oS lest go Se 5 Ape jb Jay 
tals cy eed cul QS 5 pbb yo 
[Bedil adopted a new style, and had great mastery in writing 
both verse and prose} 
Even a modem critic, Niaz Fatahpuri, praises’ Bedil for his elegant 
prose and adds thateach andevery word used by Bedil should be 
prizedas life. There ts stilt one more peculiarity of Bedil’s prose 
which has not been noted by anyone else. Like Sa‘di, he is fond of 
writing short, pithy and paralled sentences, c.g. 
gh CUT coen pS Cage ally yp cr kt 
{Forgiveness is very much in search of excuses and 
is very condescending.] 


1, Page 45 supra, 

2, Sarkhuyh, Kalimatus 
3, ‘Abdul Wabhab I 
4, Husain Quli Khan, Mi 


ra, 
, Tazhirare- Bena: 


“Isha, 1, Pb, 


49. 
iversity Library Ms, No. 1487, 


5, Nidz Patahpurt, Ma 1,119. 
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cab 59 Says She OT 5g othe yer cal shel ape 3? 
Se 


yo phe at 
[Otherness is only the form of things, and not the meaning of ° 
belicf ; and plurality is the dust of wilderness and not the 
lamp of the private apartmenc of Unity.] 
Also, as it is selfevident, he omits verbs in the corresponding sen- 
tences. All this shows that Bedil wrote actistic prose, and, as in the 
case of all other artists, Bedil says in Chakar ‘Ungur that he underwent 
severe meatal pains to produce his works : 
OAS AT pl ale Gl as 
Oa oly a ts 
on GR OLS] pad 7 
Otnds dla Japa ro dys 
[Every dot that is made by my pen 
Is a tear anxious to go down the eyelashes, 
If L wrote the word ‘Scar’ it was of my roasted liver, 
And if a sizh was writtea it rose from a heart.] 
But when everything has been said in favour of Bedil’s prose, this 
should also be admitted that, if it is to suit all occasions and all needs, 
the language should not be so ornate. 

‘This was about the diction used by Bedil, but so far as the 
foatents are concerned, he stands all alone. Abul Fazt (d. 1011-1602) 
employed the whole wealth! of his high-sounding co fons and 
the trainloads of ‘his adjectives to uphold the dignity of 
Emperor Akbar, Similarly, the florid style of Zuhar simply 
served to gratify the self-esteem of his patron® ‘ibrahim ‘Adit 
ah. But if Bedil praised anybody in his prose they were sai 
whose praite, he belived, was just commentary of the holy Qu 

cover, as hinted in Afa’dsree-‘Aiam,® Bedil consecrated his ski 
elegant prose to the exposition of ethical, mystical, and 
philosophical problems, Also it goes to the everlasting credit of 
Bedil that, in his Third ‘Ungur, he has given five specimens of pure 
Iterary prose. These factors, therefore, mark a distinct advance ia 
the direction of employing prose for better ends and higher aims, In 
view of these peculiarities of Chair “Unsur, it should be classed with 
the Kimlj@e-Sa‘adat of al-Ghazzili, the Tazkiratul Auliya of ‘Attar, 
the Gulistan of Sa'di, and the Nafahav of Jam1, Its style may differ 
from that of the books mentioned here, but jt belongs carvainly to 
their class, 


A. Abdul Ghani, Histnty of Perstan Lenguage and Literature, 239-242, 
2. Ibid., 194, 


3. Jonaidi, Muhammad ‘Agtmul Haq, Mfo'gzir. 


‘Ajem, 
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2, RUQA’T-E-BEDIL 

As it is clear from the Appendix B, the total number! of Bedil’s 
eletters is 273, These were written to thirtynine different Persons, 
These include 9 letters whose addressecs have not been mentioned, Also 
some of the letters were written by Bedtl on behalf? of other persons. 
The largest number of letters was written to Nawab Shukrullah Khan 
and his sons: 93 to the NawZb Sbukrullah Khan, 48 to his son Mir 
‘Infyatvilah Shakir Khan, 36 c his eldest son Mir Lutfullah Shukrullah 
Ekin I, and 15 to his youngest son Mir Karamulla ‘Aqil Khan. The 
lastnamed died? young, and hence the number of letters addressed to 
him is very small, although we know Bedit lovedhim very much, ‘Agit 
Khan Riazi and Qayytim Khan Fida’, the father and the son, can 
claim only 10 and 5 letters respectively. The sixth position is 
enjoyed by Husain Quli Khan; Khan Dauran. These facts show the 
extent of Bedil’s relations with different persons. 

In the letters one comes across confusions on account of two 
Sbukrullah Khans and also two ‘Aqil Khans. But it can be easily 
removed, Nawab Shukrullah Khan f and Nawab ‘Aqli Khan Razi 
both died’ in 1108 a.u, (1696-7 a.p,), and hence all the letters, which 
mention happenings of the later years, could not be addressed to these 
grandees, Moreover, while addressing these two persons of elevated 
rank, Bedil is always more respectful, As I have consulted and quoted 
all the letters every now and then while writing the Life of Bedil, 1 
need not discuss their contents here, but I may add that because of 
the historical references made by Bedil and the chronograms and dates 
given by him, and also with the help of additional data available in 
different Tazkirahs and contemporary chronicles, it is possible to 
arrange the letters chronologically, A study of this thesis will, I 
presume to hope, prove very helpful in this connection. 

As regards the style of the letters, we have to agree with ‘Abdul 
Ghani, the learned author of the Hivlory af Persian Language and 


1, Ibave counted the epistles given in the Nawilkishore Edition of Rug'dter 
Bedil, lithograpbed in 1292 Att, The Editions of Hasni and Ahmadi Preses too are 
similar, 

2, Ruy'%t, Lucknow Edition, pp. 37, $0, 67, 63, 85, 91. 

3. Page 137 supra. 

4. Itis becouse of this confusion that Kh 
written a book about Bedil, says that Nawab 
gubedar of Mewit in L114 a.z, See Khwaja § 
Ecdil, Lucknow Edition, 46. 

5. Page 115 supra, 


ja ‘Ibadullab Akhtze, who hes 
rullah Khan was appointed the 
Mullah Aghtar, Bedil, 14, Rug'at-ge 
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Literature at the Mughal Court.) that in his Rug'dt Bedi! has 
endeavoured to make his meaning obscure rather than clear owing to. 
the overdone rhetoric and floridity, It may also be mentioned 
that the objections raised so vehemently by Muhammad Husain Azad, 
end quoted by me while discussing the style of Chahdr ‘Ungur, 
refer chiefly to Rug‘@!, because Acid has cited a letter of Bedil in 
support of his contentions, It seems probable that it must have 
been Bedil’s obscure style in his Rug%@t which made Cheh@r'Unsur 
unpopular, Moreoyer, there are two letters in the Rug'@?, in which 
ail the words used are dotless, This figure may show Bedil's mastery 
over language, but it looks frivolous according to the modern taste, 

Still the good points in the style of the Rug‘@! should not be 
overlooked, Every time that Bedi! finishes a letter he prays in a 
different way, which is in keeping with its spirit and general contents, 
Moreover, there are similes, metaphors and novel conceits, Emotive 
element is also there. The feeling of helplessness and sadness may 
be observed in the followin, 
“he gg Foy panlyd dp (cue jy pay gout de pds jl OBIE gL 

2 ay UG aryl 5 pentli aF hola pf oT 9 gal 
[What had we poor people brought from nonexistence and 
what would we take away from the world, that we should 
feel sorry {for losing what we hed not or what we do not 
have ?] 
The philosophical deduction in these sentences kas been made simply 
to console the grieved heart, but the feeling of sadness is so overpower- 
ing that philosophy has been suppressed. Another literary peculiarity 
of the Rug'@? is that at times we come across chaste expressions of the 
kind we frequently find in Chak@r ‘Unsur, The following sentences 
may be studied. I have not again given their translation, 
oT et a Uae peel OST getty hen pte RUS os HU at 
dT ee FY Be 
SAT eng OA yy beg 9 ceed le U pty pod Opp OMT poy SHG 
~ deel og OAKS yo 
The letters have many chaste and spontaneous verses also, It was 
in view of these peculiarities of the letters that at one time people 
studied them most eagerly, 

‘There are also philosophical statements and literary discussions 
in the letters, and at one place? Bedil says that in writing Persian 
the idioms and colloquial language used by the people of Persia 
must always be kept in view, for in India Persian is not a mother 
tongue, These things, however, should not detain us here, 


1, See p. 287, footnote, of the book, 
2, Rug‘at; Lucksow Edition, 127.8, 
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3. NIKAT-E-BEDIL 

As it is evident from Appendix C, the Nikat, ive. the ingenious 
ahoughts of Bedil, are his short and pithy sayings selected mostly 
from Ghekar ‘Unser. Their number as well as their subject-matter 
varies in different editions lithographed in different presses. The 
Kulliyat, brought out by the Safdarl Press, Bombay, has 70 Nikit, 
and every Nukta, i.e, a subtle thought, in prose is generally followed 
by a Ruba‘] and then either by a Ghwal or a Mukhammas, The 
Nawilkishore Edition has 69 Nikat, aad their order, and sometimes 
even their subject-matter, differs from that of the Nikacin the Kullt yats 
eSafdari, In addition to this, every Nukta in this edition has the 
relevant Isharat-o Hikdyat pcinted separately! ia the abovemeationed, 
Kulliy&t, aud also it does not contain Mukhammasat, There is yet 
a third edition of the Nikat, lithographed in the Ahmad? Press, 
Thishas 76 Nikat, and, like the Naw'lkishore Edition, it has Ishiardt-o- 
Hikayat at their proper places after the Nikit. This differeace, in 
the number, order, and contents of the Nikat fouad in different 
editions, shows that different manuscript copies of the Nikat exist, 
but unfortunately I have not been able to see any. 

As remarked by Ivanow? these subtle thoughts have beea written 
in an exceedingly bombastic and. very obscure style usually adopted 
by Bedil when he b: to mike some philosyphical discussion, 
Besides sometimes the Nikat have been made absolutely unintelligible 
owing to the mistakes made by the calligraphists. For example in 
Nukta No, 63, in KullfyateSafdarl, the words) U.ll, one and cd 
have been written for +l, c.f andcte, This shows that the 
calligraphist was ignorant of the philosophical terms used by Bedil, 
It is, therefore, advisable that the Nikat should be studied with 
reference to the context, and this has been made easier by Appeadix C, 

The Nikat themselves may not be so tasteful, so far as their 
wording is con cerned ; but the Rubi‘ is, the Ghazals, the Mukhammsit, 
and the Ish@rdi-o-Hikayat they contain, are some of the finest 
specimens of his art, Almost every Nukta has a Ghazal in quyb jx 
and we know‘ how melodious, how fine, how juicy Ghazals of this 
type are, On account of these sweet verses the Nik@t have become 
very interesting, and we feel encouraged that after the short prosaic 


1, Iris because of this that I have given them under Mosaavs 

2, Ivenow, Concise Descriptice Catalogue af the Persian Mss, in the Collection 
of the Asiatic Soeiety of Bengal, undec No, $84. - 

3, Kulliyst-eSafdart, Nikat, 25. 

4. Page 200aupra. Even Muhammad Husain Azad, who talked slightlagly of 
Bedil's prose, praises the metres in the Nikat, eevedly. ‘See Azad, Sathundangs 
Fiiris, 262. 
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line or passage of a Nukta we would have the fiaest blossom of the 
highest Art, , 2 

All the ingenious thoughts.and pointed anecdotes refer to reli. + 
gious, morel, and philosophical subjects discussed by the aathor 
again and again in his works. In an elaborate discussion of Bedil’s 
thought, these Nit have their place, but when I have already made 
hints about Bedil's speculations while discussing his differeat works, 
I should speak here only about those Nikiit whose basic thought bas 
so far received scant attention, Although only brief remarks would 
be made, yet it would be possible to form aa idea about the con» 
tents of the Wikat. I may, however, add, that if a detailed exposi- 
tion of the NiAa# is made, it would be found that they comprehend 
the whole of Bedil’s Philosophy. 

The first Nukta speaks about Khatrat, fc. the ideas that occur 
to the heart, and thus it opens the discussion usually made by 
Muslim thinkers about inspiration, may it be of the saints or that 
of the prophets. Bedil says that inspiration of the saints and of 
the prophets is identical in nature, and there is no reason why we 
should believe the one and disbelieve the other, In a letter! to 
Qazi ‘Abdur Rahim? father of the saint Wali Ullah of Dehli, Bedil 
says that the ideas that occur to the rts of the saints are iuspira- 
tion t from God. The ideas of this natu-e, the Stifis says,) are 
of four kinds: the divine, the angelic, the sensuous, and the devilish, 
but Bedi! talks only about the first kind. Having once begun the 
topic, he reverts to it again and again in the Nikat, He says4 that 
the prophets on receiving such an experience compare and contrast 
it with the conditions prevailing in the world, and if the experience 
is of unquestionable utility for mankind, they translate it into action. 
This is not, however, the case with other people, They act at the 
fitst impulse, without weighing the pros and cons of the Khagrat of 
their hearts, however defective or full of dangerous implications they 
may be, -Further,S Bedil compares the knowledge attained by. this 
spiritual organ, ive, Mind, with that got by sense-perception, 
He says that even the iota of knowledge gained in this way is imperish- 
able, while volumes of learning gathered otherwise will certainly go 
to'wrack and ruin. In addition to this, he asserts, by acquiring 
knowledge through intuitive experience of this kind, we would be 
saved from the ignominy of aping’ others, and would thus store our 


1. Rug'ds, Lucknow Edition, 112, 
2. Page 180 supra. : 
3. Thaavi, Muhammad ‘Als, Kashshaf-e-Istilahat, 1, 413, 
4, Kulliyit-eSafdart, Mikes. Nukta No. 13, p. 6. 
5, Ibid., Nukta No. 35, p. 15, 
6. Thid,, Nuktas Nos. 8, 19, pp. 4, g, 
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's with something absolutely original. Bedil, therefore, suggests 
' we should constantly take resort to seclusion for soatemplation — 
end studying the heart, ie, Mind. At another place in the Nikat he 
says that this regard for the heart means! self-study and rumiriations 
about Reality. He warns that, while doing so, day-dreaming should 
ke avodied, and Reality should be invariably kept in view. Healso 
adds that if a man continues} contemplation in this way, ons day he 
arives at the Truth and becomes one with it. At that time duality 
ppears and Unity is established.¢ But although every heact has: 
tent capacity for getting this unitive experleace, it must be purified? 
mortification, and thea alone its innate powers would be 
Only after purification the heart would be able to receive 
ion in its purest form. Bat here Bedil again warns that self 
cortification should not be carried beyond the proper limits, for the 
ophets, who left a model for all, had recourse to it only sb far as 
wai necessary for the purification of the soul, He also maintains$ 
atfor an even growth of personality cogitation and spiritual develop. 
nent should accompany cultivation of physical powers, : 

This is a brief account of some of the topics connected with 
atrat. As we have no space to talk about other subjects discusstd 
Nikat we should take up the next prose-work of Bedil, 

4, BIAZ-E-BEDIL i 
Te is a Persian anthology compiled by Mirz’ Bedil, Only wo 

s of this anthology ars extant in the world and those too in 
the British Museum, London, Dr, Rieu has given-a brief descrip. 
toa? of the conteats of the Bix in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Persian Manuscripts, and the following account has beea taken from 
there, 

The anthology contains choice poems by a vast number of poets 
Som the age of Khiqinl to the author's tims, classed according 
the various styles af poetical composition, and arranged, in each 
235, in alphabetical order, according to the rhymes. Poems writ- 
‘a by different authors in the same measure and ‘with the same 
vayme are grouped together, The names of the poets are given, in 
ified headings like the following : 


» Nakta No, 38, p. 17. 


1. Kulliyite-Safdari, Nika 
i , Nukta No. 7, p. 4, 

3. Ibid., Nukta No, 40, p, 17. 

4, Ibid., Nukea No. 92, p, 14, 

5, Tbid,, Nukta No. 6, p. 3, 

6. Ibid., Nukta No. 4, p- 3. 

7. Rieu, Caralegus of the Persien Afse. in the British Museum, fs, 7372-738b, 
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cet PAS ote ogee and peel ge pe olay 

The two uniform volumes of the Bi@z have 429 and 453 folios, 
which have been writien in fair Shikasta Umiz and dated Lahore, 
Zulga‘da avn. 11£2 and Muharram 4.#, 1153 (A.D. 1740). In the be- 
Binning there are Qasidahs, Ghazals, Mu'emmis or riddles, .Ruba'Is, 
Mustaziid, aud short pieces in’ Magnavi rhyme, There are longer 
Masnavis by the following poets : 

I. Salim, Mukammad Qui, a native of Tehran, 

2. Ashraf, Muhammad Sa‘id, of Mazandran, instructor of 
Zibun Nisa, and a favourite of Bah’dur Shah. 

3. Mir Yahyi—a native of Kashan, who came to India, 
wrote a Shihn&ma for Shah Jabiin and puns in praise 
of Dara Shikoh, died an, 1074. 

4, Hakim Roukod. 

5. Talib Amuli. 

‘These Masnavis are followed by Mukhammasit, and Masnavis 
descriptive of female beauty by Mirza Bedil and Magnavis on moral 
subject by the same. Then there are letters and other compositions 
in prose by Bedil and other writers, Musaddastz, Riddles in prose, 
and versified chronograms relating chiefly to the death of poets and 
brought down to A.H. 1121, After this there is a tale of a simple- 


minded Brahman and the wiles of his actful wife in prose. 
The margins contain, besides some additional short poems, the 


following pieces: 

1, gdjllolj—a tract in six bibs, ascribed to the celebrated 
SOFT, Khwaja ‘Abdullah Ansari, 

2, ae See observations by G4ny As. Yisje 

3. Kelsay tie! —‘Counsels and exhortations’ by Naklish 

4, Ue gia—an erotic poem by Tajali, Mulla ‘Alt Raza, 
a native of Ardakan, province of Yazd, stayed sometime 
in India, during the reign of Shah Jab’a, and the later 
part of his life undee Shh ‘Abbas If and Sulatman, in 
his native land, where he died in a.z. 1033, 

5, gS kad 9 LTS dela contest between poppy and to- 
bacco—2 Masnavi by Mujrim, 

6. Letter of Nitmat Khan ‘Ali to Irddat Khiin Wazih. 


a }—anecdotes of the great. 

8. Extracts from tes yao gts ULy by the same Ni‘mat 
Khan, 

9 jl) ota Terje by ‘Urfl and other poems of the same 
kind, 


As it is apparent from the above description it is 2 very’ im- 
portant Bidz, particularly for the information that it g'ves about the 
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contemporary posts of the author, and, therefore, every library in 
the East must possess its rotos, As I have made remitks about its 
contents here and there in this work, I nced not make further com- 
ments. 


5, Prefaces 

Some of Bedi!’s works have prefaces in prose and it is, there- 
fore, desirable to make brief references to them. 

I, Mulit-e-A'zam’s Preface, Afcer the usual doxologies Bedil 
says that the poem is not like the Sdqindma of ZuhGci, but it is a 
“Tavern for disclosing Trutts.’? He also says that the poets® Eke 
Hilali, Zulali, Salik, Talib, $Gmit and Shaida cannot apprehend its 
contents, and only those who possess ripe jtdgment like Salim and 
$4ib would be able to form an estimate of its value, 

Hi, That of the Old Diwan}: It has also been mentioned4 in the 
catalogues of the Persian Manuscripts in the India Office and 
Bankipur Libraries, It is @ very eloquent preface and shows the 
author's diction and thought at their best. The following verse 
gives an inkling of the acute pains suffered by the author, to produce 
something really remarkable, while praising God + 

AN erupt ell ptpae a kee GAT ol ew IT 
[Only that person can pick flowers from the garden of His 
praise 
Who wept like the wound with blood-stained lips.] 
Similarly, his eulogy of the holy Prophet, both in prose and verse, 
wins the reader's approval. The following two verses may be studied: 
WOLF GbT Boj poz! ol jl py al pad Glad diay od oe 
dehy lad gaat tyges WLS y gil Atte jl ple cyyee pillar jf 
[When his name was mentioned the eternal names reached 
the tip of the tongue, 
A talk was made about his lips and verses of the holy 
Qurdin were produced, 
By his beauty the painting of the knowledge of eternity was 
prepared, 
And by his accomplishments the meaning of Maa’s Truth 
was made known.] 
‘The author says that the contents of the Diwan are mostly the result 
of his early attempts at yerse-emaking, and naturally in some cases, 
there must be some flabbiness of language, but he has included ail 


1. Keiliyat-e-Safdari, Muhit-e--Azam, 2-3. 
2: Poe these poets see pages 46-7 supra. 

3, KulliySe-e-Safdart, the Grst three pages. 
4, Under Mi, No, 1676, Vol. Tani No. 36!, Vol. ITE, respectively, 
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such verses because everyone knows “the clear sweet waters are ur: 
the rough turbulent waves.”” 

TUL. That of the Rug'@t.! All the different editions of the Ru: 
contain the perface, but the Kulilyat-e-Safdari gives much additio 
material. At first there is a preface to an unknown book. It appe: 
it was some treatise about mysticism, and most probably it was 
collection of the sayings of mystics, prepared by Bedil at the su 
tion of Shah-c-Qasim. After this a few sentences have been given 
preserve the memory of a Maktab, named 3352 ‘asl, establishs? 
near the tomb of Bedii's teacher, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Izzat, in 1092, 
the chronogram is: ‘Ags plus, The third is a preface toa tteat 
about Geomancy, compited by Bedil, when he found that all th: 
valuable extant books, about this science, had been spoiled by 
mistakes, in calligraphy, made by the calligraphists, The four 
. the preface to the Rug‘d! proper and has nothing mentionable, ~ 


Le KalltybeeGafdert, Rug’st, 2-4. 


CHAPTER VIIT 


Bedil’s Personality and Poetic Genius 


Bepit was born in Patna towards the half of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era, when Shah Jahda, the owner of the 
Peacock Th-one, was ruling in India, Those were glorious pros» 
perrous times, with perfect peace in the land. Trade and industry 
thrived, and various arts developed, independently as well as under 
court patronage. It was also 2 flowering period for science and 
literature and in the chronicles of the times we come across several 
distinguished men of learning and various gifted writers and poets, 
Moreover, the place, where the talented child was born, had not only 
the traditions of being in the vicinity of Nalanda, the famous seat of 
Buddhist learning during the Middle Ages, but also it was in the 
neighbourhood of Jaunpur, at one time the capital of the Shargt 
Kings, and in the days of h Jahan known solely for being a great 
educational centre where different sciences of the Muslims flourished, 
In view of all this Patna had come to enjoy those blessings of econo. 
mic prosperity and cultural development which the times could 
bestow.) Thus the environments in which Bedil found himself at his 
birth were such that, with bis expanding energies, he could grow lofti« 
ness of mind and sharpness of intellect, P 
Bedil traced his descent from the Mughal race and his ancestors 
were soldiers. His uncle, Mirza Qalandar {under whose care he was 
brought up after the death of his parents), was known for his prowess 
and skill in military tactics ; and, of course, Bedil too began to take 
interest in physical culture ftom his very childhood, When, on 
account of the illness of Shah Jahan, the war of succession broke out 
in 1657 a.b., the wity child, who was yet at the beginning of his teens, 
went away with the armies of Prince Shuja‘ and saw the action, 
After this, all through his life, this descendant of the brave hardy 
Mughals was taking exercise regularly to maintain robust health. He 


work may be studied 
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hadarace witha horse at Patna and won it. He used to wrestle 
with a stout steed he kept for the purpose, And, once, when in the 
service of Prince A‘zam Shah, he killed a lion siagle-handed. In 
this respect he does not stand as the unique figure in his age, There 
are many other persons of his times who are known for their bravery 
and feats of valour. Aurangzib himself, in“whose prolonged reign 
Bedil passed about fifty years of his life, was a most valiant person. He 
conducted the siege of eight forts in person! in his extreme old age 
and put his generals to wonder. It was alsa this age which produced 
brave generals like Zulifqir Khan, the conqueror? of Jinji, and Husain 
‘All Khan, the Bacha Sayyid, Our poet’s physical strength and bis 
courage, therefore, fit in with the traits of similar nature found among 
his contemporaries, 

Dut, in spite of his physical finess, Bedil did not take up the calle 
ing of his ancestors, He was a soldier for a very brief period and thea 
teadered his resignation to lead the life of a darwish. In doing so he 
was prompted by the example of his father, Mirza ‘Abdul E:hliq, who 
renouaced the world at a very carly age and lived the life ofa mystic, 
Bedil’s uncle, Mitzi Qalandar, too was a mystic, Thus from his 
childhood Bedil found that the atmosphere around him was charged 
with mysticism, These influences were further strengthened when the 
sensitive boy came in contact with the pious, loving, and learned mys- 
tics living in Bihar in those days. In this way Bedil developed 
anemotional attachment for the Rea! Being, and the roots of that 
sentiment went deep down into kis soul, which had to direct his enec- 
gies throughout his life, This sentiment of love for the Absolute Real. 
ity was also reinforced by the happenings of the four successive bloody 
wars, which were fought during his life for the Peacock Throne, and 
which wars did not spare even the Emperors, the Princes, and the 
Chief Ministers, Bedil’s early contact with learned mystics gave also 
a philosophic basis to his mystical tendencies and he was introduced 
to Metaphysics, ‘To this knowledge he made addition by his study 
of al-Ghazzali, Ibaul-tArabl, Rami, and al-Mujaddid, Thus his 
mysticism went oa growing in emotfon end thought with his advancing 
years. 

Bedil’s racial characteristics had made his personality dynamic, 
and, although he bad adopted mysticism as his creed, which in many 
cases leads to a stationary life, he used toroam about freely in the 
Indo-Gangetic plain. While in Bihar he kept marching for some time 
with the armics of Shuji‘; and, with his uncles, he went to Rant 


3, N, J. Sarkae, 4 Short Hiscory of Aurangzes, p. 319, 
2 hid, p. 317, 
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Cuttak and Kesar. When he had left the pro. 
vinces of Bihar and Orissa he kept moving for full twenty year's between 
“Dehli, Akbarab@d, and Mathura, and even paid a visit to the Panjab 

and reached as far as Hasan Abdal neat Attock. When he had Baally 
settled in Dehli, afte? 1095 a, (1685 a.D.), he went to Bairz:, 
although the Jats were rioting there and journeys were absolute 
unsafe, And his last journey was again to.the Panjab when he was 
about seventy-seven years old. He Had to go there to seek refuge w 
Nawab ‘Abdus Samad Khan, against the Sayyid Beothers who wanted 
his life, On account of his constant’ travels, therefore, he came to 
have personal experience of all, situations. He came across people of 
all shades of opinion, following different trades and professions, and 
had intimate conversation with them. He met high and low, rich and 
poor, Hindus and Muslims, and deyeloped sincere Felatiohs’ with 
them. He experienced hardships of war and tasted the fruits of 
peace. Hesaw landscapes of all varieties and stored bis ming with 
all that those scenes stood for. In this way Bedil camie to possess 
extraordinarily rich experience of all kinds. 7 7f 
The impression made by the personality of this mlddle-sized, 
broad-shouldered Mughal, with a handsome face, was unique, When 
atthe age of twéty-one years he left Bihar and came to Dehli, he waa 
quite unknown and absolwtely friendless. But before he was twenty 
years old he hed found access to the upper ranks of the society in the 
Metropolis, and was honoured and respected, ‘Aqil Khan Razi and 
Nawab Shukcullah Khia, two peersof Aurangzib, held the young mys- 
» tic in high esteem, and so long as they were alive their reverential 
regards for hima went on multiplying, Before Bedil had joined the 
Army and he held any, mangab,-Izad Bakhsh Ras8, a contemporary 
poet, met him, end he expressed the effect made by Bedil’s per 


sonality in this way ? 


Sagar, ‘Ara, Mel 


push de ane date 
{I saw Bedil who is all heart,] 

This shows that Bedil’s profound love for God, the deep emotions 
+ with which he spoke, and the thoughtful expression he employed 

influenced all who came in contact with him. 
‘The effect of his personality was heightened by his character. 
High thinking, of an independent nature, with wide sympathies, he 
lived a simple life, He prized purity of morals above anything elsc, 
and when on one‘otcasion he found that'the son of a barber, whom 
be loved, had taken to things unseemly, he slapped! the boy angrily, 


Le Khoshet, in Ma'arif, for May 1942, p. $3, 
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end he died at the spot. Except for the one occasion when ke took 
part in a convivial! meeting in Rani Sagar, when he was in his teens, 
everything on record? proves that he was a perfect teetotaller, and 
, We cannot imagine that a person who lived up to his ideals could 
show self-indulgence of any kied. Riches, mangabs, j2eits, and life 
of pomp and glory were not relished by him. On the other hand, he 
loved the life of 2 darwish—a humble mystic devoted to God, and hence 
@ poot man was as near to his heart as a member of the nobility, 
; He did not feel elated when the Mughal and their chief ministers 
" showered their regards on him ; and he did not think he was humbled 
when.he associated with the low. He had a warm corner for 
all, a kind word for every one, and benevolent smiles for all 
and sundry. It was because of his noble character and personal 
magnetism that his house, in Dehlf, was the common resort ef high 
and low, rich and poor, clite and humbie. He stood for justice 
and whenever some trying situation arose he sided with the oppressed, 
“ ‘This shows that he was a first-class humanist, and in this respect 
he stands all alone in his age, 

He bad no prejudices and was magnanimous and generous. 
He had many Hindus as his pupils and held them very dear. They 
too reciprogated his feelings, end Bindriban Das Khushgii and Anand 
Ram Mvkhlis, in particular, speak about him most respectfully, 
As regards his generosity, once a trader from Kabul brought pome- 
granales and almost all of them were spoiled. He brought the few, 
that did not rot, to Bedil and related his sad tale, At once Bedi 
wrote the following couplet to Nawab Lutfullah Ehan, the eldest son 
of Nawab Shukruliah Khaa : 

ced Cen at LS lata ST pha sey 
ce SS oj a pe de ytd et 
[Tt matters little if the stitches of my shoes have opened out, 
Even the Heaven mocks at my wandering about in this way.] 
The Nawab thought that Bedil’s shoes had worn away and he wented 
money. It was a golden opportunity to render a bit of service to 
the grand darwish, and the Nawab, therefore, seat Rs, 100,000, which 
Bedil gave immediately to the trader.2 On another occasion when 
Mir Karamullah Khan needed money, Bedil sent him 200 gold coins 
which Newb Zulifggr Khan had presented to hic, 


1.” Page 92 supra, 

2, Ehughgw says that Bedil used Hasbigh, but the evidence is too meagre, 
See page 131 supra, 

3, Azad, Muhammad Husain, Nigi 

4, Page 137 supra, 
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As head of the family he was kind aad af When his 
son ‘Abdul Khaliq was born.he was overjoyed, acd found out various 
chronograms for the happy 0° He communicated! the good 
news to Nawab Lutfullah Kaa, who was then away in the Deccan’ 
fighting against Kat Bakhsh. And when unfortunately the boy 
died, he expressed his bitter grief in a most pathetic elegy. --His™ 
deatings with his relatives were also full of affection. How susan ~ 
he waited for letters from his cousin Mired IbGdullzh, and how 

pleased he felt whenever there was sy prospect ‘of apeeti 


by Bedit’s affability and played with his pen a 
he was writing, When they were away ic parents, “he. 
expressed his love for them in letters with a throbbing heart. _" 
But a person who loved so passionately also hated vehemently. 
whenever there was something unpleasant. A courageous man a: 
Bedil was, he expressed his dislikes quite fearlessly. But chese feel.” 
ings of conternpt were never based on malice or selish motives. _ 
As a high-minded persoa he disliked only those persons who were 
led away from the path of justice, reason or virus. This shows 
that his feelings of hatred only guasded his compreheasive seati- 
ment of purity. His negation of unworchy practices was only an 
affirmation of worthy ideals. 
From his very childhood our post was given to cox 


study Persian works of master-wri 
step towards developing a contemplative mood in the boy. Then he’ 
came in contact with mystics who always edvised him to look towards 

his “theart"’—~i.e. his self which is the source of a! ve experience. ” 
In Dehli he gained the friendship of Naw@o ‘A a Razi and 

Nawab Shukrullah Khin, who were both raystics, and thus Bedil’s 

tendeacy for looking into the “heart”? was all the more strengthened, 

Khushga has said that Bedil remained icdoors theoughout the day, 

contemplating and writing his thoughts in verse. 

Bedi had his lighter moments also. He was fond of music and at 
times he enjoyed the sweet tunes of the musical instrums There 
is a letter! in which he has asked his friend one Mirza Faziil to send 
a Persian violin. Also in his meetings in the eveaing he passed some” 
time in a humorous mood. Again, whenever his pupil ‘Ata came to 


1. Rug'atee-Bedil, Nawilkishore Edition, 121. : 
2, Ibid, 99. 
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see hish, he used to recite his facetious verses, and felt very much 
Pleased.” This goes to prove that, in spite of his high ideals and noble 
living, Bedil too, like us, needed ‘‘sait’! to make his life tasteful, 

A few brief remarks have been made above about the personality 
of Bedil. Now we should discuss his poetic geaius. I may say at the 
Outset that, inthis connection, weare. guided toa great extent by 
Bedil himself, for he is in the habit of making hints about his diction, 
creative experience, and creative process, etc. The basic fact about 
the relation that subsists between the poet and his verse has been 
admirably stated by him in this hemistitch : 

Ua Syn ghee gytiew SUES oF 
[Bedil, thé verse unveils the poet.] 
According to Bedil, therefore, the personality of a poet is reflected in 
his poetical compositions. Now if we want to understand Bedil 
we ‘must Study his works minutely, It will not be possible, 
however, to do full justice to this most important side of our studies at 
Present, still some observations are made to point out the fundamental 
things in this connection, . 

At the age of ten Bedil composed a quatrain about the fragrance 
breathed by a class-fellow, It wasa chance utterance, but this revealed 
to,bisn that he had innate capacities for versification, He had discover 
ed a great fact, and he began to repeat deliberately the triumph he 
had attained in the beginning quite accidentally. Even the verses he « 
composed in those days were not of a mean order. -It means he was 
one of those rare individuals who have exceptional sensibility and 
expressive skill. The mystics, under whose influence he lived in his - 
childhood in Bihar and Orissa, gave him not only the sentiment for 
mysticism, which was the source of his inspiration, but also improved 
bis expressive skill. We know the highest point in the development of 
this sentiment Was reached, when in Debli, in 1076 a.n. (1655-6 a.p.) 
Bedil met Shth-e-Kabull, who repeated, while awake, the verse which 
Bedii had heardin a dream in Orissa, when his love for the Ultimate 
Reality had grown overpowering. Thenceforward Bedil was fully cons 
fident about the attitude he had adopted in life, and this confidence 
contributed to the power in his expression, . 

But still these things were not enough to make Bedil 2 great 
poeta poct who transcends allages: He was yet in need of some 
inner urge to speak, without which every composition is lifeless. 
Bedil wrote his first Magnavi, ie. Mukit-A'zam in 1078 an. (1667-8 
AD.) If'we go through this poem, we find that the innermost 
springs of the poet's life have been perturbed and consequently his 
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Fe is full of vitality and power. The key-to this state of Bedil’s 
feelings is the question posed by him in the followingeyexde : oe 
seb ly pat eS) cole pl col gate ff 

[If this is the world, where is Man? 6-00 > yen 

If Man is in the-world, where is He ?].. 
Gne concludes from this verse that the young mystic was painfully dis- 
Busted with the conditions prevailing around him, He Jikedto's#@the. 
Man of his ideals, but he was nowhere to be seen. Bedil_had -beemin- 


Dehit, the capital of the Mughal Emperors, for about three years, and._-_ 


he had sorrowfully observed that the society in the metropolis had_ 
degenerated miserably. There was before him only the’ prospect of 
decadence, He was dissatisfied’ with the contempoxary. poets, because 


there was no reality or nobility in their feelings, and they rejoicetl ~ 


only in employing conventional diction, He was displeased with the 
religious people because they were not sincere to their faith. “Aad he 
was disturbed to sce that aristocracy, the ruling clique, was cruel an 
unjust, He said in the poem i : 
ad ads ye Oke tte} ed wl pla al Olja) 

[My heart is not free from the vestiges of Time, 

And there are no reins to guide it to the path of ju 
AS Ke eal’ olay Ty ky 


On account of its oppressive cruelty souls are burning.] 
He was disillusioned. As he was a new-comer in the metropolis, its 
conditions had offered him a striking contrast. It was this prospect 
of universal frustration that goaded him to try to reconstruct. his 
society, Consequently, all through his life he was teying most ardently 
to give a comprehensive philosophy of life to his contemporari: 

Bedil had in this way got a theme for his poetical compositions, 
and in, the development of this theme his early apprenticeship as a 
mystic and the disappointing ways of his contemporatics had both 
an equal share. The one accumulated the powder and the other 
ignited it. | He thought as if he had been commissioned to restore 
Man to his pristine glory of though: and conduct. He, therefore, 
devoted the whcle courage of his convictions, the whele power of his 
expression, and ali the wealth of his metaphysical knowledge to persuade 
Man to fulfil his desitny in the world, He had to call Man back 
to God. He had to ‘tell him that, after God, he was the only 
being who counted in the whole of the universe. He advanced all 
sorts of arguments, He quoted verses from the Holy Quran and the 


1.” See particularly the preface of Afulzi- 
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sayings of the holy Prophet. He cited the views of various thinkers— 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims. And he appealed to commonsense. 
Tt was indeed a gigantic enterprise, The theme which he had 
adopted was no doubt the noblest 4 poet could dream of. His 
early training as 2 mystic had taught him to look more and more 
to intuitive experience, and, therefore, when he was called upon to 
address mankind he addressed out of the fulness of his heart. ‘This 
shows how our poet expressed the noblest of themes in the 
diction. 

A high theme is worthy of high language. But language of 
this sort is not given readymade to the poct, He invents it. No 
doubt, in language and style he is indebted to his predecessors, yet 


imnest 


as his personality and his thougats are quite distinct, he, evolves quite . 


a different diction. In a state of inspiration, when the poet is going 
through creative experience, he feels that the former associations and 
combinations of words do not suit the shades of meaning or the modes 
of feeling he wants to express, He, therefore, coins new words, of 
necessary expressive quality, and assigns them new places with other 
words. This shows that the words rise from the idea which the 
poet wants to express, Bedil says: 2 
giebl 3 wh ye Ba Bees cos del 
[The real thing is the meaning, beceuse of whose (natural) 
requirements 

The word and its peculiarities evolve.] 
Only a writer of high standing could have expressed the theory of 
style, and the cause of @ poet's predilection for parti words, © 
in so skilful a manner as Bedil has done in this couplet. This ex- 
plains how Bedil, asa great poet, gave a rich vocabulary to Pei 
language. 

At this stage it must be reaffirmed that, for the freshr 
expression, the necessary prerequisite is not a new idea, Al! t 
iaplied in the above paragraph is this that if a poet exprestes those 
thoughts, which he has lived through, then his Art is evitably 
endowed with the characteristic of freshaess. We know Bedil studied 
the philosophies of the mystics and other thinkers, and on com- 
parison we find that basically no new addition has been made by him, 
but, as because of mystical experience all those thoughts have beef 
saturated with emotions, he was able to express them’ in a most 
poetical way. Also Bedil expressed mostly those sensations, emotions,” 
and thoughts which he had gained as a result of his actual acquain- 
tance with life, i.e. actual experience of the world in its varied aspes 


All this was fresh, aad, therefore, he expressed it ina style overflowing ~ 


with fresh, limpid diction, 


* are couch 
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Tolresume our discussion: Th Bly quedt for suitable: words, snest 
finds out the predestined word for a thought, and uses ic 
y that the thought becomes his special property. In his 
poem ‘Irfan, when Bedil talks about Adam’s fall from the heaven, he 
writes the following verse : 
ats! gad gt? abst SATE aT Guys ye 
{When he fell into this dack earthly dungeon, 
It was a sun Which came down from the skies.] 
The vivid and visual words used so effectively have made this thought 
a property of Bedil, ‘The metaphor is so apt that it cannot be replaced, - 
Tre thonght and its expression haye become the life-blood of each 
other. = 


Bedil is fully aware of the final relation that is established 
between form and substance, He remarks that as spring means colour 
and fragrance brought inextricably together; expression and thought 
are also similarly interrelated. He says: 

dag 3 aye dd ee 9 Syse Jy} 
Sy Ose ee O72 BG celent abe 
ith regard to. the secret of form 


[Bedil, soothe your heart wi 
and meaning. 
Here is the advent of spring, sweet smell within and charming 
colour without, ] 
Tt was like uniting the soul and body—giving a beautiful thought a 
beautifal form, Bedil followed this principle of style all through his 
life and his use of appropriate similes and metaphors was also 
determined by it, Similarly, his metres are also in keeping with 
the general spirit of his thoughts, They have the peculiarity of 
naturalness. They are the natural tone of the mood of the poet, 
For example the metre of the following verse expresses sadness—the 
rood which predominated while writing the poem: 
Geatay ee a gil om Gestht oto BG gh eee 
[What is this garden and its blossoming ? 
Only oil spiit on the surface of water] 
In this way Bedil employs metres which suit his different moods. 
‘Thus, in Bedil, as he himself says, the thought and its expression, 
ie. the words, similes, metaphors, and metres in which the thoughts 
d, all grow and develop spontaneously. 

We observe vigout and force also in Bedil’s style. This vitality 
js the result of various causes, His firm convictions and his sublime 
theme are the two factors, hints about which have already been 
made, But there is another fundamental ingredient of the poet's 
spirit which should not be overlooked in this connection. It is his 


+ 
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masculinity. His race, the traditions of his family, and his personal 
courage had made his mind very masculine, and this peculiarity qaite 
naturally found its way into his diction. In addition to this Bedil 
has used various artifices for making his style vigorous and emphatic, 
An account of such like artifices was made while enumerating the 
literary peculiarities of Bedil’s Ghazals. I may add at this place 
that Bedil is very fond of repeating the same word for this purpose. 
In the Musnaot Tiir-e-Ma'rifat, he tells Man that he is an enigma 
waiting for solution, and uses the artifice of repetition of words to 
lead force to his statement: 

US ote OAT yale 61 ber ilar Shas 

[You are an enigma, an enigma, an enigma, 

In you like to solve it, open your eyes.) 
Here the ‘m’ sound itself is very emphatic, and stress on the word 
las has been laid in the first hemistitch with the object of drawing 
pointed attention to what is being said in the second, A lerge number 
of similar verses can be quoted. 

We have considered so far how Bedil’s expression came to have 
life and power. We have yet to fiad out how he was pottically 
inspired while writing his poems. Witha view to this we must cone 
sider the circumstances in which Bedil wrote his poems. He wrote 
his Tilism-e-Hairet in 1080 a.x. (1669-70 A.p.), and there he has told 
how the central idea of the poem devcloped in his mind, One night 
he lay awake and tried to find out a motif, until an idea occurred, 
but it was not so vivid in the beginning. He focussed it and grow 
imaginative, ‘This visualisation moved him, and very soon he was 
charged with inspiration, We find here that concentration was the 
cause of creative experience, Now we turn to another type of poetic 
inspiration, Bedil went to Bairde with Nawab Shukrullah Khéa, 
and he was so much impressed by the scenery of the place that this 
beautiful Masnavi Tir-e-Ma‘rifat was the result, In the case of 
this poem we find that the creative urge was the outcome of infu- 
ences recelved from without, There are many more poems, of this 
nature, which Bedil wrote, when he had scen some scene or read 
some poem or verse of another poet. If we study Bedil’s poems 
one by one we find that inspiration was either the result of reflection 
or that of the impact of some outward object or event upon the per- 
sonality of the poet, and he was moved to supreme poetical activity. 
But as the poet's personality was coherent his principal theme remain. 
ed unaltered. 

I give below two verses of Bedil which refer to the two distinctive 


processes pointed out in the foregoing paragraph, The first i 
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day Yes oye - 2 
rt oe JF UIE ty tat on BT 
[In 2 moonlit night our relish for weeping has abuedant 
food, 7 
Is there some ignorant person who will not get oil (ghee) from 
such like milk.] 5 
‘This emph: s the objective nature of creative inspiration. The 
second verse is: 


oan oT gee Ete de SE pa SL 
1) Raw pape oS AT obs ees 
[Love may roll always on earth, Is will still create Beauty, 
The untiring efforts of Farh&d ultimately turned-the stone 
into Shirin (,2,.4—his beloved.} - 
‘This refers to the subjective clement in all artistic creations. It will 
be noted that Bedil did not contribute to aay particular view, but he 
realised the significance of both objective and subjective origin of Art, 
_ Having reached here we are in a position to visualise Bedil’s creative 
process, hints about which have been made bythe poet himself here 
and there in his works.’ A certain incident, or 2 poem, or a verse, er 
some thought has caused a tinkling, shivering feeling to run through his 
body, and his imagination has been set ablaze. He is expressing the 
genuine and real feclings through which he is passing at the time, The 
feelings may be of joy or sorrow, heis experiencing the consequen: 
pleasure or pain, The thought is developing as the poem grows, He 
hhas to find adequate phtaseology, and then the ideas are to numerous, 
rather infinite, that they cannot be contained in finite words, And 
sometimes the pen-picture, he wants to draw, is too ideal to take the 
forin of words, and he says painfully ; 
SS eb ss yo Fay oly dey 
abd gts fl GI Sy ost aj 
[In his longing for your cypress-like stature Bedil rolled in 
blood, 
But by his constant practice in sighing he could not produce 
a single lovely Alaf.] 
So long as these creative pangs continue, he has no rest, and.when the 
experience is over, his poem is also complete. 
We have seen how Bedil's poems came into being. He speaks 
from a bleeding heart and, therefore, his poems mus¥ move others, 


1 KulliyateSofdart, Tilism-a-Elairat, 8 Taree-Ma'ifat, 2; Chatie “Uneur, 
B. 
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pe dk g db pf obs de 
Gig ge AU WAGE Gad cod 
(Bedil ! my liver is bleeding. I am = nightingale sprites 
wings and feathers. 
Hence my groans cannot fail to move the people in this 
distressed world.) 
But to appreciate his poems one must approach them with a sym- 
pathetic heart : 
oily aS pl b> Kal Coal 
tt HAF ee ce a = any Fabed 
{My agitation is that of a dropped tear, 
Who can reach the depth of my secret ? 
Perhaps by having a broken heart 
You might understand my woeful tate.] 
‘These are Bedil’s confessions, After studying them try to imagine the 
guish through which the poet passed during his life. His was 
deed a most afflicted soul. ‘ 
The origin of a poem displays the emotive and imaginative powers 
of a poet, and its structural characteristics show the synthetic side of 
his mind—it shows how his mind developed a poem into a harmonious 
whole, Persian lyrics are rarely the result of consistent thought, and 
there unity is generally maintained by the measure and rhyme, 
Bedil’s lyrics are not an exception to the rule, although he has got a 
large number of such lyrics in which this defect has been avoided, 
His Ruba‘is, fragments, panegyrics, and quintets (clasts), like those 
of the other Persian posts, express individually an uninterrupted mood 
orinspiration. His Tarkio Band is 2 loose poem, while the Tarji Band 
is perfectly coherent—the unifying elemeat lying in the idea contained 
in the recurring verse (a=)5). 

But these were comparatively shorter poems, Difficulty arises with 
the longer ones, i.c. the Magnavis, where somany emotional moods are 
tobe strung together. Ifa poet succeeds there, he is fit to be called a 
major! poet. Bedil’s ficst Magnavi is Muhit-e-A‘zam which he wrote in 
1078 A.H. (1667 A.D.), at the age of twentyfour. As it was the’poet’s 
maiden attempt its plot is not so unified, but as the poem progresses one 
feels the preseace of an unexpressed cohesion because of unity of thought 
and similarity of emotion, His Tlism-eHairat was written two years 
ater, Being an allegory, this poem is a perfect model of harmony and 
concord, Interest is kept alive by action, dialogue, and visual 
imagery. The third long poem of Bedil is Tir-e-Ma‘arifat which was 


w 
co 
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L Of. Read, Collected Esseys, 57, “The distinction betweea a major anda 
minor post is the capacity to write a loag poem succesfully." 
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weitten towards the end of the eleventh century of Hj As the pect 
Says at the end of the poem: 
4 ole b dts 
[T painted spring out of a thought] 
he conceived an idea on seeing the charming scenery of Bairat, and 
this poem, which is a nice specimen of natural poetry, came into 
being. Its well knit and describes a simple emotional mode though 
the result is picturesque and rich in details. The last and the 
longest ‘pocm of Bedil is the Masnavt ‘Irfan which was completed 
in 1124 ave. (1712 a.p,). In fact, it has two Magnavis : Mirdtulfah 
(The Divine Mirror) and the ‘Irféa proper, The former is more 
philosophical and less poetical. It is informative and conceptual, 
and is devoid of action or illustrative stories. The poet has tried 
to introduce imagery at various places, but as the theme of the poem 
is the “Qyele of Descent and Ascent” —a most abstruse thems, it makes 
very tedious reading. The poem, therefore, has coherence but at the 
cost of poetical element. ‘Irfan proper is the longest and best poem 
of Bedil, Like a panorama, it unrolls a number of fascinating scenes, 
many storics of abiding interest, diverse characters full of ‘life and 
individuality, and different kinds of poetry: natural, romantic, epic, 
and philosophical, It is, besides, most poetical and least philoso 
phical, The form and the thought balance each other beautifully, 
and at times the expression is marvellous in point of depth and 
clearness of thought, intensity of emotions, and economy of words, 
The poet is in fact at his best in this poem. It was really extremely 
dificult to create wu: in this diversity but the poet succeeded by 
sticking to the dominating idea—a story in the form of a dialogue 
which more often changes into a lively discourse. A study of the 
structure of all these poems has shown that Bedil ranks among 
Firdausi, Rimi, Nizami, and other major! Persian posts who were 
very successful in writing longer poems, 
In the preceding paragraph a reference was made to the differ- 
ent kinds of poetry found in Bedil’s Masnav ‘Irfan, “I must tell a 
basic thing about all these kinds of Bedil’s verse. Before doing 20, 
however, I like to emphasise the point that Bedil not only loved 
and described the beautiful scenes he saw while journeying about, 
but also ke loved the country in which he found them. India, a 
land of light,! colour and stent, has recieved unqualified praise from 
him, He likes its betel-leaves also, aad has described them beauti+ 
fully at various places. 


1. Page 294 supra. 
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Now the basic point about Bedil’s poetical compositions, If we 
go through his works, from one end to the other, we find that his 
poems are permeated with his philosephical thought. While speaking 
about his Masnacl Tir-e-Ma'rifat 1 have already! shown how Bedil’s 
belief about Man being the epitome of creation runs as an undere 
current in the poom. Taking our cue from these remarks, if we 
study Bedil’s Ghazals or his Qasidas, etc., we will find that the same 
belief is reficcted in so many other verses.? Similarly, when Bedil says, 
“We see 3 the charms of Man in the Moon, the stars, the 
brilliant twiligat. and in the colourful rainbow and the beautiful 
Tose-garden,”” we should not conclude it is mere sentimentalism, 
but we must know Bedi!, the thinker, is telling that Man is the 
spisit? whence ali things have thelr origin. In Bedil’s works there 
is an overwhelmingly large number of verses which only a philoso- 
pher habituated to th ught could write. We see that the background 
Of his words consists of considered process of thought;.and his 
epithets and metaphors, though highly poetical, are in reality related 
to his Philosophy. The first two pages of the Masnaui ‘17s, and his 
Qesida, in which Man has been addressed, may be stu for this 
Purpose. It will be found that Bedil’s rhetoric is very powerful, 
and a closer study would show at the same time that it is compact 
with thought. We may, therefore, read any type of Bedii’s verse, 
We are sure to find the poet-philosopher lucking there. 

As Khushgi and S.A, Vahid have remarked®, it goes to Bedil’s 
credit that he expressed the abstract thought of Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
otkez writers of his type, in an extremely poctical way, using 
all the elegant expression of the TAzigi poets. Bedil’s art is, 
therefore, a most coherent system of thov ed in a most 
elegant way. It is clear that i] mad2 a great experiment in 
Persian literature. He fused mystical thought, philosophical specu- 
lations, and sweetness of expression in such a way that they became 


expr 


1. Paze 274cupis. 
2. For examp! 
b oe vl oe 2 
Sore ey ere ns a a 
ES cine oye SI dod ST dhe 
Els des Sy p0 KE hee esse dy 
‘These poetical expressions have at their bottom the ides that Manisa 
malerocosmes in appearance but a macrotosmos in ¢ 
fcbolson, R.A., Studies in Isl 
4. Kulliyat-e-Safdari, Qasaid, 
5. Kbushgi, in Ma'drif, May, 1942; Valid, SA, Iqbal, His Art, and 
Thought, 194 
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vital for one another. As such Bedil belongs to thet class of posts 
yho have carned everlasting! fame for expressing philosophical 
thoughts in a most poetical way. 

This basic point about Bedil’s verse discloses his attitude towarda 
Art alo, He was not one of those poets whose main object is 
Art itself. He used his skill in writing poetry for the attainment of a 
nobler object which lay beyond Art, His contemporary? pocts, who 
were proud of their Tazagtii, looked simply to niceties of expression, 
but Bedil had something else in view. He said: 

ens cate stb y S39 calles Gee 
y ple fed) eth Os aT 5 day 
[To secure expression of thoughts is something else, but to 
make a display of skill is totally different. 
O Bedil, it is impossible to design a cup from a mirror.] 

He wanted that his Art should serve him only in expressing his 
thoughts, or, according to him, communication is style"? He had a 
mission in life—a mission to regenerate mankind, and he wished that 
Art must be subservient to it. Other poets wrote panegyrics of the 
Emperors and princes, and expressed therein their false feelings. 
But Bedil did not like to be false to himself. He expressed only 
his genuine feelings in everything he wrote, and, therefore, he called 
himself a poet who would eulogise only his nature. He wrote neither 
the encomiums of the monarchs, nor he worshipped the deity of Art, 
but employed his extraordinary poctical talents for the advancement 
of human good, and this too in an age when very few, if any, thought 
that Art could be consecrated to higher aims. 


The End 


2. Ta thisconnection study: Read, Hu; Collected Essays, 69-88 ; Santayana, 
Threr Philosophical Poets. Herbert Read bad successfully showa that philosophy 
is not inconsistent with poetry. [le says that as poctry of this kind is the result 
of the triuap® of reason in blending all knowledge aad experience inte one coheren? 
systen:, itis very powerful. It expresses thoughts about whoss significance we feel 
most intensely. 

2. For this purpose read Kelimituch Sau'ard by Sarkbush. 
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17. tp ae pil oe pet! 


18. Uber pee pith nt 


19, yi 5 eS, jl le rs} 
20. ped sla pty HH AS 


21. de gale aad by! 5 


4 un ge 
Db. cals ool papete ices 


25. rh ee ght At NA 


25.0457 3S etd dod 
Dy Bae) Oe PO 3 


28, Bee SF Kb 52 et 


29. GUE KE I Se td 


gt 


30, ebay psh Tet jl te 


hearted as their 
gold is extracted 
from stones. 


4 Silence should do 19 
come with 
death alone. 

4 Illusory nature Tilisme-Heirat 4 
of life. 

4 Love of the Muhit-e-A‘zam £.79a. 
phenomenal. Ms. 

4 Fastidiousregard do £.80a. 
for dress. 


5 Prayer toGod Tilism-e-Hairat 5 
4 Selfannihilation, Mubil-e-A‘zam £958 


Ms. 

5 Unity of Self. do £1088 
5 Unity in Plura- do £.130b 

lity. 
5 Duality an illu- do £1342 

sion 
6 Time is fleeting. do £1378 

j 6 Discover the Self do £.140a 

6 Attributes noth- 

ing but Essence é 

Teself. do £.148a 
7 A credulous per 

son. do £1498 
7 A braggart. do £1566 
8 Existent Beings 

aye God’s words. do £.182a 
@ Speech prevails 

everywhere do F.182b 
8 Self the sole 

Reality. do £.183b 
8 Universe created ‘Irfan t 


for Man, 


Appendix A 


Serial IsharBt-o 
No. Opening Lines 


ikayat Subject- 
ate Page matter 


BE. cathy Gj cud oS HF G While abusing we 
abuse ourselves, 

82. gay td gle pa si cl 8 Creation an illue 
sion 

33.4 “gum Sua O57 9 Life an illusion, 

34. SE 5k 1 LB pS on 9 Over-carefulness 
is ruinous 

95, jLb Syoy Sol} pte sl 9 The Universe is 
not-being. 

36, skal plait Jus” 49 9 It is extremely 
difficult to be a 
Man, 

37. gg) Kayd EL beeny 10 Everything in 
the world is 


perishable. 
3B, gtonll got tye Abt 10 Self-annthila- 
tion, 


38. Spay Kl Git 9B cone I] Poverty and 
riches explained. 


40. dy dt bes oodts cel 11 Present = more 


important than 


Future, 
41, cul pletlota, 2S blatj 11 Vain desires, 
42. cull «eats wll do 
43, lego ,f bi; qilent aes ll Men are but 
corpses. 


A, (pis Suehd > GUTS 11 The Universe is 
. an illusion. 
45.02 Sg wai 92,7 ol ll Trust in God 
? not synonymous 
with idleness, 
46. aay © ae ols ‘Ll 12 Shameless people 
are but ghouls, 
47. pli ede pe43,)0 oh ie Elegant expres 
sion is a_great 
virtue, 


From where 
selected 

Name of Page 

the Book 

Irfan 5 
do 7 
do id 
do 13. 
do al 
do 42 
do 43 
do 45. 
do 49 
do 43 
do 50 
do 52 
do 53 


Muhitee-A‘gam ? 


Urfan,  §3 


Chakiir *Unsur 10 


do 4 
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From where U 


Serial [shGrBt-o-Hikiyat Page Subject selected Page 
No. Opening Lines matter Name of 
the Bock 


4B. SLT pe Curly fees af 12 The Fools too 

have a philoso. 

phyoftheirown. ‘Irfan =? 
49, pil 3! Uo cul j si 12 Duality has no 


ground. Chakar ‘Ungur 41 
50 eel ogg Le ae “AL 13 do ? ‘9 
SL. Used Sen ech jl) cel! 13 Vain efforts, “Irfan §5 
52 sete E12 Coe (atte 13 Concomintants 

of love. do 67 


53. ue em gb jl) “aS 13 A cat as the 
: guardian of 


rats; do - 73 
54. dae jl) GAS SLIT aS 14 What © wheat 
meansforMan? do rc) 


53. culpsil lan elie apf 14 Death inevitable 
and weakness 
criminal. do 84 
$5.25 Y very © (o3f 15 Greeddenounced. do 
57.43} Use ae (gtle 15 A cruel Beauty. do 
5B. Kee gals ah syl5+ sl 15 To Tack worth is 


dangerous, do 
59, "alles es 3 9 15 The consuming 

Love. £.69a 
60. ‘ls GS} do oles pay 15 do do £.75a 
61. S4j dhe Olay [yl 16 Spiritless life a : 

curse. Chakar ‘Ungur 69 
62. pete be got SLL Gl 16 Futility of world- , do 70 

ly desires. do 70 


63, GUIS)> egy ceetlty 16 Universe the 
result of (Be !)- 
itself the sound do 68 
ofaword, — Muhit-e-A‘zam 1.1802 
Ms. 


64.8 gL p57 y py Qyd 16 The Universe is 
butGod’s word. Chakdr ‘Uagur 43 
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From where 
Serial Subject- sélected Page 
No. matter Name of 
the Book 


65. Sil calles lt a€S4T tes 16 Gnostics praised. Ckaher Ungur 46 
65. Kd eecal Cul te 16 The word » (Be !)- 


ryan) has filled the 
void. do ~ 56 
87. Siy al eatyd ae yy2 17 The world isan 
illusion, Muhif-e-A‘zam 


68, sco hy Glide AISLE 17 Description of 
Spring Season, ChahGr ‘Unsur 91 
89. (lh os Bey Oj is! 18 Prayer to God. ? ? 


A 
cf 


PNM ORE 


APPENDIX B 


Number of Letters addressed to Different Persons 


No, of letters 


Names of the addressees addressed 
Nawab Shukrullah Khan I it 93 
‘Inyatullah Shakie Kohan sip 48, 
Lutfullah Shukrullah Khan I aa 36 
Raramullah ‘Aqil Kban ah 15 
‘Aqil Khan Razi 0 10 
Husain Quit Khan 
Qayytm E:han Fidi son of ‘Aqil Khan R&zi 
Chin Qilch Khan Nizamul Mulk 


Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Izzat 

Mirza Zainul ‘Abidin. = 
Mirza ‘Ibadullah ah 
Mirza Tzad Bakhsh Rasa 

Mirza Fazail son of Mir Muhammad Fazil 

Micza Muhammad Na‘im Bakbshi of Bahadur Shah 
Prince A‘zam Shah 

Mirza Mu‘in 

Shaikh Muhammad Mal 

Mirza Dawar Yar 

Muhammad Amia ‘Irfan 

Shaikh Ghulam Muby-ud-Din 

Mir Razi Wahdat 

Mian La‘l Muhammad 

Rafi‘ Khan Bazil 


Mirza Rohullah ‘eee 
Mirza Salman < 
Fatt@ Khan s yer 


Mirza Kimgar 
Husain ‘All Khan Babadur 
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et eR 
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Names of the addressees to Different Persons 


Mir ‘Abdus Samad Sakbun 
Mulla Bagir Gilani 
Min Shahid 
Mir Sharafud-Din 
Mirza Muhsin 
Munshi Qail Khin 
Mirza K:husrau Beg 
Qazi ‘Abdur Rahim 
Mirza Abul Wigar 
Mirza Fazil Beg Turk 
Mirza Abul Khair 
Toa relative 
Anonymous 
Total 


N.B. The longest letter was written to Mirza Fa: 
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No. of letters 
addressed 


SESE TRO, te ret se, saat ae see hee, eae 


nN 
a 


APPENDIX G 


Showing. where the Nikat can be found in Ghahar ‘Unsur 


Page of 

Number Chaka: 

of Nikat in Kulliyate Safdari Page ‘Ungur 
the Nukta ~ where 
* found 


N.B,—Nikat from J to XVIII could not be traced from Chaar ‘Unsur 


KIX. a 283% glo UE wtb 8 27 

WME ce Wea eat ys Gatls Gye 9 _ 

2, a Ji sl tase Lvl dl 9 = 

MMI ow aS le yo Uls Gre 9 15 
XXII... Goo Jal Mae AE Slay pt 9 EI 
XXIV... she bya iT 10 61 
XXV ... vsipte ply ete 10 52 
XXVI ... cul pee ET aT 72 
RRVIE eblepbshas M74 
XXVIN Olt yout jy OOS EF 12 69 
XXIX 2. Adie Sgt CoeSDy TU 13 25 
XXX... hl dpif oly at 130 
XRT ... path Gols 13 = 
XXKIE .. eg slated “arty (dT 14 45 
XXXII .. adely oi el all Se 15 44 
XXXIV ... pri dd "eed jl agT 1527 
XXXXV ... Bey Coarse SLI oy) 15 8 
-XXXXVI OU LS jer cus loi jl 16 10 
XXXXKVII ... Sol Abad 5S Chest lle 16 LT 
MEXKVIN oo Uys ym jh opts 17 51 
KIX a pled el pS wotonb 17 51 
XL ww ly G&l fixe del 17 92 

pO ee wet rey doa 18 _ 

MLE vas Syn cere 93 pT ee 1879 
XO... Ulgal yogeb Jet 18 72 
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Appendix @ 


Number 
of Nikitin Kulliyite-Safdari 
the Nukta 
XLIV sna ain 
XLV Sp Ney 
XLVI... yeti ats 2 
XLVI... ders chat skal 
XLVUI gpg bat wets set . 
XEN a SHAS! Egle pau Spal ol 


sell go 1 pS AT Has cnet 
Bl aed ah yy be eae 
ote “Glial Bhat 

- dyad abe QULS ges 
co Yale SLI 

Whey Slag cade pale aS” cyl JUS 
ool es aE) 

sed SHE IS Utne S50 jl 


eb oles: i! 
gore sant G pyeaj jl 
fas ST gas 


jt ie 

1 ely yy UES ad dee 
CAT Sys 23 3 ppd 

Ls jee Go BU jl 

LB cll b ble ana 


ppd eS ghal Oye age 


She FH et AS ails gieme * 
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Page of 

Chakir 

Page Unsur 

where 

found 

19 70 
1 61 
19 79 
19 99 
19 93 
19 93 
20 80 
20° 81 
2 99 
2 12 
at Bt 
21 33 
22 60 
23 53 
23 20 
36 
24 44 
2453 
2 79 
25 68 
26 60 
26 28 
2 43 
27. 70 
27 62 
23 
28 100 


N.B.—For both Nitat and Chohar ‘Ungar, RulltylteeSafdert should be consulted, 


Index 


A 
‘Abdul Ahad, Wahdat, 134, 268 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz Tjad, 105 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Izzat, 57, 87, 89, 
270 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz ‘Izzat, Maulana, 
Shaikh, teacher of Bedil, 46; 
desth of, 56 
‘Abdul Ghaftir, Nassakh, 4 
‘Abdul Ghani, 27, 33, 262, 263 
eau Ghani Beg QabGl, Mirza, 


‘Abdul Hakim, Khalifa, 129, 154, - 


155, 157, 160 

‘Abdul Hakim, Mulla, a trader, 
124 

‘Abdul Hakim Sialkot], Maulvi, 
i 


‘Abdu! Hamid Lahori, 7, 8, 11 

‘Abdul Haq, 115 

‘Abdul Haq, Shaikh, II 

‘Abdul Jabbar Khaa, 88, 10¢ 

‘Abdul Jalil Wasti, Mir, 90, 97, 
104 

‘Abdul Karim Jilf, 50, 192 

‘Abdul Khaliq, Bedil’s son, 93, 
98, 99, 275 

‘Abdul Khaliq, Mirza, Bedil’s 
father, 3, 4, 6, 9, 14, 272 

‘Abdul E:hlig, Mulla, a scribe, 
106, 119 

‘Abdullah Ansari, 150, 231, 268 

‘Adbullah Anwar Beg, 177, 248 

‘Abdullah Khan, Qari, 93, 100, 


144, 146, 147 

‘Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, Barha, 
102 

‘Abdullah Sami‘, Khwaja, 105 

‘Abdullah Sagi, Khwaja, 46, 86 

‘Abdullah Wahdat, 105 

‘Abdul Latif, Khwaja -(Com- 
mentator of Hadiga), 206, 
207 : 

‘Abdul Latif, Mirza, Commander 
of armies of Shuja‘, 19, 21 

‘Abdul Lutf, 106 

‘Abdul Qadir Jilanl, Shaikh, 
4, 83 

fAbdul Qadir, Maulana, viii 

‘Abdul Wadtid, Qazi, x, 86 

‘Abdul Wahhab Iftikhar, 1, 2, 
47, 73, 83, 261 

‘Abdul Wali, ‘Uzlat, Mir, 113, 
M4 

‘Abdun Nabi, 186 

‘Abdur Rahim, a poet, 52 

‘Abdur Rahim, Qazi, 105, 266 

‘Abdur Rahman Bijnauri, Dr., 
174, 175 

‘Abdur Rahman Chughtal, 174 

‘Abdur Rashid, Mulla, 46 

‘Abdur Razzaq, 45 

‘Abdus Samad Khan, Nawab, 
109, 278 

‘Abdus Samad Sakhun, Mir, 47, 
84 

Absolute Being, 152, 164, 246 

Abt Bakr, Caliph, 181, 236, 246 
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Aba Bakr Tosi, 115 

Abi Hanlfa Nu‘man, Imam, 236 

Abul Faiz Ma‘ni, Sayyid, 10¢ 

Abul Faiz Shak, 24, 25, 253 

Abul Faiz Mast, 103 

Abul Fazal, 2, 262 

Abut Ghazi, 2 

Abul Hasan Khargiai, Shailh, 
231 

Abul Khair, Aba Sa‘Td, 35, 41, 
231, 235 

Abul Qasim Tirmizi, 4 

A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian 
and Hindustany Manuscripts of 
the Kings of Oudh; 3 

Adabi yt, 93, 100, 144, 146, 147 

Aden, Prophet, 151, 160, 181, 


he ee 106 

Afandi, Hashim Shaiq, ix, 3, 
114, 120, 122, 123 

‘ART, 208 

Afghanistan, viii, ix, 106, 107, 
145, 165 

Afghans, x 

ABs Scholars, ix” 

Bir, 164, 220,222, 204 

Ana Saints, nature of, 45 * 

Africa, 101 

Afgah, Shah-e-Fagth, €9, 103 

Agra, 51 

Ahadiyya, 183 

A Handbook of Travellers in India, 
5t 

A History of Persian Language and 
Literature at the Mughal Court, 
27, 33, 262, 263 

Ahmad Danish, ix 

Abmad ‘Ibrat, 77, 78, 82, 144 

Abmad? Press, | Shohdard 
(Meerut), 125 

Abmadnagar, 93 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 106, 119 

Admad Sirhindi Sh: 


al 


Mijaddid, 8, 11, 
156, 238, 272 

Aliwal-e-Tasawwuf (States), 15* . 

Ain-e-Akbart, 2 

‘Ajiz Afghan, 105 

Ajmer, 59 

Akbardbad, 6, 33, 41, 42, 46, 
49, 51, 52, 53, 59, 89, 92, 93, 
256, 258, 259, 273 

Akbar, Akbar Husain, 178 

Akbarpura, 42, 257 

Akbar, son of Aurangzeb ‘Alam- 
gir, 65 

Akbar the Great, 
222, 258, 262 

Akbtar Ibadullah, Khwaia, x 

Akmal Khugandi, 106 

fAlg-ud-Din Khu, 

Albfronf, 10 

Alexander the Great, 212 


154, 135, 


42, 25, 27, 41 


Al-Ghazall, 4, 83, 150, 154, 157, 


262, 272 
‘AMI Akbar Shihabl, 33 
‘Al Hasan Khan, 75, 83, 86, 


88, $8, 103, 165, 

‘All Hazia, Shaikh, 259 

‘Ali Hujwaicl, Sayyid, 43, 152 

‘Alf ibn AbE T (son-in-law 
of the Prophet), 50, 88, 181, 
222, 224, 225, 244, 258 

‘All Ehin, Sayyid, Catigraphist, 
124 

‘All Lutf Mirza, 46, 90, 103 

‘All Mardin Eh: 

‘Ali Quil Hidayat, 6 

‘All Reza Tajalli, 
134, 268 

‘Ali Sher Nawi'i, Mir, 225 

A Literary History of Persia, 57, 
206, 222,252 * 

‘Ali Yazdi, SharaSud-Din, 2 

Allahabad, 20, 175 

‘Alldimi, Sa‘dulizh Eh 


Mulla, 130, 


aa, 46 


‘Alvi, 173 

Ardaat Ram Amanat, 10¢ 

Amir Khan Anjim, Nawb, 89, 
98, 179 ‘ 

Amir Khusray, 51, 131, 147, 148, 
220, 224, 225, 226 

Amir Timir, 2, 11 

Anand Ram Mukblis, 63, 89, 
102, 103, 105, 106, 112, 121, 
179, 274 

Ancient Geography of India, 7, 11 
63, 196, 204 

Andjan, ix 

Anis, Hadiya, 94 

Ans, Dr,, ix, 114 

Antichrist, 167 

AnUp Chitra, 57, 67, 68 

Anwar Beg, ‘Abdullab, 177, 248 

Anwarl, 131, 132, 219, 220, 227 

A Page in the Hond of Mukhlis, 
68, 102, 106, 148 

Aqi-e-S‘id Nafisi, ix 

‘Agil Ehiia Razi, 32, 39, 40, 45, 
55, 57, 59, 61, 64, 68, 69, 81, 
98, 149, 188, 169, 197, 203, 
263, 273, 275 ; death of, 80 

Ava, 273 

Arabic Grammar, 10 

Arabic Studies, 10 

Arabs, 145 

Arakaas, 21 

Arberry, Arthur J., 4, 38, 245 

Arc of Descent and Ascent, 209 

Ardakin, 268 

Aristotle, 212 

Arlas tribe, 1, 2, 3, 6, 125 

Arlat, 1, 2; ancestor of Arlats, 2 

Armstrong, 136 

Arynd, Magazine, 3, 114, 120 

Arzhang, 148 

Area, Sir3j-ud-Din ‘AN Kban, 
1,2,5,78, 89, 103, 110, 111, 
121, 131, 136, 179, 192, 250 

Asad, 251 
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Asarus Sanddid, 114, 115, 116 

‘Ash’g, Muhammad, Himmat, 83 

A Short History of Aurangzeb, 272 

Ashraf, Muhammad Sa‘id, 268 

Asirt, ix 

‘Agadi, 104, 131 

‘Aske, Muhammad, 97 

Astrology, 4 

‘Ayg Ullah ‘AtS, Mukammad, 
85, 111, 113, 275 

‘Atiquilah, Mir, 48 

‘Attic, Farid-ud-Din, Shaikh, 
25, 28,50, 79, 129, 131, 132, 
149, 208, 231, 251, 262 

Attock District, 54, 273 

Attributes of God, 191, 209 

Aurangabad, 66 

Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir, vii, 7, 12, 
16, 19, 23, 32,.33, 98, 39, 43, 
46, 51, 54, 62, 65, 67, 76, 81, 
82, 84, 63, 93, 98, 154, 165, 
168, 242, 271; 273, his war of 
succession, 19-22, 23; leaves 
Decean, 59; quotes Bedil, 66 

Aurangzeb, Bedil’s disparaging 
remarks about, 22 

Ayyb Angicl, 150 

Ayy&b, Prophet, 181 

Azad, Abul Kalim, 145 

Azad, Ghulam ‘Ali, Mir, Bilgra- 
mi, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 32, 
33, 48, 47, 58, 68, 69, 76, 77, 
73, 79, 82, 83, 86, 88, 95, 96, 
97, 93, 102, 103, 104, 108, 199, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 131, 
136, 139, 146, 147, 148, 195, 
193, 230 

Azad, Muhammad Husain, 127, 
259, 260, 264, 265, 274 

‘Azam Shah, Prince, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 49, 66, 87, 88, 93, 96, 
189, 229, 272 

Azarba-eJan, 222 
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*Azimabad (near Mathura), 60 

‘Agimabadis, 5 

‘Azimabad Patna, 125 

‘Azim-ush-Shan, Prince, 7, 100 

‘Azmatuliah Bilgrami, Mir, 131 
. is 

Baba Fighani, 129, 130, 133 

Baba Khwaja Kishi, 106 

Rabur, 2, 33, 51, 134 

Badakhshiin; 4 

Bab&durpur, 66 

Bahadur Shah, Muhammad 
Mutazzam, Emperor, 93, 94, 
96, 98, 99, 166, 242, 268 

ey Agqi-c-Muhammad Taqi, 
5 


BokBr aur Urdi Sheri, 6 


Bakaristén-e-Fantin, by Bedil, 106, 


119, 128, 225, 259 
Bahari ya-e-Bedi!, 174 
Baknia-e-Filsawar, 167 
Bahsul Afktir-e-Naw@’i, 225 
Baiqara, Sult&a, Hussain, 57 
Bairat, 63, 64, 174, 194, 195, 196, 

197, 201, 209, 280, 283 
Baji Ram, Nardka, 62, 194, 195 
Balisar, 214 
Bali Campaign by Shah Jahan, 


Béng-e-Dara, 176,177 

Bankipur, 3, 6 

Bankipur Library, 120, 121 

Bankipur Library Catdlogue of 
Persian’ Manuscripts, 3, 6, 10, 
44, 110, 120, 121, 122, 189, 
238, 250, 267, 269 

Barani, 11 

Bareli, 88 

Barha Sayyids, 165, 273 

Barkhurddr Beg Fardi, 86 

Barlases, 2 

Barlas tribe, ! 

Barnet, L.D,, 55 


ife and Works of Bedil 


Bartold, 1f 
Basbir-ud-Din, 115 ' 
Bayazid Bistami, Saint, 28, 79, 


Sa 
TEmtirtya, 32, 68, 102 
Beale, T.W., 71 
Bedir Bakht, son of A‘zam Shah, 
93 
Bedil, ‘Abdul Qadir, vii, vili, x; 
period off x: race and tribe 
of, 1-3; his ancestors, 3-4 ; hi 
father, 3-4; birch of, 4; 
place of, 4-7; historic cons 
ditions at birth of, 7-8 ; infancy 
of, 8; his father’s’ death, 9; 
early education of, 9, 105 first 
n, 10; his regular 
cut short, 103; 
sicdies at home, 12; interest 
in charms, 14, 257; his early 
compositions, 15; pupil of 
Maulana Kamal, 15; change 
of his nara de plume, 15; his 
§cfi teachers, 17-18; eye 
ness of war of Shah Jahan’s 
sons, 19-92; joins a convivial 
meeting, 22 ;/his journey to 
Mehst, 23-24 ; sees peri, 24; in 
Orissa, 23-29; collects sayings 
of saints, 26; quotes verses, 
27 ; his interest in dotted letters, 
27; his spiritual awakening 
in Orissa, 28; pen-portrait 
of, 29; physical strength of, 
29; leaves Patna for Dehli, 
30-32; his interestia Tazagti, 
24-85 ; flies in air, 35; meets 
s Kabull, 36; ‘contacts 
with ‘Aqil Khas Razt, 39, 40; 
in Mathura with cye-sore, 
40; starves in Akbarabid, 
41; marriage of, 42; joins 
Army, 43; restores a dead to 


Index $01 


life, 435 a ford, 45; kills a 
tiger, 49; leaves ae vice, 476 
49; inAkbarabad again, 50.53; 

criticised for beard, 52; his 
Journey to Punjab, 53-55 3 dise 
course with a Brahman, 54, 55; 

in Mathura again, 56 ; in Dehlt 
again, 57, 58; ; his portrait, 57; 

in Mathura ‘ually, 59, 60; 

reaches Dehli for fnal stay, 60, 
61 ; his house in Dehll, 61 ; bls 
family, 62; goes to Bairat, 63, 
64 ; his relations with Aurang- 
zeb, 65-67 ; his illness and then 
condition of his portrait, 67; 
his social relations, 68-73 ; his 
period of bliss, 80, 81 ; his rela- 
tious with Khawf family, 81; 
pupils of, 82-89, 96-98, Iol- 
105; his facetiae,” 85; his 
Urdu verses, 90; his life in 


Dehli, $0; his food, 91; 
his staff, 91; his physical 


exercise, 91 ; his relatives, 92 ; 
use of intoxicants, 92; birth 
of son, 93,94; his generosity, 
95 ; death of his son, 93, 99 ; 
virtues and attainments of, 
105; fame and followers of, 
106, 107, 173-179; adventure 
of a chronogram, 108, 109 ; kis 
death, 110; death anniversaries 
of, 112, 113; date of his 
demise, 120; his knowledge of 
Turkish, 122; studied Persian 
pocts down to his own times, 
132-134 5 peculiarities as 
of ghazal, 
148, 276-285; his views as a 
mystic, 150-164; his specula- 
tions about Man, 169- 165 ; 
ethical philosophy of, 164; 
his philosophy, 266 ; has vision 
of Reality, 240 


Selil, by “TbRduttah Akhtar, x, 
123 


compared, 133 

ee 

Bedil's Diwan, Selection of, by 
Shukrutlah Khao, 73 

Bedit’s popularity, ia Afghanis. 
tn, ix 5 in Chinese Turkistaa, 
ix; in Turkey, ix; in U.S. 
S.R., ix ; causes of, ix 

Bedii’s works, vii, viii, ix 
Khabar, Mir ‘Azmatullah, 
Bilgrami, 97, 131 

Benares, battle of, 19 

Bengal, 5, 13, 19, 22, 23, 24,30 
Benga! District Garetleers, Patna, 6 

Bengal District Gazetteers, Shak. 
asad, 16 

Bernier, 38 

Bhubaneswar, 28 

Bihar, 5, 7, 12, 14, 19, 3!, 33, 
35, 107, 150, 149, 213, 272, 
273, 276 

Biker and Orissa District 
Gazettesrs, Champaran, 23 

Bikar and Orissa District Gazettsers, 
Cuttack, 25 

Bihar and Orissa District Gazetyeers, 
Patna, 7 

Bihar, called 

ince, 12 

Bih3-ad-Din 
Ehwaja, 23: 

Bibzad, 57 

Bijapur, 65, 66, 8 

-t-Bedil, 84, 85, 122, 124, 
127, 128, 133, 134, 141, 149, 
267-269 

Bombay, vi 

Bost, 180 

Brahma, 55 

Brahma knowledge, 55 

Braj Mandal, 35 

Brindaban, 40 


‘Aqimabad = Pro- 


Nagshbandi, 


ix, 124 
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British, 2, 119 

Britishers, vil 

British Museum Getalogus of Perm 
sian Mis. 1, 82, 84, 120, 122, 
127, 133, 154, 141, 205, 267 

British Museum, London, 120, 
122, 267 

British Rute, vii 

Browne, E.G., 33, 57, 150, 206, 
225, 245, 252 

Buddha, 7 

Buddhist learning, 11, 271 

Buddhists, 54 

Buhar Library Catalogue, 110 

Bukhara, ix, 3,4, 11, 94, 106, 
119, 124 

Bulas, Bedil’s staff, 91 

Burb@apur, 84 


c 


Campbelipur, 54 

Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts 
in the India Office Library, 110, 
120, 121, 123, 127, 180, 231, 
269 

Catalogue of the Persian and Arabic 
Mss. of Bokar Library, 3 

Gentral Asia, ix, 10, 106, 119, 
173, 217 

ChaghtAl tribe, 6 

Choh&r Sharbat, 103, 260 

Chahar ‘Unser, of Bedil, 3, 4,7, 8, 
9, 10, 12-25, 27-30, 35, 37, 40- 
43, 48-57, 59, 60, 67, 72, 73, 
85, 91, 101, 128, 182, 205, 206, 
218, 250-262, 264, 265, 281 ; 
finished writing, 93 

Chamanistéin, 162 

Chamanistéin-e-Mukhtis, 68 

Chamenistan-e-Shu‘ard, 90, 148 

Chand Ghor, 258 

Charkh, 251 

Chinese Turkistan, ix 


hinglz Ehiin, 2 

in QUij Khaa, 94, 93; s2 also. 

mul Mulk Agaf Jab 

ist, 186 

Civilisation of the Hast India, 57 

Classical Persian Poets, Bedil 
follows style of, 22, $3 

Collected Essays, 282, 285 

Collequial Persian, 264 

Conception of Time, Bedil’s, 55 

Concise Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Persian Mes. in the Collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengat, 
251, 245, 263 

Cosmos, 232 

Creation, scheme of, 183, 191, 
236 

Cunningham, A., 7, 11, 63, 166, 
206 

Cuttack, 25, 26, 28, 36, 37, 252, 
273 

Cycle of Descent and Ascent, 283 


D 


Sakhun, 136 

, 129 

Daca Shikoh, 19, 20, 38, 57, 264 

Darddi, Mu‘in-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, 6 


Dargah Quli Khfia, Nawab, 92, 
103, 112, 114, 116, 167, 168, 
243 


Darydae-Abrar of Amir Khusrau, 
225, 226 

Davy, 2 

Dawwanl, 12 

Deccan, 48, 59, 62, 65, 75, 81, 89, 
93, 94, 102, 104, 109, 110, 113, 
275 

Deccan, Aurangzeb 
viceroy, 19 

Deccani Muslim rulers, 8 


in, as 
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Deccan Victories, Bedil writes 

, Chronograms of, 65 

‘Dehli, 5, 6, 8, 11, 19, 21, 30, 31, 
32, 35, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 53, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 67, 70, 
72, 73, 74, 81, 82, 88, 89, 99, 
96, 103, 105, 109, 112, 114, 
115, 116, 119, 148, 164, 168, 
190, 194, 195, 220, 230, 254, 
257, £59, 266, 273, 274, 275, 
276, 277 

Dehli Gate, 61, i15 

Descriptive Masnaot by Bedil, 217- 
218 

Development of Metaphysics in 
Persia, 157, 160 

Dharmat, battle of, 19 

DiwGn-e-Albisa, OL 

Diwin-e-Amir Khusrau, 224 

Divdin-t-Anwari, 227, 228 

Dicdn-e-Asaf, 84 


Diwtn-e-Bedil, bearing poet's 
autograph, [03 
Diwan-e-Bedil, Kabul Edition, 


viii, 125-126 
Diwin-e-Bédil (Matchless), 68, 
124-196 


Diwan-e-Wali, $0 
Dreams, Bedil’s, 28, 36, 50, 52 
Dughlat, Miezd Haidar, 1, 2 
Durarul Margiir, 97 


E 

Edinburgh University Library, 
120 

Edinburgh University Library Cata- 
logue of Persian Mss, 150, 123 

Education, of Muslims, in Gen- 
tral Asia, 13; in India, 11 5 in 
Jounpur, 12 


Edwards, 127 

Elliot and Dowson, 7, 8 

England, 119 

Erase, 160 

Essence of God, 191, 192 

Essence of Muhacamad (4 2.2, 
192 ‘ 

Ethe, Doctor, 123, 124, 127, 189, 
231 

Ethics of Bedil, 164 

Euclid, 148 

Euphrates, R., 252 

Europe, vii, 119 

Europeans, vii 

Evolution, theory of, advocated 
by Bedil, 213 

Exegesis, 25, 26 


BE. 


Faceties of Bedit, 127 

Faizi, 27, 219 

Faiz Muhammad Khia, Sacdar 
Zakariya, ix 

Fagr (53), 18, 154, 167, 168, 241 

Fagr, meaning of, 215 

FarghBaa, 124 

Farhad, 136, 177, 281 

Farrukhi, 104, 131 

Farcukh Siyar, 2, 90, 100, It, 
102, 103, 108, 109 

FarGql, Burhan Ahmad, 8 154, 
156, 246, 254 

Fawa’id-e-k&mosht 
106, 119, 128, 257 

Fazal Haq, 156 

Fazlullah, Hakim, 92 

Fergusson, 8 

Fida'f, Qayytin Kiba, 81,98, 
263 

Fighani, Baba, 129, 130, 133 

Figh, 24 

Firdausi, 88, 180, 181, 205, 283 


by Bedil, 
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Firishta, 1 

First Book of the [adigatut 
Hagigat, 206, 207 

First DiwSn of Bedil, 123 

First Three Caliphs of Isldm, 6 

Frontier Province, 54 

Furkat, ix 

Fusisul Hikam, 103, 154, 181 


eG 


Ganges, R., 7, 11, 23, 212, 216 

Gardezi, Sayyid Fatah ‘AMT 
Husaint, 90, 98, 179 

Gegealgicel Hintry of the Tatars 


Genii, annihilated by Bedil, 42; 
compelled by Bedil to migrate, 
56 

Ghairat Khan Bahadur, Nawab, 
110 

Ghalib, Asadullah Kbia, Micz’, 
vii, x, 116, 123, 173-478, 177, 
178, 179 

Gbatib’s Persian prose, 175 

GbSnt Kashmiri, 32, 130 

Ghani of Balisar, 214 

Gharabet Nigar, 15 

Ghazal, evolution of, 129 

Ghazali, Imam, 4, 83, 150, 134, 
157, 262, 272 

Ghazals of Bedil, 129-178, 230 

Ghari-ud-Din, Khan Bahadur, 
Feroz Jang, 82, 95 

-e-Bedil, 5, 66, 119, 121, 


127 
* Ghazna, 251 
d-Dia, Mir, 12 
Khir, 145 
Hussain, hi 
“$9, 100, 108, 109 
Ghuldm Hussain, Kabult, 106, 
122, 287 
Ghulam Husain Shakir Siddiqi, 
17 


i, 98, 


Ghullin Nabi, W: 
ulam Sarwar, 


Ghuiam ¥ Niyazi, 
Doctor, x 

Glossary of Turkish Words, 

God, Attributes and Names of, 
209, 235 

God, His Transcendence, 251 

Golkunda, 65 

Gonds, kili Shuja‘, 21 

Sagat Poets, Bedil’s respect for, 
5 


Greeks, 160 

Grosset, R., 57 

Grube, 160 

Gudri Nama, by Bedil, 7, 106, 
119, 128 

Gujerat, 19 

Gujranwala, 178 

Gul-e-Ra'nd, 122 


Gul--Zard of Bedil, 72, 121,122, 
124, 127 
Gul gashit-e- Hagigat of Bedil, 195 


Gulgasht-e-Iram, by Shiv Raz, 85 
Gul Muhammad Ma‘ntyab Khan 


Gulshan-e-Hind, 46, 90, 103 
Gulshan-e-Sa@dat, 84 
Gulzdr-e-Tiraitm by Zublict, 260 
Guz Bakksh Huz ast, 86 

Guar Ghat, 6 


H 

Habib Ganj Libracy, 68, 121 
Habibullah Khia, King of 

Kabul, 125 
Habibullah, Khwaja, 87 
Habibaur-Rebinin, Malik, viti 
Hedige, 137 
Hadigatui Baléghat, 208 
Hadigatul Hagigat, 180, 206, 207 
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Hadis, 24 

Hadiza-e-Anis, 99 

HaGz, 15, 129, 131, 132, 149, 
178 

Haft Aurang, 180 

Haidarabid Deccan, 65, 83 

Haim, 13 

Hakim Chand Nudrat, 104 

Hakin Rukna, 134, 268 

Hal, Algae Hussain, 129, 166, 
173, 175, 260 

Homla-e-Haidari, 83 

Hasan Abdal, 54, 88, 273 

Hasan ‘All Khas, ‘Abdullah, 
Barha, Sayyid, Qutbul Mulk, 
100, 101, 108, 109 

Hasan Nizdmi, Maulind, vit, 
114, 115, 116 

Hasan Suhrawardi, ¢ 

Hashim Shaiq Afandi, ix, 3, 
114, 120, 122, 123 

Hasnt Press, Lucknow, 123 

Hayat-e-Sa‘di, 129, 166 

Hayat-e-Shibit, 11, 12 

Hayat-e-Wall, 103 

Hazara, 13 

Hazaras, 13 

Heavens, 50, 51; nine, 163 

Herik, 57, 150 

Hercules, 95 

Hiatt, 33, 134, 181, 269 

Hindu Philosophy, 54 

Hindas, 55, 56 ‘ 

Hindustan, 59, 89, 93, 108, 107 

History of Persian Language and 
Lilerature at the Mughal Court, 
A, 27, 33, 262, 263 

History of Siifism, 4, 38 

Holy Prophet, as Logos, 200 

Holy Prophet of Islam, 150, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 225, 236, 244, 
251, 255, 258, 269, 278; see 
Prophet of Islam also 

Holy Qur'aa, 9, 11, 14, 38, 45, 


54, 159, 160, 181, 225, 253, 


255, 262, 269, 277 
Holy Qu:’8a, Bedil learns com- 
mentary of, 25. 


,, LI, 


Hujwaici, Sayyid ‘Alf, 43, 152 

Husaie ‘All Khda, Amafrul 
Umara, Sayyid’ Barha, 95, 
100, 101, 102, 104, 108, 109, 
110, 272 

Husain iba ‘All, 127 

Husain Quli Kha ‘Agimabadi, 
6, 10 

Husain Quill Khia, Khan 
Daurin, 2, 15, 85, 86, 89, 110, 
111, 115, 186, 141, 261, 263 

Husain Shuhrat, Shaikh, 46, 96, 
103 

Hussaini, Hussain Dost, 58, 95, 
104, 108 

Huwiyya (He-ness), 182 


1 


‘Tbadullah Akhtar, Khwaja, 123, 
263 

‘Ibadullah, Mirza, 64, 88, 92, 
422, 203, 275 

Ibo al-‘Arabl, 105, 154, 156, 181, 
192, 245, 272, 284 

Ibn al‘ Arabi, 154 

Ibn Sina, 11, 155, 156, 160, 213, 
227, 232 

Ibn Sina, 155, 160 

Ibrahim Adham, 28 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, 262 

IbrBhim Faizaa, Aga, 86 

Ibr@him, Prophet, 181 

Tbrabim $ha4, 12 

Ideal Man of Bedil, 164, 247 

Idea of Personality in Sufism, The, 
50, 157 

Idris, Prophet, 181 
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Ifikhae, ‘Abdul Wahhab, 1, 2, 
47, 73, 83, 261 

Yjd, Muhammad Absan, Mir, 
45 

Yjad, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 105 

HkamGt-2-MuntinS, 98 

IliGs, Prophet, 202 

Imperiat Capital, 32, 33, 69, 61 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, United 
Provinces of Agra end Oudh, 
40, 42, 49, 56, 62, 63 

Indyat Khan, 8 

nayatullah Shakir Khun, Mir, 
69, 70, 73, 74, 81, 230, 263 

India, vii, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 26, 33, 
129, 130, 134, 136, 142, 148, 
149, 154, 165, 173, 196, 206, 
229, 260, 264, 268, 271, 283 

India, Muslim Seminaries in, 11 

Indian style (ae WS), 33, 107 
141, 149 

India Office Library, 120, 121 
231 

India, Praise for, 208 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 272 

Indus, River, 11 

Insha Literature, 260 

Institutes of Timur, 2 

Intellects and Heavens, 156 

Intelligences, 50, 51, 159 

Intelligible Unigerse in- Plotinus, 
The, 156 

Intuition, 266 

Iqbal, Dr, Muhammad, 57 

Iqbal, Dr, Sir Muhammad, Post 
of the East, vii, x, 39, 157, 
160, 162, 176-179, 248 

Iqbal, Hir Art and Thought, 178, 
284 

‘Igd-e-SurayyG, 2, 62, 68, 98, 102, 
106, 114 

Iredameci Barlas, 2 

IrSdat Khan Wazih, Mirza, 103, 

at 


Irn, ix, $2, 129, 136, 149, 259 
Train ba ‘Ahd-2-Sasani yan, 87 
“Infdn, 72, 100, 101, 119, 120, 
421, 127, 128, 131, 205-237, 
218, 259, 279, 283, 284 
‘Irfaa, duharomad 
Mirza; 64, 88, 203 
SIrAgi, 131, 149, 243, 246 
‘Irgi style, (ihe S), 33 
“Yea, Prophet, 18! 
Gériya of Bedil, 255 
AshfirGi-o-Hika yGt, 127, 218, 265 
Islam, 4, 11 
Islamabad (Mathura), 59, 61, 83 
Islamic Calendar, 8 
Islamic Colloquium, 
1958, ix 
Islamic Philosophy, 164 
‘Igmatullah Qabil, 103 
Israel, 253 
Tstilahatd Funtin, 45 
[ytilahatus Sifiak, 45 
Ttimadud Daula, 
Mamilik, 167 
Tvanow, iv, 231, 245, 265 
Tzad Bakhsh Ras’, 87, 88, 273 
‘Izzat, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Shaikh, 
teacher of Bedil, 46 ; death of, 
56 


Ain, 


Lahoré, 


Wazirul 


J 


Ja‘far Khan, Jumdatul Mulk, 51 

Jatfar Rabi, Sayyid, 98 

‘Ja‘far, S.M., 68 

Jatfar Zatalti, Mir, 89, 96, 97 

Jahandar Shah, Mutizzud Din, 
Emperor, 99, 100, 166, 242 

Jahangir, Emperor, 33, 54, 83, 
134 

Jaipur, 63 

Jajan, battle of, 93 

Jalal Asir, 134 

Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, see Romi, 
Jalalud-Din 
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Jami, ‘Abdur Rahman, 83, 133, 
_ M49, 180, 194, 224, 225, 262 
Jamil Saliba, 156, 160 
Jamshid, King, 100, 241 
Jan Muhammad, 23, 24 
Jaswant Singh, Maharaja, 19 
Jat disturbances, account of, by 
Bedil, 59 
Jats, rebellion of, 59, 62, 273 
Jaunpur, 12, 272 
Tinji, fort, 272 
Juilundhur District, 5¢ 
Jumna, River, 42, 49, 60, 111, 
US 
Junaidi, Muhammad, ‘Agmatul 
Haq, 262 
Junaid, Saint of Baghdad, 28, 
105, 185 


x 

‘atba, 151, 220, 223 

Kabul, vii, ix, x, 3, 4, 36, 54, 
106, 114, 319, 129, 122, 123, 
127, 144, 146, 206, 208, 274 

Kabul DiwEin (Ghazals), 125, 126 

Kabul Magazine, 108, 107 

Kabul Museum, 73, 105 

Kabul Museum Kulliyat No. 33, 
128 

KGbul Museum Kulliyas No. $2, 
128 

Kabul, River, ix 

Kabul University, 9, 114, 120 

Kafira, 10 

Kelzla and Damna, 180 

Kalim, Mirza, 33, 226 

* Kolimatush Shu‘ard, 27, 32, 93, 

40, 46, 68, 75, 77, 78, 79, 86, 
#8, 84, 106, 108, 132, 139, 147, 
148, 155, 175, 261, 285 

Kam Bakhsh, Prince, son of 
‘Augrangzeb, 93, 94, 96, 275 

Kamdi and Madan, 216; Bedil's, 
Russian version of, ix 


Kamgar 
259, 274 

Karamullah ‘Aqil “chan, ‘Ashig, 
Mir, 75 81, 82, 93, 95, $6, 263 

Karaata, 76 

Kasalpura, 167 


n, Amir, 51, 255, 


(the, 23 

Kesari, 28, 273 

Kesari Dynasty, kings of, 23, 28 

Khafi Khan, 7, 8, 11, 13, 18, 21, 
38, 49, 99, 65, 93, 94, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 108, 110, 242 

Kthajwa, batee of, 20 

Khailll,  Khalilullah 
Ustad, iz, 14 

Khalji kings, 115 

A 3jud Dia ‘Al, 1, 

, 103, 106, 116, 111, 
112, 131, 136, 179, 192, 250 ; 
works of, 78 

KhGinz- Khalil, by Zuburi, 266 

Ehan-e-Kh3nta, Bedil’s title in 
domain of literature, 230 

KbAgaal, 51, 193, 220, 224, 225, 
229, 267 

EKhotrat, 265, 267 

Kheyz@m, 231, 232, 235 

KhazGna-e-Amira, 1, 4, 47, 68, 
82, 85, 89, 95, 102, 104, 110, 
Mi, 122, 113, 114, 136, 146, 
147, 148, 168 

Khazinatul As fiya, 251 

Khikrian, quarter of, 61, 115 

Ehurdsini style (SLLS <n), 33 

Khushgi, Bindra Ban Das, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6 9, 10, 13, 15, 
29, 32, 34, 43, 44, 45, 47, 


Kbin, 
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48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 58, 6t, 
62, 64, 65, 68, 69, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
90, 91, 92, $3, 94, 95, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
107, 103, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 115, 122, 132, 133, 135, 
136, 145, 147, 148, 154, 189, 
185, 192, 195, 196, 205, 206, 
207, 217, 231, 237; 245, 246, 
248, 260, 273, 274, 273, 284 
Khushbal Khan Khatak, 54 
ywaja Salmaa, 104, 131 
Khwarzim, 1 
Khyber Pass, 10 
KimiyG-e-Sa'@det, 83, 262 
Kish, 106 
e-Mustatab-e-Tuh fatuz 2aki- 


Kitib Khana-e-Ma‘arif, Kabul, 


106 

Kitaush Shifa, V1 

Krause, 157 

Krishna, Lord, 40, 56 

Kulli yai-e-Bedil (compiled by the 
poet), recited by him, 90, 91, 
108, £12, 113, 114, 119; story 
of comipuetiey 121; pudlished, 


Kulliyat-e-Bedit, in 
Library, 121 

Kulliyat-e-Bedil, in Kabul Muse 
eum, 119, 121 

Kulliyat-e-Bedil, in Ma'Brif Lib- 
rary, Kébul, scribe Mirza 
Mubammad ‘Aziz, 122, 127 

KulliySt-e-Bedil, Manuscript 
(Kabul), 94, 95, 99, 100, 101, 
“108, 217, 242 ‘ 

Euulfigt-e-Bedil, Panjab Universi- 
ty Library manuscript, 238, 
239, 240 

KulliySt-e-Lrdgi, 245 

Kulliyat-e.Khagant, 220, 224, 229 


Barkipur 


t-e-Sauda, 179 


e-Lotallt, 96 

Kulliyat of Bedil, Safdari Edi- 
tion, vili, ix, 3, 5, 7, 27, 30, 
31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, +0, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 56, 57,59, 60, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 71, 72, 
74, 79, 89, 81, 82, 84, 93, 94, 
95, 98, 100, 102, 122, 124, 125, 
126, 128, 133, 181, 182, 186, 
188, 189, 190, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 200, 201, 202, 206, 207, 
208, 211, 216, 220, 222, 224, 
225, 227, 229, 230, 231, 232, 
233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 243, 
245, 249, 250, 251, 252, 265, 
269, 276, 281, 284 


L 


Lachhmi Nardin Shafig, 90, 148 

Lahore, viii, ix, 6, 53, 54, 88, 
89, 99, 100, 104, 105, 109, 110, 
124, 205, 207, 268 , 

Lékore Diwan, of Bedil, 125 

Laila, 37 

Lal Kanwar, 100, 242 

La'l Muhamauad, Mid, Kban 
Bahadur, 88 

Later Thinkers of Irdn, 12 

Latif, Sayyid Muhammad, 51 

Law, N.N., 1 

Leningrad, x 

Letlers of Aurangzeb, 66 

Litters of Bedil, 81 

Lif and Werks of ‘Abdul Qadir 
Bedil, vii, x 

Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, 
224, 225 

Life, origin and evolution of, 213, 
257 

Literary History of Persia, 33, 
150, 245 


Logos, 192 

London, viii 

London’ Museum, 149 

Love, 183, 227 

Love, its potentialities, 153 

Lubb-ut-Tawérikth-coPind, 7 

Lucknow, 123, 127 

Lujjatel Asrar-e-F 

Luni, 70 

Lutf ‘Ali, Haveli of, 61 

Lutfullah Shukrullah Khaa, UL, 
Mir, 69, 75, 80, 81,.263, 274, 
275 


iF, 225 


M 


MoTrif, x, 1, 3,4, 5, 6, 9, 19, 
13, 15, 29, 32, 43, 44, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 58, 61, 62, 
64, 66, 68, 69, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
85, 85, 87, 88, 90, 92, 93, 91, 
96, 97, 98, $9, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 195, 107, 168, 109, 110, 
VIL, 112, 123, 115, 121, 122, 
131, 133, 195, 136, 145, 147, 
148, 154, 180, 185, 192, 196, 
205, 208, 207, 217, 231, 237, 
245, 273, 281 
fa‘Grif Libra-y, Kabul, 122, 258 

Mat asire-e-Ajam, 262 

Mat cstre-e-"Alamgiri, 19, 21, 38, 
46,49, 51, 54, 58, 59, 61, 65, 
66, 76, 80, 82, 28, 89, 93 

MB asir-ul-Biraim, 12 

Mal asir-ul-Umara, 1, 39, 65, 68, 
76, 84, 89 

Magdha, 7 

Maghribi, Mautana, 252 

Makabharata, 105 

Mahabharatha, 
ledge of, 55 

Mahanadi, River, 25 

Mahaul, Rawalpindi, 178 

Mahdi, Imam, 167 


Bedil’s know- 


Gis, 1, 2,°5, 103, 
106, 110, 112, 136, 250 
Majratut Taweriks 


1» &8, 92, 95, 


MajaQn, 135, 158 
Makar, Priace, 23 

Makasii fit-e Mun‘imt, 98 
Makhzane-Nik@t, $0, 97 
Mokhzan, Magazine, 178, 205 
Maklibat.e-Imanee-RabbGnt, 238 
Maktiibat-e-NiGz, 135, 143, 361 


15, a sect of mystics, 152 
-Bedil, 91 


Man, a mystery, 76; and unis 
verse, 162-163, 181, 183; pre- 
eminent position in univerese, 
216, 247, 248; incomos, 232; 
his origin and superiority, 239; 
destiny of, 164,175: specula- 
tions about, 160-165; epitome 
of creation, 202, 208, 284; 
flower ef creation, 209, 213, 
233, 257 ; dignity of, 227, 298 ; 
glory of, 269; Ged in search 
of, 232, 233; identity with 
God denied, 245; as Logos, 
284 ; manifestation of a Name, 
209, 255 ; embodies secrets of 
Being, 252, 253; when sp 
tually enlightened, his wo 
even have a force, 253; an 
enigma, 280; called spring, 
256 ; Bedil’s search for, 277 ; 
cali to, for fulfilling his destiny, 
277 

Mani, 57, 148 

Mansi al-Hallaj, 158, 185, 186, 
253 
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Mantiqut Tuytir, Qeside, 220 

Maglatush Shu‘ard, 86 

Maqim&te-Tasawwuf (ollie 
Sisal stages), 154 

Margbinan, 124 

Marhattas; 59, 62, 119 

Mashrigi, Sardir, Mchr Dil 
Ehin, 107 

Masnavi-s-Ma‘nact, 58, 105, 149, 
180 

Masnavi, evolution of, 180 

Afesnavi of Riimt, 58 

Masnavi of Bedil, 184-218, 230 

Mas‘tid Sa‘d Salma, 104, 131 

Mathematics, 4 

Mathura,-40, 42, 56, 59, 60, 62, 
67, 73, 81, 8B, 104, 142, 195, 
205, 253, 257, 258, 273 : 

Maulaoa Kamil, 14-15, 16, 22 

Maulvi Husainf, 15+ 

Mazandran, 263 

MazGrat-e-Auliyae-Dehlt, 15 

Mazuitin, Bedil’s servant, $1 

Meerut, 63 

Mehr ‘Ali Bekas, 104 

Mchr, Ghulém Rastl, Mauldin, 
viii, 116 

Mebs{, 23, 24, 258, 273 

Memoirs of Babur, 2 

Memoirs of Jakangir, 54 

Menglik Izka, 2 

Meos, rebellion of, 62 

Metaphysics, 26; discussed by 
Bedil’s teachers, 253 ; of Bedil, 
‘155, 164, 187, 202, 203, 227, 
251 

Metaphysics of Rimi, 129, 154, 
135, 157, 169 

Mewit, 62, 63, 65, 69, 71, 194, 
195, 196, 263 

Middle Ages, 271 

Mifichut Tawd 

Mind (3), 184 

Miruchibri, 205 


Mir ‘Abdul Jalil Was ii Bilgrami, 
90, 97, 104 a 

Mir Abdul Wali ‘Uelat, 113; 114 * 

Mi‘rGj-ul-Khayal, 6 

Mirretul [suiléh, 103 

Miretul Khay@l, Tagkicah, 1, 2, 
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68, 69, 70, 76, 77, 78, 87, 88, 
13, 108, 135, 144, 147, 249, 
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210, 216, 283 
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112, 203, 275 
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64, 88, 203 
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Nagal, 168 
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Nakhshabl, 134, 268 
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Perfect Man, 183 
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Plato’s thoughts, 160 
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65, 69, 71, 72, 74, 80, 81, 93, 
3 95, 98, 102, 119, 121, 127, 

94, 237, 248-248 ° 
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Quasi, 134, 219 

Quesi, Muhammad Jan, Haji, 7 

Quranic verses, 160 - 


Rafifud Darajat, 109 
Rafitud Daule, 109 


Rahim Bakl'sh, 103, 
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Rai Bhara Mal, 7 
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Raputs, rebel 
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Kimya, by Bedil, 119 

Muriri, 127 

Rohillas, 119 

Roz-e-Raushen, 85, 86, 103, 104, 
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Rub@tiySt-e-Bedil, 110, 119, 120, 
121, 124, 1275 see Quatrains of 
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Radaki, 129, 150, 131, 
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Rih-e-Egb@l, 178 

Rohullah, Mirza, 92 

Romi, Jala-ud-Din, 105, 129, 
133, 149, 154, 160, 289, 185 
296, 272, 283 

Rug't-e-tAlamgir, 66 
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Sa'di, 15, 64, 97, 129, 132, 132, 
147, 149, 165, 180, 261, 262 

Sadiq Munshi, 106 

Sadruddin, Mir, 12 

Satdullah Gulshan, Shaikh, 46, 
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Sa‘dullah Khan ‘Aildqi, 11 
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Bedil contemporary, 46, 96 
Salim, Muhammad Quii, 33, 
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Sambhaji Marhatta, 65 
Samit, 33, 134, 181, 269 
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Gana‘, 129, 137, 143, 180, 266, 
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San‘at, 111 
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Nikudar, 57, 257 

Sarkar, J. N., 272 
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Sarmast Kha, 258 
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113, 131, 139, 146, 147, 148, 
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Sauda, Mirza, 179 

Sawiid-e-A’zam Bedil’s Qasida, 
52, 225 

Sayyid Ahmad, Sit, 114, 115, 
HG 

Sayyid Brothers, 
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id Mahmid, 251 
Mubammad, Khan Dau 
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‘Shah Abul Faiz, 24, 25, 253 

‘Shah ‘Alam, Emperor, 230 

‘Shahdsra (Meeret), 123, 124 
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Shab-é-Jalal, 79 

Shah-e-Kabuli, 36, 37, 254, 258, 
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40; final meeting into Bedil, 45 

Kamil, Maulana, 37 


Huwallahi, 26, 
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254, 270; death of, 33 
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of, 20; death of, and Bedil’s 
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Shak Jakin Nama, 8 

Shih Jahan’s architecture, 142 

Shih Muhammad, Khwaja, 23, 
24 

Shah Murtaza, 75 

Sh@knGma, 180, 181 

Shahnama, by Mir Yahya, 268 
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Sharhul Isharat, 156 

Mulla Jami 10 
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SheikhU pUra, 70 
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Shushtery, A.M.A., 181, 213 

Sialkot, 104 
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Sikandar, king of Bijapur, 63 
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Similitudes, 50 
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Sei Gopal Tamiz, 104 

Sri Krishna, 55 
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Stephenson, J., 206, 207 
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Saft Betab, 114 

Safis, 154 

Stfis of Islam, 185 

Suharwardi, Hasan, 4 

Suhr&b Raunaq, Mirza, 93 

Sukh Raj Sabgat, Lala, 85 
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Sulaiman Shikoh, 19 

Sultan Ahmad, Mirza, 178 
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‘Talash, 
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124, 117 
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Ta'rife-Fil-o-Shamshitro-Atp, by 
Bedit, 119 

Tarikh-e-Farrukth Shaki, 104 

Tarikh-e-Feroze Shasi, UL 

Tarikhee Rashidi, 1 

Tarji' Band, by Bedil, 119, 122, 
131, 245-248, 282 | 

Tarji‘ Band, of ‘IrGqi, 131, 245, 
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